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ANY things have happened since this magazine first appeared in 
a slim and modest form in July, 1898. Librarianship in all 
its branches has advanced in nearly every direction, and a 
more youthful and enthusiastic spirit is abroad, which may, or may not, 
eclipse the pioneer work of those who strove during the “ nineties” to 
improve upon past ideals and work. Considering the nature of the 
accomplishments of the older generation, it will be a hard task, at any 
rate under existing conditions in the United Kingdom, to achieve 
much more. In America, where there is less financial paralysis, it is 
more probable that novel developments will be evolved, but in the old 
country nothing very great can be expected till the rate limitation is at 
least doubled. Nothing has been done by Parliament in twelve years 
to legislate in favour of Public Libraries of any kind, and although the 
Library Association and various municipalities have tried hard for a 
revision of the library law, pressure of parliamentary business, and the 
indifference of statesmen towards this question have proved too much 
for the friends of the library movement. 

In practical librarianship great strides have been made, particularly 
in the application of exact classification, due in a measure to the 
educational work of the Library Association, but more, perhaps, to the 
continuous advocacy of its advantages in the library press, and in this 
work the Library World can claim a very considerable share. Library 
architecture has also improved both in design and planning, owing 
doubtless to the practice given to architects by the competitions 
resulting from the generous gifts of Dr. Andrew Carnegie. Compara- 
tively few of the Carnegie buildings are badly arranged, and the 
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opportunity afforded library authorities of revising their methods in the 
public interest has been seized in many cases. Lecture rooms, 
children’s rooms and other departments have been provided, where 
previously none existed, and the libraries of 1910 are undoubtedly 
better equipped in every respect than those of 1898. It must be 
admitted, however, that the foundations of all those improvements and 
changes were laid before 1898. Two very important matters which 
require special mention, have undergone great development since that 
time. The first is the rapid spread of the open-shelf system to both 
reference and lending libraries. In 1898 only about sixteen towns had 
established the safe-guarded open-access system, and there was thena 
considerable amount of opposition to the system, based, as it has since 
been discovered, on imperfect knowledge of its working. Now there 
are over 100 libraries in various parts of the country organized on the 
safe-guarded method, and a considerable number of large towns, 
including Liverpool and Manchester, are busy preparing experimental 
branches. There can be no doubt about the complete success and 
safety of open access in buildings properly planned and organized for 
the system. The second matter referred to above, is the gradual 
disappearance of the complete printed catalogue, and the substitution 
of complete manuscript catalogues and sectional printed catalogues or 
class lists. ‘This is partly due to the increase in size of all libraries 
over five years old, and the consequent cost of printing a complete 
dictionary catalogue ; a certain proportion of the decrease is also due to 
the spread of open access. There is hardly a library in the country in 
possession of a really complete printed catalogue, and it has been 
found more economical to print bulletins of accessions only, and keep 
the up-to date record of the stock in manuscript catalogue form. The 
rise of exact classification has also tended to give the alphabetical 
dictionary catalogue a set back, and there is no doubt that as subject- 
bibliographies, lists of best books, and other guides to literature 
increase in number the vogue of the printed dictionary catalogue will 
be largely curtailed. 

The progress made in the training of library assistants during the 
past twelve years has been very marked. Classes have been formed 
for the systematic teaching of all the six subjects comprised in the 
Library Association Syllabus, and what is perhaps as important, 
adequate text-books have been published. As regards these latter, 
enquiry and special experience have satisfied me, that they have been 
compiled and printed at a considerable sacrifice by both authors and 
publishers, and the library profession at large owe a distinct debt of 
gratitude to those publishers who have risked capital and lost money in 
the production of unremunerative text-books. There is some satisfac- 
tion in knowing, however, that these sacrifices and losses have resulted 
in quite a library of professional text-books which are as good for 
teaching purposes and conveying information as anything produced 
elsewhere. In 1898 the number of text-books could be counted on 
the fingers of one hand, and there were a number of important subjects 
not even represented. _It is largely owing to the interest and initiative 
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of one publisher, who was originally a librarian, that so much has been 
accomplished in the provision of good professional literature. The 
excellent work of the late Thomas Greenwood in this direction, has 
already been acknowledged with due thanks, but this is the first time 
the efforts of Mr. William W. Fortune have ever been recognized as 
something more than commercial enterprize. 

In one other field good work has been accomplished by the 
Library World, aud those who have contributed to its columns. The 
library assistant has been treated as he has never been treated before 
in this country. It has been hinted that it is not a good thing to 
publish the writings of immature librarians, and that such work is 
bound to be crude and a mere digest or expansion of schemes and 
ideas which have been better done before. Well, all this may be quite 
true, although one can reserve judgment pending the production of 
positive proof, but, nevertheless, it is better occasionally to print an 
effort of the kind mentioned, if it is sincere and intelligent, than to 
discourage a large class of young librarians who have little enough 
reward for their labours. They must begin somehow and somewhere, 
and considering that most of the leaders of the Library Assistants’ 
Association have contributed first-rate original articles to this magazine, 
there is no need to apologize for articles by less-known men. It is the 
business of an independent library magazine to provide a free and open 
field for all kinds of professional opinion and grade of librarian, and 
the Library World will continue to provide this field regardless of 
criticism. All-round fairplay is immeasureably superior in professional 
journalism to a line of exclusion which would render any class 
inarticulate. 

On looking over the old volumes of the Zidrary World, one is 
struck by the immense quantity of practical material which has been 
assembled. Instead of the usual admonitory article expressing the 
opinion that in a certain direction something ought to be done, and 
somebody ought to do it, the writers have simply set about supplying 
what was required without wasting time in fruitless appeals for the 
coming of a phantom somebody. Quite a majority of the best men in 
the profession have contributed articles on good subjects, and when 
Mr. Cannons, of Finsbury, has published his index to professional 
periodical literature, now nearly ready, it will prove a revelation to 
many as to the amount of valuable matter which can be accumulated 
in twelve years in a small professional magazine. A distinguishing 
feature of the Library World has been its freedom from the stilted 
official and ultra serious tone assumed in most library magazines when 
treating even of trifles, No library subject is likely to suffer from the 
infusion of a little humour, and it is a fact that a slight flavour of this 
quality will cause articles on dry topics to be read, which, if treated in 
an aridly serious manner, will hardly be noticed. It has been 
alleged in some quarters, fortunately in very few, that frivolity has 
been a feature of the magazine’s past. On the other hand everyone 
admits its valuable, practical nature as a whole. It is possible to be 
humorous and informative, but impossible to be frivolous and 
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informative, consequently it must have been lack of a sense of humour 
which led to the imputation. 

In future numbers, an endeavour will be made to supply a series 
of articles on matters of everyday interest and present importance, and 
any librarian or other subscriber who has something to add to the 
general store of knowledge, or possesses an original view on any old 
topic, is heartily invited to help in making the new Library World a 
success by an occasional contribution. The magazine in its revised 
form, will be run entirely by voluntary help, as a purely professional 
journal, conducted by librarians for librarians, and it is to be hoped 
that a good deal of this kind of sympathetic assistance will be 
forthcoming so as to secure variety as well as good quality. 

J.D.B. 


>< 


THE LIBRARY AND THE ASSISTANT : 
STAFF ORGANIZATION.* 


By Joun Barr, The Mitchell Library, Glasgow. 


ooo 


HE case of the assistant in Public Libraries has been a difficult 
and troublesome problem since the first Public Library was 
established, and without becoming pessimistic I believe that we 

shall always have a deal of trouble with this important and personal 
factor in library administration. Yet because of difficulties, past, 
present and future, there is no excuse for our allowing things to run in 
the old well-worn grooves without exerting ourselves to improve matters 
as we find them. 

I make no apology for the choice of subject nor for essaying to 
give my thoughts upon a subject which has been discussed “ many a 
time and oft” already. In fact, the more and oftener the question is 
discussed, the greater probability there will be of improvement; while 
at the same time we will be certain to advance the ideal. And the 
assistant, I contend, is the person to discuss this problem and to suggest 
improvements, for he naturally knows better than anyone else the nature 
of the case. Whether his diagnosis is correct or not depends entirely 
on the extent of partiality or prejudice of the “doctor.” For my own 
part I may state that I approach the subject bereft entirely of prejudice, 
and solely with the object of effecting an improvement in the relations 
of the library and the assistant. 


* A paper read before the Glasgow Corporation Libraries Guild. 
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Passing over the favourite topic of the “ might be’s,” if the penny 
in the pound limitation did not hamper our aspirations, and meeting 
conditions as they exist, the first question which presents itself for 
consideration is: “ What attitude should the library (and by library is 
meant those responsible for the staff) adopt in relation to the staff?” 
Upon this head I shall offer a single observation by way of argument. 

The Public Library has in many respects a business aspect, but in 
one vital point it differs from the modern mammoth. Neither the 
librarian nor the committee stand to make any financial gains (in the 
commercial meaning of the phrase) out of the library, no matter how it 
may be organised or administered ; and it cannot profit them to regard 
assistants as page-boys or message-girls when their intelligence and 
ability might be utilized in bringing forth the only gains which a library 
can show, namely a greater and more intelligent use of its resources. 

Unfortunately, however, many librarians pay little or no attention 
to this rather obvious and common-place fact, and it is this lack of 
appreciation which has prompted this article. It will be my endeavour 
to demonstrate how, with a little forethought on the part of the library, 
the lot of the assistant could be improved and his work rendered more 
interesting to him and more valuable to the library ; while the value of 
the library would be considerably enhanced, owing to the personal 
enthusiasm on the part of the staff which would result. 

In discussing this question it must at once be observed that, like 
all questions worthy of notice, there are two sides to it. On the one 
hand, the library is very often to blame for the very unsatisfactory con- 
dition of the staff, while in other cases, it is the assistant himself who 
is at fault. But I maintain that it is the library’s duty to see that the 
conditions are such that blame for shortcomings on either side cannot 
exist. The library can safe-guard itself against iricompetent and 
inefficient assistants being engaged, and it is its first duty to do so. 
When this is done, the latter of the two evils referred to will have been 
removed. If the library would only adopt a policy whereby a guarantee 
could be had that the assistants in the library would be taught their 
profession in a thorough manner, I am positive that the now prevalent 
lament regarding the apathy and carelessness of assistants would be 
reduced to vanishing point, because from observation, I believe that 
the assistant is the product of his environment; he is what the con- 
ditions in the library make him. The tendency in human _ nature is 
upward, and we, in our profession, are no exceptions. Give the 
assistant an opportunity to rise and he will not, as a rule, neglect it. 

If these assumptions are correct, the case then is one for the 
library in its own interests, as well as the assistants’, to consider 
immediately. 

Its policy, therefore, should be to provide the staff with every 
opportunity for improvement in general, literary and technical know- 
ledge. In order to meet the first part of the proposal, the time of the 
staff should be so arranged as to allow a reasonable portion for private 
study as well as recreation. And in order to fulfil the latter part— 
that relating to technical knowledge—the work of the library should be 
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sO organized as to ensure that every assistant shall, in a series of pro- 
gressive steps, obtain an adequate and thorough knowledge of all the 
practical details of librarianship. In brief, I suggest a system similar 
to that advocated by Dr. Baker, “whereby he (the assistant) could 
move from one post to another instead of being kept at a routine task 
for years together.” 

It is only with the latter part of this suggestion, however, that this 
paper is immediately concerned. The library can encourage assistants 
to take an interest in literary and general studies by providing oppor- 
tunities for their attainment, but on the technical side it should not 
stop with the encouragement; it should be the means of actual 
accomplishment. 

I have said that the library should be the means of providing 
assistants with a full knowledge of their profession, and for two reasons. 
Primarily because the library owes it as a duty to the staff, and it is 
only being fulfilled when this is done. And because the library has an 
obligation to itself, and only through training its staff in an efficient 
manner can it be fulfilled. We thus conclude that it is in the best 
interests of the library and assistants alike to organize the staff and its 
work in such a way as will give satisfaction to both. 

Our argument up to this point has been conducted on a general 
basis, but I shall now change from that head to the special, in order to 
make my meaning clearer. 

In a Public Library the primary essential as regards the staff is 
that the members thereof should understand the nature of the institu- 
tion in which they serve, its departments, and the work they are 
intended to perform in the service of the public. It is the assistant’s 
duty to know the scope of, and the relations of one department with 
another ; and to understand the routine work thoroughly. These are 
things upon which questions are daily forthcoming, and every assistant 
should be in a position to answer such questions promptly and satis- 
factorily. But this is not always the case. Many assistants, for 
example, do not understand rightly how to turn up the entries in a 
catalogue, or the uses of exact classification, or what connection the 
lending library has with the reference library, or with the magazine 
room. And yet these are the very elements upon which the success of 
a Public Library depends. 

The scheme which I am about to submit would mitigate, if not 
entirely abolish, this condition of things. 

The basis of the proper organization of a staff should be its 
grading. Let me hasten to explain, however, that by grading inviolable 
uniformity or rigidity is not implied. When a grading scheme assumes 
this cast-iron character it defeats its own object. To be successful it 
should be used as a means to an end, which is to group the staff in 
order to simplify its manipulation. By its means one is enabled to 
arrange the staff’s time and work in a satisfactory way, which is other- 
wise impossible. As a practical example, let us take a typical library 
with a staff of nine persons—a chief librarian and eight assistants. 
Discounting the chief, who is usually a law unto himself, the first step 
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is to appoint a sub-librarian, a chief assistant, who is virtually, if not 
nominally, a second sub-librarian, two senior assistants, and four other 
assistants. We thus obtain the following grades :— 


Grade 1 ... ..» Librarian 
o Sub-librarian 
os 2 Chief Assistant 
~« £0 Senior Assistants 
» § Assistants (ordinary). 


It will be noticed that a series of pairs (remembering what was said as 
regards the chief assistant) has been formed, the idea being that one 
person at least (two as regards ordinary assistants) in each grade will 
always be on duty at any part of the day ; and this idea will, as a 
matter of course, be observed in compiling the staff time-sheet. And 
it has the additional advantage of spreading the s¢rength of the staff as 
equitably as possible, as well as preventing a superfluity of juniors on 
part of the staff and a corresponding superfluity of seniors on another. 

In apportioning the work of the staff the grading scheme will be 
carefully considered. The juniors will be responsible for the mechani- 
cal and routine work, such as the preparing of books for service ; the 
arranging, checking and tidying of shelves; the serving of the public 
at the counter, and the numerous other duties too well known to 
require detailed mention. The seniors should have charge of the 
classifying and cataloguing of books, the accessioning of serials, the 
treatment of donations, and the compiling of statistics, etc. The chief 
assistant and the sub-librarian should have the general oversight of the 
staff and the arranging and checking of its work, and may also devote 
themselves to accessioning and cataloguing work, as well as dealing 
with the accounts and other committee work, under the direction of 
the chief librarian. 

No assistant should be dubbed “ reference ” or “‘ lending ” assis- 
tant. All should be considered as assistants in one institution, and 
should be afforded the opportunity of participating in every branch of 
the varied work of the various departments of the library. 

The practical advantages of this arrangement reside in the benefits 
it secures the library and the assistant alike. By means of this 
systematic grouping, the duties of the staff can be most easily arranged, 
and especially by grouping the staff in pairs it ensures that various 
assistants shall be able to perform certain duties whether the assistant 
ordinarily responsible for such duties is there or not. For example, I 
have sugyested that the senior assistants should be responsible for, 
among other things, the statistical work and the treatment of donations. 
Both assistants should understand the method of compiling statistics, 
and the treatment of donations, but one on/y should be responsible for 
one of them for a certain period—say a year. At the conclusion of 
that period they would change their jobs, the assistant who had been 
doing the statistical work taking charge of the donation work, and vice 
versa. During holidays and in cases of emergency no time (or temper) 
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need be lost in showing someone how to do this or that, because an 
assistant is prepared to take immediate charge, under these circum- 
stances. It thus obviates any dislocation of the regular work of the 
staff and makes for efficiency. It also possesses the happy advantage, 
so far as the assistant is concerned, of varying his duties and widening 
his knowledge of methods. This principle should obtain through every 
grade of the staff. 

Lest it should be thought that this scheme of grading might tend 
to keep assistants back if changes in the senior ranks were few, I think 
that even under this scheme the staff would be considerably better off 
than in ordinary circumstances. The grades, as already stated, are 
only meant to be arbitrary, so that after a junior assistant has learnt all 
he can of the various departments, and the minor work of the library, 
he should not be kept stationary, because there are no vacancies in the 
grades above. If he 1s qualified, let him be taught the other work, as 
no one knows how soon changes will occur, and he is thus the better 
prepared when the time comes. Even should changes not take place 
as early as desired, then, by the fact that he has a knowledge of the 
senior work, the possibility of promotion outside his own library is 
enhanced. And this is no mean advantage. In either case he is 
made more useful to the library, and his interest and enthusiasm in the 
work are maintained. 

As well as providing facilities for the acquiring of a knowledge of 
practical librarianship, the library should encourage assistants to study 
the theoretical aspect of their profession, and if the scheme outlined 
above is properly handled it should enable assistants to study the 
theory and practice simultaneously. The library itself can, as I have 
tried to demonstrate, provide opportunities for the study of the practi- 
cal work of librarianship, but other agencies will, of necessity, be 
responsible for the theoretical part. Foremost amongst these is the 
education scheme of the Library Association, and its syllabus is worthy 
of careful study and support. If assistants commence with section VI. 
and work backwards—a most excellent plan, and one advocated by 
many chief librarians—they will find that, at no inconvenience to the 
library, they will greatly advance their own efficiency. To quote the 
words of the Library Association syllabus: “candidates must bear in 
mind that reading alone is not of much value unless accompanied by 
a knowledge of books and methods such as can best be acquired by 
actual experience in a library.” It seems to me that the sum of per- 
fection is attained when assistants study the theory and at the same 
time are daily engaged in the practice. By commencing with section 
VI., and omitting V. until IV. and III. have been passed, the assistant 
can have this valuable help all through his studies. 

In passing let me remark upon a system which has of late found 
some little favour—that of making increases in salaries contingent on 
obtaining the Library Association certificates. Such a scheme should 
not, I think, be thrust upon a staff, because to an extent it interferes 
with the freedom of the individual. A good plan, however, is to make 
it part of an agreement with new assistants. The good sense of the 
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old assistants may be relied upon, and the question will thus auto- 
matically solve itself. 

In this paper I have purposely refrained from referring in detail to 
the literary and general education of the assistant, because this side of 
the question has recently had a most zealous propaganda. While in no 
wise depreciating this view of the question, I have a very devout 
opinion that the true basis of librarianship lies in a full conception and 
knowledge of the practical requirements of organisation and adminis- 
tration, and consequently strenuous efforts should be made to more 
fully develop the assistants knowledge of the underlying principles of 
his calling. Nothing I have said or implied is intended to belittle the 
literary training of the assistant. Indeed if the purpose of this article 
is fully appreciated it will be apparent that possibilities for its develop- 
ment are provided. 


é}e 


M900 + X050. 
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[Personal and other paragraphs intended for this column should be sent 
to the Editor, Library World, c/o Mr. D. J. Riper, 36, St. 
Martin’s Court, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C., not /ater than 
the roth of the month.) 


HE postponed monthly meeting of the Library Association was 
held at Worthing on June 13th, and turned out to be a very 
pleasant and enjoyable day. About sixty members and visitors 

attended of whom the majority came from London. Miss Frost 
conducted the local arrangements in a most business-like manner, and 
aided by her accomplished staff made everything agreeable to the 
visitors. The proceedings commenced with a motor-coach drive in the 
country around Worthing, after which lunch was taken at the invitation 
of the Mayor (Councillor Denton). The usual speeches followed, and 
Mr. Jast, the Hon. Secretary, in his most felicitous and gallant style 
acknowleged that Worthing possessed one of the nicest and best 
designed buildings of the size he had ever seen, and added that the 
staff were equally a subject for congratulation. Afterwards papers were 
read in the Art Gallery, the authors being Mr. H. D. Roberts of 
Brighton on “The Relation between the Public Library and the 
Museum”; and Dr. E. A. Baker of Woolwich, on “ Principles of book 
selection in municipal libraries.” Both papers were adequately 
discussed, as was the tea, which was thoughtfully provided by the 
Library Committee. At this latter function Miss Frost was obliged to 
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speak in acknowledgment of the highly eulogistic vote of thanks 
proposed by Dr. Baker, and acquitted herself so well that she will no 
doubt endeavour to express the feminine note in English librarianship 
at future annual meetings of the Library Association. 


Britisu librarians who intend to visit Brussels next August, on the 
occasion of the International Congress of Librarians, Archivists and 
Bibliographers, should register at once, in order to secure the necessary 
accommodation. The hotels in the neighbourhood of the principal 
railway stations and near the central boulevards are not only booked up 
but the prices have been advanced very considerably. It will be an 
advantage, therefore, for those who mean to attend to register at once, 
so that suitable arrangements can be made for travel and hotel parties. 
Probably about thirty British librarians, including a number of ladies, 
have already joined, and as there will be a party of from forty to fifty 
Americans, a splendid opportunity is afforded for the English element 
to become known to each other. The proceedings of the Conference 
will be conducted chiefly in English and French, and there will be little 
difficulty experienced so far as language is concerned. Brussels is not 
only a delightful city in itself, but it is full of an almost home-like interest 
for British librarians. Those who have read Bronté’s “ Vilette ” already 
know part of it, and there are hundreds of descriptions and allusions to it 
scattered throughout English literature. Belgium is to a large extent 
the cradle of the modern historical romance, for was not Scott’s “‘ Quentin 
Durward,” with its stirring pictures of the Ardennes and Liége, the 
parent of the historical novel as cultivated by Dumas, Conscience, and 
their followers throughout the world? There is another attraction for 
the British librarian in Antwerp, a city of great opulence and beauty, 
which contains in the Plantin-Moretus Museum, a shrine toward which 
every librarian-pilgrim should set forth. For these and other reasons it 
is to be hoped that next August will see a large delegation of British 
librarians of both sexes assembled in Belgium to do justice to an 
important professional and social conference. The expenses for a 
week’s attendance will not be high owing to the admirable travel 
arrangements of the Belgian State Railways, and if a convenient and 
suitable hotel can be secured, the majority of visitors will find the trip 
more economical than a similar tour in this country. As already 
announced, the subscriptions of 8s. 4d. should be sent either to Mr. H. 
V. Hopwood, Patent Office Library, Southampton Buildings, London, 
E.C., or to Mr. R. A. Peddie, St. Bride Technical Library, Bride Lane, 
London, E.C. 


ARRANGEMENTS are in full swing for the annual meeting of the Library 
Association at Exeter early next September. Although it is close after 
the Brussels International Conference, it is hoped that librarians will 
make an effort to be present at both meetings. An endeavour will 
be made to obtain a good series of papers, and as a number of 
American librarians are sure to attend, a further opportunity for a 
friendly exchange of ideas will be presented. 
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THE programme of the American Library Association, prepared for the 
annual conference at Mackinac* Island, is unusually attractive and 
varied, and makes the poor English librarian somewhat envious. Here 
is no hurried parade at a town, with meetings and functions following 
each other in rapid succession, but a leisurely saunter through a week’s 
professional pow-wow, at a health-resort in the great lakes. What 
could be nicer or more Fenimore-Cooperish than the idea of a series of 
discussions in the centre of what was once a French-Canadian and 
Indian island? Listen to this from the program—“ Those fond of 
tramping will find miles of beautiful roadways through forests and along 
the lake drives.” Again there are papers on important subjects of all 
kinds interspersed with drives, 5 o’clock teas, Michigan songs and 
legends, and other attractive items. The meeting will be none the less 
business-like, with its sectional conferences and round-table discussions 
on the State libraries, bibliographical matters, library commissions, 
colleges, children’s work, government documents, etc., etc. It seems 
strange that while in the United States the breaking up of the 
business of the conference into sections should be successful, in the 
United Kingdom this procedure nearly always results in failure and 
dissatisfaction. 


THE memorial, recently presented by the Glasgow branch librarians, 
asking for a reconsideration of the scale of salaries, was favourably 
considered by the Public Libraries Committee, who recommended the 
Town Council to make a remit of the whole subject to the Committee 
for further report. This the Council refused to do, but agreed that 
eight district librarians should be given increases of #10 each as from 
June 1st. The present maximum salary for district librarians in 
Glasgow, is £130, without residences, and it must be admitted that, as 
compared with many other comparatively unimportant places, this 
scale could easily be amended without injustice to anyone concerned. 


AN important practical manual, devoted to library bookbinding, by 
Messrs. G. A. Stephen (St. Pancras Public Libraries) and H. T. Coutts 
(Islington Public Libraries), is just about to be published, and when it 
appears it will be found a very full and valuable treatise on the subject. 
Both Messrs. Stephen and Coutts are experts on this topic, and have 
devoted about two and a half years to the collection of matter and the 
conduct of numerous experiments with papers, cloths, leathers, and 
methods of stitching. Mr. Stephen is Secretary of the binding section 
of the L.A. Book Production Committee, while Mr. Coutts has acted 
in a similar capacity for the paper section. 


Tue Mitchell Library, Glasgow, was closed on June 16th, to permit of 
the books being reclassified and overhauled prior to their removal to 
the new building in North Street. A selection of reference books will, 
however, be available in the magazine room, which will not be closed 
in the meantime. 


* Pronounce ‘‘ Mackinaw.”’ 
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Mr. Cuaries E. Sayie, M.A., of St. John’s College, has been 
appointed an additional under-librarian to the Cambridge University 
Library for a period of ten years from July 1st. Mr. Sayle is known 
for various poetical and bibliographical publications of merit. 


THE new Carnegie Library for Northampton, was opened on June gth, 
by the Mayor (Alderman Butterfield, J.P.), in presence of a large 
number of prominent townspeople. The accommodation provided 
includes a large reading room, a magazine room, lending department, 
lecture hall, student’s room, reference library, juvenile department, staff 
and store rooms, etc. Mr. Herbert Norman, Northampton, was the 
architect, and the building cost over £15,000. 


Mr. UriAH Woop, senior assistant at Lincoln Public Library, has 
been appointed chief librarian at Goole, out of about fifty applicants. 


A CONSIDERABLE collection of music has been added to the Shakespeare 
Memorial Library in the Birmingham Public Libraries as well as the 
works of some standard composers in good editions to the general 
collection. 


THE first of the open access libraries for the Bolton Co-operative 
Suciety was opened on May 28th, when it proved a great success, 500 
volumes being issued on that day without trouble or confusion. Advan- 
tage was taken of the removal to new and handsome premises in 
Bolton to effect the change from the closed to the open system. 


Mr. Basit ANDERTON, chief librarian of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, who 
has recently recovered from a serious illness, has issued a special report 
on the work of his libraries, which contains many interesting items. 
From a notice in the Newcastle Chronicle, of June 6th, the following 
extracts are made :— 


“Certain statistics contained in the report of the Special Committee 
relative to municipal employés, are not entirely correct, and with 
regard to wages and salaries he says it is true that there has beer, in 
Newcastle, an increase of £460 during five years, but this amount, 
considering the circumstances, seems very moderate. It is only about 
44 per cent. of the income, and is due mainly to the automatic action 
of the committee’s scale, and to the new appointments rendered 
necessary by the opening of the last two branch libraries. In giving 
comparisons in regard to nine large centres—Newcastle, Birmingham, 
Bradford, Hull, Leeds, Liverpool, Manchester, Nottingham and 
Sheffield—he draws attention to the fact that in Bradford only is the 
percentage spent in wages and salaries lower than in Newcastle ; in 
Leeds the percentage is the same as in Newcastle, and in the other 
towns it is higher. The percentage spent in books and binding is 
higher than in any of the other towns. In concluding this report, the 
librarian invites the committee to take a general view of Newcastle’s 
standing in the library world, leaving all statistical comparisons out of 
the question, and proceeds to state that the catalogues issued by the 
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Committee are recognised, not only in the United Kingdom, but as 
far afield as Australia, the United States, Germany, and so on, as 
valuable types of workmanship, and probably no other library in the 
kingdom, can exhibit so useful a series. Among others may be men- 
tioned catalogues of works on the fine arts, the useful arts, pure 
mathematics, the Bewick Collection, etc. With regard to the quality 
and range of the books themselves, Newcastle possesses a library of 
which the North of England might well be proud.” 

In congratulating Mr. Anderton on his recovery from his illness, we 
can assure him that professionally the Newcastle libraries rank very 
high in regard to equipment and administration, and nothing is a more 
convincing and enduring testimony to the value of an institution of this 
kind, than the number of other libraries which have been officered 
from its staff. In this respect Newcastle is one of the best training 
grounds in the country. 


‘Tue Governors of the National Library of Wales, who are confronted 
with a heavy expenditure of £52,700 on account of part of the new 
building at Aberystwith, are to be congratulated upon having received 
a Government grant of £4,000 per annum, and a special grant of £500 
for two years towards the building fund. Over 430,000 have been 
raised, and there is consequently still a considerable shortage to be 
made good. ‘This building when completed will be one of the most 


interesting in England. 


Miss GERTRUDE HUuGHEs, daughter of the late librarian, has been 
appointed librarian of Pontypridd for twelve months, on probation. 


One of the most valuable library tools which has appeared for a long 
time, is the second edition of Zhe Libraries of London: a guide for 
students, by Reginald Arthur Rye. ‘The book has been considerably 
enlarged, has 16 most interesting illustrations, and the information is 
set forth in clear language, with ample detail. An important feature is 
the addresses and hours of admission, two essential matters which most 
annuals ignore. ‘There is a very complete index to the libraries and 
their special collections, and there can be no doubt that Mr. Rye has 
done splendid service to students and librarians of ali kinds by the 
production of this thorough piece of work. It is published by the 
University of London, South Kensington, S.W., bound in cloth, at the 
remarkably low price of 2s. 6d. net. 


ATTENTION should be directed to the Report upon Public Libraries, 
Literary and scientific institutions, etc., of the Province of Ontario, for the 
vear 1909, by Walter R. Nursey, Inspector, printed at Toronto in rgro. 
lo those who are unaware of the great strides made in the organisation 
of the libraries of Eastern Canada, this report will come as an eye- 
opener of considerable dimensions. 131 Free and 234 “ Not Free” 
libraries are reported upon, and in some cases illustrated, in this 
remarkable document, which is refreshingly free from the stilted style 
and red-tape conventions of the average English parliamentary paper. 
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The libraries issued among them in 1909 the following volumes : 


From the free libraries... 2,421,049 
From the not free libraries 650,826 
lotal 3,071,875 
ee 
rom a stock of volumes, as follows :— 
In free hbraries Fe 775.976 
In not free libraries... poe 502,879 





Total 1,278,855 


If these are not remarkable figures for one province of a Colony, there is 
nothing extraordinary under the sun. In a future number we hope to 
give some details concerning the wonderful development of the 
Ontario library system. 


ue Liverpool Central Lending Library has been taken in hand by 
Mr. G. T. Shaw and his staff, and it will be opened this month, after 
complete reconstruction and enlargement. This library was much used 
by business people living on the Cheshire side of the Mersey and 
elsewhere out of the city bounds, and several difficult problems have 
had to be solved by the committee and chief librarian. A new cata- 
logue has been compiled and other improvements effected, and it is 
evident that when the Library Association meets at Liverpool, in 1912, 
there will be much to look at and study in the way of fine branches 
and other departments, which will show a marked advance on what 
could be seen at the last Liverpool meeting, in 1883. 


He meeting of the Northern Counties Library Association at Ilkley 
on June 13th was very successful from every point of view. A 
thoughtful and informative paper was read by Mr. A. H. Furnish, of 
York, on the effect of the rate limitation on small libraries, and as a result 
of the discussion a resolution was carried in favour of the removal of the 
limitation, and urging upon the Library Association the necessity of 
pressing the Government to pass legislation on the lines of the Public 
Libraries Bull. 


I'wo interesting subjects were discussed at the York meeting of the 
Yorkshire Branch of the Library Assistants Association on June 3rd. 
he evergreen subject: “Has Fiction any Educational 
Value,” and the other ‘* The Library and the Child.” Both subjects 
were well debated, and on a vote being taken on the fiction question, a 


One was on t 


large majority was in favour of recognizing its educational value. 


Mr. ‘T. E. Maw, of Luton, has not been forgotten by his many friends 
at King’s Lynn, who have presented him with a purse of gold and a 
suitable acknowledgment of his services to the town. A manuscript 
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booklet, containing. the following inscription, accompanied the gift: 

**List of contributors to a purse of gold presented to Mr. Thomas E. 
Maw, librarian of the King’s Lynn Free Library, 1899-1910, on his 
leaving the town to take up a similar position in the borough of 
Luton; in sincere appreciation of his eleven years’ services, and with 
best wishes for his future personal happiness and _ professional 


success 


‘THe exhibition of holiday literature and pictures as part of the exten- 
sion work of Public Libraries is gradually spreading. One of the most 
recent displays of this kind has just been completed at Ilford, where 
Mr. Radcliffe, the librarian, organized an exhibition on a large scale 
which ran for four weeks. It consisted of library books on various 
localities, railway and other guides, maps, pictures, etc., and the whole 
cost was defrayed by the amounts received from the sales of a catalogue 
and the advertisements therein. Ilford seems to have followed Croydon 
in this work, and also in the provision of forty-four lantern lectures by 
way of introducing readers to different localities. It is hard to say 
where this idea originated of circulating information and literature 
about holiday resorts as part of the work of a Public Library, but it is 
certain that at Finsbury about fifteen years ago the plan was tried of 
distributing large numbers of railway guides among the readers. ‘This 
was kept up for some time, but did not develop further, chiefly because 
there was no spare room available for exhibition purposes. The Ilford 
exhibition was quite a success, at least 8,o00 persons having attended 
during the four weeks. 


A NEW book on a subject of some importance to librarians of all kinds 
will shortly be published by Libraco Limited, 60 Wilson Street, London, 
E.C. This is a Manual of Library Classificatien and Cataloguing, by 
James Duff Brown, which for the first time will deal very fully with 
lied subjects. It will contain detailed information on every 
| h subjects, and will aim at supplying modern practical 


aspect of bot} 


thos al 


er than reiterating rules and ideas from the traditions of the 


needs, rath 


It will take the piace of the text-books on the subjects by Messrs. 


past. 

Brown and Quinn, and will bring the record of rules and systems quite 
up to date There has been great need for such a text-book owing to 
he others just mentioned being out-of-print, and the publication of the 
\nglo-American cataloguing rules and such methods of classification 
as the “Subject” have made this need more than ever urgent. 


DHS 
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FULHAM PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 


POPULATION : 159,850 (estimated). 
AREA: 1,700 acres. 
RATEABLE VALUE: £910,463. 
INCOME: £3,600. 

The Libraries Acts were adopted in 1886, and the first library was 
opened in temporary premises at Westfield House in 1887. 

The first librarian was Mr. Henry Burns, of Liverpool, and he was 
succeeded by the late Mr. Franklin Barrett. 


The library system consists of a new Central Library, erected on 
the site of Westfield House, and North and South District Libraries. 

The South Branch was opened in 1896, and soon after adopted 
the Open Access system in the lending department. 

In 1906 the North Branch was opened, the building having been 
presented by Dr. Andrew Carnegie, who gave £5,100. ‘This library 
was designed by Franklin Barrett, and has a newsroom on the ground 
floor, and a wide gallery with an open well on the first floor. It is 
arranged as an open access lending department with the books ranged 
around the walls. ‘The idea of this plan is to obtain oversight from the 
lending library to the reading room, and vice versa. 

The Central Library, as above stated, occupies the site of the 
original adapted building, and it was opened in 1g09, Dr. Andrew 
Carnegie having provided £15,000 for the structure. The architect 
was Mr. H. T. Hare, who has been responsible for so many successful 
library buildings and this may be regarded as one of his happiest efforts. 
On the ground floor there is a children’s reading room with an open 
access lending library partitioned off by means of a low screen. The 
reading rcom is open to ticket-holders only. <A select reference 
collection is provided, and there are also about 18 periodicals. ‘The adult 
lending library is organized on the safe-guarded open access system, and 
is furnished with steel book-cases which are fitted with illuminated 
guides to the classes and subjects. On the same floor at the back, is a 
large news room with wall slopes for twenty-four papers. There is a 
special periodical rack, containing files of the more important magazines, 
which are kept in box-shaped fixtures under the rack, where they can 
be used by the public. In the middle of the floor stands a book-case 
containing a quick-reference collection. 

The reference library on the first floor, is arranged for open access, 
and in addition to the books, there is a select number of the more 
serious magazines kept on one table. There are special students’ 
tables in addition to the ordinary large reading tables, and folio book 
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presses with sloping tops for consulting books. Local lighting has 
been adopted for the tables, and the general effect of this room is 
exceedingly handsome and pleasing. 

There is a large lecture hall to seat 250 people, with a separate 
entrance in the Fulham Road. This is fitted up with the usual lantern 
and other conveniences for lectures, and the optical lantern is kept in 
a special room adjoining the lecture hall, and the pictures are projected 
through a small aperture in the wall. 





Mr. Wacter S. C. Rat 


Librarian of the Fulham Public Libraries 


The work of the Fulham Libraries has been very successful, the 
total annual issues being now over 500,000 volumes. Lectures have 
always been a feature of the library work in the Borough, and each 
winter classes for the serious study of literary and scientific subjects are 
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arly attended by a large number of persons. 


two seasons lectures on the French language have been given 
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the Darwen Public Library, and increased the annual issues from 
32,000 to 89,o00 volumes per annum. He introduced the school 
library system into the Borough, which has been instrumental in 
circulating over 30,000 volumes per annum. 


Photo by Lewis, Birmingham 


LIBRARY. 


FULHAM CENTRAL REFERENCE 


Furniture by Elliot's Joinery Works, Newbury. 





On the death of Mr. Franklin Barrett, he was appointed chief 
librarian of Fulham in January, 1906, and had the work of organising 
the North Branch Library, and of organizing and _ re-classifying the 
Central Library. 
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Mr. Rae has conducted classes on library work and methods for 
the benefit of his staff, and also conducts the correspondence class in 
Section 6 of the Library Association Syllabus. Mr. Rae is a member 
of the Education Committee of the Library Association, and takes a 


Photo by Lewis, Birmingham 


READING Room. 


FULHAM CENTRAL 


Newbury. 


Furniture by Elliot's Joinery Works, 





yreat interest in the educational side of the work. He is perhaps the 
youngest municipal librarian in London, but his good work and 
abounding promise justify the statement that he will attain further 
distinction in librarianship. 
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SOME NEW BOOKS. 


oo°o 


[Votes and descriptive accounts of a selection of recent publications 
of interest to the librarian book-buyer.} 


DIETETICS. 


’ NEW edition has just been issued of Food and Hygiene, a treatise 
upon dietetics and hygienic treatment, by William Tibbles 
(London: Rebman, Limited, n.d.[ 1910]; price 5s. net), which 

is a useful contribution to a subject which 1s too often neglected, not 
only by libraries but also by the general public. This is one of the 
most practical and complete treatises we have seen, and it not only 
deals with all kinds of foods, but treats of diet in connection with 
diseases and enfeebled health. Beverages are also fully considered, 
and a brief but sufficient account is given of their composition and 
effects. Altogether, this is a work which should find a place in every 
Public Library. 
NEW FICTION. 

Messrs. Thos. Nelson and Sons have commenced a new series of 
2s. novels by good modern authors with the issue of Second String, by 
Anthony Hope (1910), a nicely produced book in green cloth, with a 
white and gilt title-label on the back. Although not quite so lengthy 
as an ordinary six-shilling novel these books are good value for the 
money, both as regards authorship and material. It is rather interest- 
ing to note that a number of copies in reinforced binding will be issued 
for the use of Public Libraries, and it is to be hoped that this 
experiment will be well supported. The books we have seen are fitted 
with linen joints, and the sections are sewn on tapes which are let into 
split boards. The thanks of all librarians are due to Messrs. Nelson 
for experimenting in the direction of overcoming the dilapidations so 
rapidly showing in modern books because of the rubbishy paper used. 
We apologize to Mr. Hope for keeping him waiting, but Second String 
is written with all his old grace and vivacity, and is well worth reading. 


MODERN GREEK. 

Asecond edition of Kyriakides’ Modern Greek-English Dictionary 
with a Cypriote vocabulary (Athens, 1909) has been issued by Messrs. 
Williams and Norgate at the price of 15s. net. It is a portly volume of 
924 pages, and is clearly printed and otherwise well produced. The 
work has been thoroughly revised since its original publication in 1898, 
and the author expresses his indebtedness to a number of other authors. 
Those libraries which do not already possess a Modern Greek dictionary 
will find this a very excellent addition to the reference shelves. 
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JAPAN. 


Miss Marie C. Stopes, the eminent geologist, has published her 
notes and observations on modern Japanese social life and scenery in 
the form of a handsome and nicely illustrated book entitled, 4 Journal 
Jrom Japan, a daily record of life as seen by a scientist (London: 
Blackie & Son, Ltd., 1910 ; price 7s. 6d. net). ‘The descriptions of life 
and manners in Japan are entertaining and graphic, although the diary 
form is somewhat of a hindrance to consecutive explanation. The 
descriptions of the home and social life of Japan are exceedingly 
interesting, and being so fresh and up-to-date convey a vivid picture of 
things as they are on the social side of the nation. 


POPULAR ASTRONOMY. 


A non-technical and non-mathematical book on astronomy is 
always desirable, and for that reason Chats about Astronomy, by H. P. 
Hollis, of the Royal Observatory, Greenwich, is welcome. It is pub- 
lished by T. Werner Laurie, at 3s. 6d. net, and deals in a chatty and 
clear way with the facts and superstitions of the science. As the 
author says, the book “ has not been written for astronomers,” but for 
persons who ask such questions as “Is Venus bright once a year? 
** Will it do me harm if the moon shines on my bed when I am 
asleep?” These and all kinds of questions are answered in a clear 
and intelligible manner, and the illustrations serve to give point to the 
information conveyed. 


LITERARY ESSAYS. 


Highways and Byways in Literature, by Hugh Farrie (London : 
Williams & Norgate, 1910; price 5s. net), is a collection of short 
papers on books and authors selected apparently from the wallet of an 
omnivorous reader. Homer, Heine, Swift, Marie Bashkirtseff, 
Marryat, Virgil, Rabelais, Andrew Lang and all kinds of other 
authors and literary topics are handled with a good deal of knowledge 
and humour. There is also a section devoted to death and spiritualism, 
and there are other essays and reflections on a variety of other 
subjects. 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 


Clement Shorter has written, and Frederick L. Griggs has illus- 
trated, another volume of Macmillan’s popular series of ramblers’ books 
—this time the Highways and Byways in Buckinghamshire (1910, 6s.) 
being the centre for pilgrimage selected. Like others of the same 
series, this one is full of interest, both topographical and literary. 
Naturally, Mr. Shorter has given prominence to the literary and bio- 
graphical history of the shire and has succeeded in writing a most 
entertaining and bright description of a district which is yearly attract- 
ing more and more Londoners. The illustrations are numerous, and 
do justice to the many old and quaint villages and buildings which 
abound in the shire. 
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INCUNABULA. 
000 


Conspectus Incunabulorum. Part 1.—A-B. (By R. A. Peddie. 
London: Libraco Ltd. 1910. 10/6.) Someone has said that a review is 
written to give pleasure to either the readers of the review, or the author of 
the book, or the reviewer himself. It gives me, as a writer anda worker 
in part of the field that Mr. Peddie has marked out for himself, intense 
pleasure to pay a tribute to the high qualities that this book displays. 
Librarians may begin to appreciate the courage displayed in beginning 
a gigantic task like this, which involves the attentive study of every 
account of early-printed books that has ever been published, the survey 
of every important sale catalogue, the judgment displayed in identifying 
books from the too often incomplete descriptions of early bibliographers 
with their fuller description, the pains necessary to decide whether 
“ super instutis,” “ pars prima,” and ‘‘ pars secunda” are two separate 
publications or only two parts of the same book with different title- 
pages in the same volume ; but they can have no real conception of 
the magnitude of the enterprise he has undertaken unless they have 
attempted some such task themselves. 

The truest test of the value of this book, until it has been proved 
by daily use in the great libraries of the world, lies in the opinions of 
those best qualified to speak on the subject of fifteenth century books 
by their life-long familiarity with them. Mr. Peddie is fortunate in 
having secured the approval of librarians whose names are household 
words among us; and more than their approval—their hearty co- 
operation. ‘The assistance of Dr. Haebler and his colleagues in Berlin 
is a hall-mark of the high seriousness of this undertaking, which 
relieves lesser bibliographers from attempting to endorse it; yet the 
names of Pollard, of Jenkinson, of Madan—to take the representative 
bibliographers of our greatest English libraries—of Billings and of 
Putnam from the United States, lend equal weight to the work. 

What Mr. Peddie gives us in this work is a list of the books and 
tracts published in the fifteenth century, arranged under their authors’ 
names, with a reference to the work in which a full description of the 
book is contained and to any facsimiles of its type that have been 
published. It will thus serve as a guide—first, to the few and fortunate 
librarians who have before them the task of making a complete library 
of incunabula, either from the point of view of type, or of authors ; 
second, to the more numerous class who are in charge of libraries con- 
taining a few fifteenth century books, telling them where a complete 
description of the precious volumes can be obtained ; and third, to the 
student of general culture, by giving him a complete list of what fifteenth 
century men of letters wanted to read, and what printers and publishers 
provided for them. This is the side of the enterprise in which I 
personally and I think most of the readers of this journal feel most 
interested, 
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It is not often that a reviewer feels himself bound to commend a 
publisher, but knowing the difficulty of praising people to their face I 
still must express hearty pleasure that Mr. Peddie has been able to 
induce this journal to undertake a task which lies a little off the beaten 
track of the usual library magazine, and this not only on my own behalf, 
but on that of all serious students of literature. Bibliography after all 
is not an end in itself, but a science which aims at rendering available to 
students the books that exist, and no more useful addition to fifteenth 
century bibliography than the book before us can be conceived. I have 
not searched for misprints or for mistakes—doubtless some exist since 
“humanum est errare,” but I have already been directed to books of 
whose existence I was ignorant, and have found my previsions of the 
extent of fifteenth century printing agreeably confirmed. It now only 
remains for Mr. Peddie’s fellow-librarians to give him their support in 
the most practical way—by putting his book on their requisition lists, 
even if they have to buy some incunabula to justify it. 

R.S. 


>< 


THE MODERN AMERICAN LIBRARY. 


oo 90 


T last an adequate collected account of library work in the United 
States has been published,* which, with the new edition of Dana, 
will enable British librarians to get a good general view of the 

immense work now being undertaken by our over-water cousins. 
Probably the volume will be as informing and novel to many American 
librarians, because since the issue of Fletcher’s book in 1894, nothing 
of this general character has been published. Mr. Bostwick’s object in 
writing the book was two-fold —he wanted to interest the general reader 
and to help his professional brethren by providing a convenient 
collection of facts concerning all phases of modern library work. In 
this he has succeeded, and the book is a perfect quarry of information 
concerning American library methods and activities. ‘To what extent 
Mr. Bostwick’s descriptions of the internal working of various methods 
will interest general readers it is difficult to say, but young librarians 
will find plenty to instruct them throughout the volume. In those 
chapters dealing with methods which concern library users or readers, 
the general public will find much of interest, as the author covers con- 
siderable ground in treating of the relations of municipal libraries and 
the state and public, reference and reading room policy, children’s 
libraries, travelling libraries, and so on. ‘The chief criticisms to be 
directed against the book concern its manner more than its matter. 


* The American Public Library, by Arthur E. Bostwick. New York and 
London: D. Appleton & Co. 1910. Pr 


ice 6s. net. 
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The style is very dry for a popular book ; the matter is somewhat 
hastily and unsystematically arranged, questions of foundation, buildings 
and methods being mixed up with those of policy and actual work in 
no particular order; and Mr. Bostwick has evolved from his inner 
consciousness the idea of an “old-fashioned ” English librarian which 
is manifestly based upon some misapprehension. As examples of want 
of system, it may be pointed out that Chapter XIV. deals with the 
library staff, while Chapter XXIII. is on training for librarianship. He 
starts administering his libraries before he has organized them and 
provided buildings, and in this way there is some overlapping and an 
impression of vagueness which is somewhat confusing. Says Mr. 
Bostwick :—“ Possibly the ‘old-fashioned librarian’ has not made 
himself heard and felt sufficiently ; there can be no sane progress with- 
out steady and reasoned opposition, and our library ideas have perhaps 
run a little wild occasionally. Of date, the most violent opposition to the 
modern library idea has been on the part of some members of the profession 
in England, who have condemned with heat what they characterize as 
American library ‘tomfoolery’ and extravagance. Their charges appear, 
on analysis, to be based on the assumption that it is not the business of 
the library to deal with that part of the community that does not 
voluntarily come to it.” The quotation in italics is a kind of /it-motif 
which permeates much of Mr. Bostwick’s book, and we hasten to assure 
him that his conclusion is entirely wrong. The average English 
librarian knows probably as much about American library conditions 
as the average American librarian knows about English ones. The 
“extensions” on which a skit appeared in the last series of this 
magazine had no reference to genuine American activities, but to 
certain festive functions which had no special connection with library 
work. Mr. Bostwick overlooks the important fact that in England the 
municipal libraries in most cases do not require advertising. Every 
British library has from the first as much work to do as its funds will 
permit, and there is no necessity for trying all kinds of devices to 
induce people to read. The question rather is :—‘‘ What would either 
American or British libraries do if everyone who could, made use of 
the libraries?” Let anyone imagine a city like St. Louis, for example, 
being raided in all its branches and departments by its 325,000 possible 
readers, that is 50 per cent. of the population! It would be extremely 
awkward for any city or town if such a thing happened, even if each 
reader only came once a week. We have never observed any tendency 
on the part of members of the library profession in England to belittle 
American activities which were directly concerned with library work. 
Surprise has often been expressed at the large sums spent on work with 
children, especially when such work seemed to invade the province of 
the teacher, but nothing but admiration is ever expressed for such 
splendid extensions as the travelling library, libraries for the blind, 
state library commissions and other features of modern American work. 

After describing at some length the various departments of 
American library work, and occasionally falling into didactic discussions 
of policy, which are not quite so useful as clear descriptions, Mr. 
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Bostwick completes his survey by adding an appendix of information 
about the larger libraries, the various library associations, etc. From 
the European point of view, the book would be improved by the 
inclusion of aclearer summary of American library legislation and more 
focal information generally. Long discussions on the methods and 
policy of bindings, lighting, heating and other merely administrative 
items common to all libraries, cannot possibly interest general readers. 
On such purely professional matters references to the literature of the 
subjects would be almost sufficient. The list of books on library work 
could be much improved, and if Morel’s Aid/iothégues, a mere 
journalistic effusion is included, certainly Graesel, and works like 
Brown’s Manual of Library Economy, 1907, containing many useful 
references to American library work might have been included. There 
are other notable omissions, such as Kroeger’s Reference Books, the 
Anglo-American Cataloguing Rules and similar important volumes, 
and the only English works quoted or mentioned are some by Jas. 
Duff Brown and J. D. Stewart’s Sheaf Catalogue. In spite of these 
little omissions and slight blemishes Mr. Bostwick’s book will be 
welcomed by every librarian as a most excellent account of the American 
modern library and its many activities. 


>< 


THE LIBRARY PRESS. 
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HE occasion of the twenty-fifth annual meeting of the New York 
Library Club has called forth, in the June Zzdbrary Journal, 
some retrospective essays on the work performed during the last 

quarter of a century, and has tempted several to indulge in prophecies 
regarding the work of the next. The writers skim lightly over archi- 
tecture, library schools, book selection, special libraries, inter-loan 
systems, work with schools, travelling libraries, open access, charging 
systems, and the numerous other aspects and details of library economy. 
It is certain that most wonderful progress has been made during this 
short period, not only in New York but all over the civilized world. 
The forecasts are perhaps more interesting from the “ quotable ” point 
of view. “There may be noted three tendencies in the development 
of the relation between libraries and schools: the tendency toward 
greater centralization of lending libraries and of library service to 
schools ; the tendency of the librarian to depend more and more upon 
the teacher in promoting the use of books by students ; and the ten- 
dency to provide for more systematic instruction in regard to the use of 
books, especially in high schools.” Regarding special libraries : “ More 
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and more the need for specialization in libraries presents itself, and as 
resources become known, students will turn from the free and reference 
libraries to special libraries, where they will find all material connected 
with their own line of work.” There will be great development in 
library work for the industrial public ; a central library organization will 
publish books “standard in size, paper, print, type, binding and 
matter.” These are some of the forecasts. They, and many others 
not quoted, are interesting as illustrating the ideals animating many 
modern American library workers. The other articles in the number 
are: “The Ventilation of a Library,” by Mr. R. C. Taggart ; “A Time- 
saver in the John Hopkins University Catalogue Department,” by M. 
L. Raney—a description of the use of a “‘ multigraph ” for duplicating 
catalogue cards. 

An ex-Press Agent, in the June Puddic Libraries, gives some hints 
on “ Library Publicity through the Press.” This is a branch of library 
advertising which is unfortunately almost entirely neglected in England. 
He says: “The bulk of copy from librarians put into my hands for 
editing, while I was in a newspaper office, outside of its amateurishness, 
was too much in the essay style, the woman’s club paper sort of thing.” 
He advises librarians to get into touch with the newspaper offices by 
offering to assist the editor by hunting up information, etc. He then 
gives one or two samples of the proper “ stories” to send to papers, 
and some practical notes, besides advice galore. There is also an 
account of the new County Library system of California, by Mr. E. 
Bruncken. This system, now being inaugurated, is “the first sys- 
tematic attempt at co-ordination of the Public Libraries of an entire 
State with all the other educational agencies of the commonwealth.” 
“The framework of the county system is very simple. Just as an 
incorporated city may maintain its municipal library, so each county 
may, if it chooses, establish a county library. As the city library may 
have its branches, so the county system will have its branches in 
various parts of the county, its deposit stations, its delivery automobiles 
that may bring the books to the very doors of the inhabitants. ... It 
is expected that gradually the libraries of the cities, especially the very 
small incorporated towns, will find it to their advantage to become 
branches of the county system, not only on account of the greater 
choice of books, but also for the expert administration which the small 
libraries are themselves unable to pay for.” ‘The result of this new 
organization, it is hoped, will be an efficient rural library service. This 
being one of the great problems of British library work, the result of 
the Californian experiment will be watched with interest. 

There are no articles in the June Library Assistant, the number 
being occupied by the annual report of the L.A.A., and by various odds 
and ends. The report is eminently satisfactory. The statement of 
“policy” shows a mixture of progressive and reactionary thought, but 
no doubt this will straighten out shortly. In the main it is sane and 
practical. The programme of the session just completed is crowded 
with active interest, and speaks well for the enthusiasm of those 
responsible for carrying it through. 
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The latest issue of the Library Association Record (May) is 
chiefly occupied by an historical paper on “ Dr. Thomas Bray,” the 
founder of the Bray libraries in the British Isles, America and the 
Colonies, by Mr. George Smith. Mr. Smith contrives to infuse a good 
deal of interest into a paper remarkable for the number of facts it 
contains. Mr. Edward Green writes on ‘School libraries: their 
organization and management,” advocating the arrangement whereby 
the local education committee provide the money, and the library 
authority provide the brains. He outlines a scheme of organization 
which has proved effective. Mr. J. W. Singleton supplies a discursive 
paper entitled “ ‘Weeds’ in library work,” touching briefly on such 
diverse subjects as badly produced books and the constitution of the 
Library Association. We are obliged to Mr. Singleton for supplying 
us with a title which would enable us to deal with any subject under the 
sun we disagree with! By the way, we notice a solemn review of 
Messrs. Pearson and Dana’s literary hoax, “The Old Librarian’s 
Almanack.” Mr. Pearson by this time must have collected quite a 
heap of scalps ! 

Mr. John Ballinger contributes an interesting and informative 
article on the National Library of Wales to the April Zzévary, giving a 
brief sketch of the history of the movement which resulted in the 
establishment of the library, and describing some of the treasures 
already acquired. 


<< 


LIBRARY ASSOCIATIONS. 


o 0o 0 


SCOTTISH LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 

HE second annual meeting of the Scottish Library Association at 

Dunfermline brought together a large turn out of the profession 
from all parts of Scotland, a larger number than at the first 
meeting held in Edinburgh last year. 

This result was influenced, doubtless, by Dunfermline being not 
only the birthplace of Andrew Carnegie but the city to which he has 
given so many benefactions and where many interesting experiments in 
municipal government have taken place, the system of Public Libraries 
not being the least. 

The members of the association were received by Provost Husband 
(the chairman of the Dunfermline Library Committee) in the Council 
Chambers, and in welcoming the Scottish Library Association to 
Dunfermline, gave some interesting references to the early relations of 
Dunfermline with Public Libraries and trusted that their meeting would 
be fruitful of good work and that they would leave Dunfermline with 
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many happy recollections. The president, F. T. Barrett, Esq., in reply 
thanked the Provost on behalf of the association for the hearty welcome 
they had received in a town so intimately bound up with the ancient 
history of Scotland and which seemed to have taken a new lease of life 
by its various schemes of municipal work. The Provost, who was 
accompanied by members of the Town Council, then left the meeting 
and the business of the day began with the president in the chair. 
The secretary, Mr. Craigie, read the report of the scrutineers on the 
election of the Council for the year 1910-1911, the members appointed 
being the same as for the previous year. In a letter to the secretary, 
Dr. Carnegie regretted his inability to be present to meet the Scottish 
librarians in his native town, the town to which he gave his first library. 

Mr. Barrett, in his address, thanked the members for the great 
honour they had done him in appointing him president for the second 
time. ‘The association had a larger number of members present, which 
showed that the interest of the association was being maintained. While 
this was satisfactory, the object of the association and especially of the 
council would be not only to keep up this interest, but stimulate and 
turn it to practical account. He gave some thoughtful suggestions as 
to how this could be carried out. The widely scattered character of 
their membership made it difficult to suggest many general meetings 
and their limited number could not give them an opportunity of starting 
a printed journal, but district meetings might be held where their 
various experiences and opinions might be collated, and typewritten 
sheets of news might be circulated amongst the members thus keeping 
them more in touch with one another. In regard to Library work in 
Scotland, progress was steady and they should be proud to be engaged 
in such a work ; and while care and study should be given to the pro- 
fessional or technical side of the work, systems of cataloguing, 
classification and the detail arising in a day’s work, besides these should 
be sympathy and helpfulness and catholicity towards our readers in their 
several wants and requirements. He concluded his remarks by referring 
to the privilege of meeting in the birthplace of Andrew Carnegie who 
had done so much to spread and extend the blessed ministry of books. 

The first paper was submitted by Dr. A. H. Millar (Dundee), on 
“The dual control of libraries and museums,” in which he gave an 
interesting account of the various library acts and stated that they had 
no special museums rate in Scotland and until some such bill be passed 
the dual control must remain. Such an arrangement was far from 
ideal, and he looked forward to the time when the rate would be 
increased so that an expert librarian and an expert curator could he 
employed, but in the meanwhile it was inevitable that the librarian 
whose claims to superiority were, in his opinion, undoubted, should 
combine the posts. Dundee had been very fortunate in respect that no 
portion of the rate had been spent on buildings, but the maintenance 
had absorbed all the available money. Dr. Millar’s paper caused some 
discussion, Mr. McNairn (Motherwell) said that museums seemed to 
be outlets for the unspent energies of committee men with ideas. 
The reason of the existence of the penny rate was not to provide 
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museums but books, and when museums in the smaller provincial 
towns were opened they were generally made the dumping ground of 
all the rubbish thrown out at this time of the year. ‘They should 
get from the meeting an expression of opinion that would discourage 
the formation of museums in connection with such towns until such a 
time as something could be done financially for them so as to enable 
them to enlarge their facilities that way. The main feature in the 
discussion of this paper was the pointed references to the inadequacy 
of the present library rate of 1d. per £1. 

The second paper was given by Mr. Roy, Glasgow, on the 
“ Anglo-American Cataloguing Rules” a paper which was to many 
utterly spoiled by the rapidity with which it was read. The paper, 
which gave a synopsis of the rules and a comparison with othe: 
cataloguing rules, commended a study of rules so that cataloguing 
should be systematized, and regretted that so far the rules had only 
been given for author and title. Mr. Minto, who was the Secretary ot 
the Library Association Committee, who with their American confréres 
compiled the rules, stated that although the rules were only author an¢ 
title it shou!d not be taken for granted that the rules for subject entries 
were not under consideration. After the reading of this paper, th: 
meeting adjourned for lunch which was given by the Town Council. 
The toast of the Scottish Library Association, was given by ‘Treasure: 
Harley, who, in a reminiscent mood, interpersed here and there with 
touches of quiet humour, gave an account of the beginnings of the 
Public Library in Dunfermline. He suggested that the librarians were 
in a real sense, the custodians of public morals, it was for them to use 
discrimination in regard to books, and to educate the peop!e in the 
books they should read. Mr. Barrett, in reply, touched on the subject 
of pernicious literature and thought that the aim of all of them who 
were responsible in suggesting books or advising Committees shouk! 
be to exclude that element as far as possible. In connection with the 
district libraries of Glasgow, if they had erred, they had erred on th 
side of prudence, and in consequence, certain books had been omitted ; 
for so doing they had been charged with old maidishness and unneces 
sary prudery, but personally he was prepared to accept censure for 
being too strict rather than otherwise. After lunch Mr. Christison, 
Montrose, read his paper on “ Safe-guarded open access in Publix 
Libraries.” He explained the system and how it was worked at Mon- 
trose and shewed that open access gave the idea of proprietorship with 
its accompaniment of public responsibility. He stated that open 
access had been in force since the library opened five years ago, and 
that at each successive stocktaking not a single book had gone amissing 
during that time. In recent years there had been a steady increase 
of libraries which had adopted open access, and the only grounds 
for refusing to consider safe-guarded open access were (1) unsuitable 
premises (2) the cost and difficulty of discarding expensive apparatus 
once a library is committed to it, and (3) the labour involved in 
re-classifying a library hitherto arranged in numerical or other order : 
open access requiring a close classification of the books on the shelves. 
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This paper occasioned some discussion most of the speakers having an 
open mind on the subject, the general feeling was that for libraries in 
small towns where the borrowers were well known it might be suitable 
but for large towns the indicator system was best. 

Dr. Millar, mildly sarcastic, stated that after mature deliberation, 
he had come to the conclusion that open access was a system which 
presumed a state of man’s mental and moral capacity which was rarely 
met with. Mr. Shirley, Dumfries, considered that open access would 
tend to more indiscriminate reading when borrowers sample the 
books. Mr. Mackenzie said, that to his mind, open access was a 
problem that was a mere question of expediency. Mr. Minto, who had 
practical experience in both indicator and open access libraries, agreed 
with Mr. Mackenzie. In Brighton he stated that over a hundred 
volumes, books used in the Higher Grade Schools, had gone amissing 
during the first year of his librarianship there, but since that time unti! 
he left there was hardly any book that could not be accounted for. 
Mr. McNairn stated that indicators were in libraries before the librarians 
were appointed and that it had been suggested that the Library Associa- 
tion might consider the advisability of educating Library Committees. 
The financial statement, presented by the treasurer, Mr. Duff, Ayr, for 
the year ending 31st May, 1910, showed a balance of £20 os. od., and 
the Council report for the year was submitted and adopted, and the 
Conference closed with a cordial vote of thanks to the Corporation. 

At the conclusion of the business the members were entertained 
to tea by the Carnegie Trustees in Pittencreigh Glen. Before dispersing, 
Dr. Ross, in a short speech, eulogised the library profession and Mr. 
Minto replied on behalf of the association. 

This ended the second annual meeting of the Scottish Library 
Association and all the members present came away with happy 
recollections of the enjoyable time spent at Dunfermline. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


oo 0 


To the Editor of Tue Liprary Wor .p. 


Sir,—The following may be of interest to your paper :— 

After protracted negotiations an arrangement has been completed 
under which the debt of the Johannesburg Public Library, amounting 
to £27,000, has been paid off, and the Trustees of the institution are 
to-day in the happy position of holding it free from encumbrance for 
the benefit of the town. ‘This result has been obtained by the follow- 
ing donations :— 

McArthur Forrest Fund Trustees (Mr. Lionel 








Phillips and Sir Percy Fitzpatrick) ... £8,000 
Witwatersrand Council of Education .» £9,000 
Transvaal Government we en ... £10,000 

£27,000 





The Committee look forward to a steady and rapid extension of 
the Reference Library and to meeting the requirements of subscribers 
to an extent that hitherto has not been possible. 


Yours faithfully, 


Public Library, P. F. CaDENHEAD. 


Johannesburg 


(e 
Fa 
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LIBRARY METHODS IN MODERN BUSINESS. 


o.h6U8lCU8 


HE commercial world, as a rule, is not the most enthusiastic 
supporter of Public Libraries, the attitude of the average English 
business man towards them being one of tolerant contempt, 

based largely upon the conviction that there is no money in them. He 
is also misled as to their value for business purposes by the occasional 
outbursts of irresponsible journalists, who go daft on the fiction 
question, with no more authority behind their statements than the 
figures of a single lending department f/us the Fleet Street imagination 
and the professional desire to turn out a sensational paragraph which 
will go the round of the newspapers. Largely for these reasons, and 
partly because no great endeavour is made to educate the business man 
in the commercial value of a good library, he is permitted to become 
indifferent to the value of institutions whose methods he adopts for his 
own business purposes without being aware of the fact. Yet, it is true, 
that practically all modern business methods of accounts, card indexing, 
vertical filing and general adjustability of office systems are derived 
from the actual practice of Public Libraries. This was shown most 
strikingly at the Business exhibitions held at Olympia, in London, and 
just recently at the “Premier Congrés International du Bureau 
Moderne,” held at Paris from June 23rd to 30th. At all these 
exhibitions librarians beheld their own methods of cataloguing, 
indexing and filing being exploited by stationers, furniture dealers and 
library furnishers as their own original inventions. Not a word as to 
the librarian pioneers who had made all this adjustability and expansion 
possible by their experiments and patient search after scientific flexi- 
bility of method. However, it is part of the nature of things that the 
ideas of the mere hermit-librarian should be exploited by the shrewd 
man of business, and librarians should rejoice that, at last, an universal 
service has been rendered to the world of commerce, which, though not 
generally recognized, must be accepted as a benefit which a body of 
mere officials have unconsciously created for their commercial brethren. 

At the Paris “Congrés International” a new feature was introduced 
which is worthy of imitation at all similar exhibitions devoted to one 
subject. This was a series of daily demonstrations or lectures on the 
various business methods on exhibition, each being handled by an 
expert. 

The indebtedness of the business man to the librarian was also 
recognized by the introduction of a lantern lecture on the work and 
methods of English libraries which Mr. Brown of Islington Public 
Libraries was invited to deliver. Most of these lectures were well 
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attended, and great interest was manifested in the British library work 
with children and the blind ; the Cardiff information desk ; the Croydon 
card catalogue; the Shakespeare and Hornby special collections at 
Birmingham and Liverpool ; the open access system at Islington ; and 
other features of municipal library work. <A lantern lecture on card 
systems for general business purposes was given by M. Georges Bor- 
geand, whose predecessor, M. Bonnange, was the inventor of a well- 
known card catalogue method.* Mr. Fortune, of Libraco, Ltd., 
London, also lectured on vertical filing, and so much interest was 
manifested in this, that he had to repeat his demonstration next 
morning to a band of about thirty enthusiasts, who sought information 
on every conceivable point. Other lectures were given on card indexing, 
loose leaf ledgers, and library and office appliances generally, and there 
can be no doubt that such public practical expositions of methods add 
enormously to the value of an exhibition. The close alliance between 
Public Library and business office methods was never so clearly shown 
as at this Congress. One saw cards being used for every kind of 
indexing and the sub-divisional treatment of material alphabetically, 
numerically, chronologically and by subject-matter. Then there was 
the adaptation of the sheaf system to all kinds of loose-leaf ledgers and 
books of account, and various sorts of cabinets and trays which had 
been designed by or for librarians. It would not be a bad idea if the 
Library Association were to organize an exhibition of library appliances 
which would bring home to the business community the accomplish- 
ments of the library profession in the application of scientific methods 
to the requirements of exposition and record. 

The promoters of the Congrés at Paris, were Messrs. Gaston and 
Maurice Ravisse, proprietors of J/on Bureau and other periodicals, and 
the exhibition was held in the Tivoli-Vauxhall, Rue de la Douane 
a commodious suite of rooms, at one time used for musical and other 
amusements. Most of the space was occupied, and some very interesting 
exhibits were shown. The ultimate results of this first exhibition of 
modern business methods in France can hardly be forecast, but there 
is no doubt as to its entire success and the probability of a larger and 
more comprehensive congress being held next year. The English 
lecturers were treated with marked cordiality and hospitality by the 
whole of their French confréres, and are indebted to quite a number of 
gentlemen for their kind attentions. M. Giraud, Editor of Mfon 
Bureau, was especially helpful, and acted as translator to both lecturers, 
while Messrs. Ravisse, not only accompanied the lecturers on visits to 
manufactories of interest, but were especially attentive on the side of 
bounteous hospitality. 

The close resemblance between library methods and those of the 
modern business system has rarely been pointed out, and librarians 
can claim that in the search for methods of exploiting the “book” they 
have discovered the best principles for preserving and making readily 
accessible records of every kind. 


* See Manual of Library Economy, p. 257. 
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THE BRUSSELS INTERNATIONAL 
CONGRESSES. 


°o.6Uc8lCU8 


HE first instalment of printed reports connected with the Congress 
of Archivists and Librarians, to be held at Brussels on August 
28th-31st, has now been issued to members, and a most 

interesting book it proves to be. In 166 pages there are twenty-three 
reports on various subjects in English, French and Dutch, with a large 
preponderance of the American element. Some of the reports are on 
the same subjects, but viewed from different national standpoints. For 
example, Mr. Roebuck of Walthamstow reports on “ Library work with 
the Blinds (sc.) in Great Britain,” and Miss Neisser of Philadelphia 
has a similar report on the United States side of the work. Mr. Brown 
of Islington contributes an elaborate report on the “ Position of British 
librarians respecting salaries, hours, vacation, superannuation, etc,” 
and Mr. Bowerman of Washington, D.C., presents the American con- 
ditions The conditions for entrance to the library service in America 
are given by Mr. Wyer, jnr., of the New York State Library, and Dr. 
Baker sums up the British position. M. Frangois Galabert of ‘Toulouse 
publishes a most interesting description of the parish registers of France, 
and there are other French, English and Dutch contributions of great 
interest and value. When the whole of these special international 
reports have been printed, librarians and archivists will secure a most 
valuable encyclopedia of present-day practice in every department of 
work. 


The following estimate of the cost of visiting Brussels from London 
has been obtained from Messrs. Thomas Cook & Sons, Leadenhall 
Street, London, E.C. 

A. Night travel via Dover-Ostend, available for 14 days :— 

Fare: return 2nd class (cabin on steamer 2s.extra) I 9 3 
Second-class hotel @ 7s. 6d. for, say, 9 days om 2 £2 


£416 9 





B. Day or night travel ofa Dover-Ostend, available for 1 month:— 
Fare: return 2nd class (cabin on steamer 2s. extra) 2 11 8 
First-class hotel @ 8s. gd. (with meat breakfast 

and dinner but no luncheon) for, say, gdays 3 18 9g 


£6 10 5 





An additional charge will be 8s. 4d. for the Library Congress 
membership ticket, which admits to the meetings, receptions, fétes 
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and the exhibition. A similar sum will be required from those who 
join the Bibliographical Congress which meets on August 25th, 26th, 
27th. The programme of this has not yet been issued, but a joint 
re-union of the Library and Bibliographical Congresses has been 
arranged for Sunday, August 28th. 

A communication just received from the Brussels headquarters of 

the Library Congress contains the following particulars :— 

s. The Secretariat of the Congress is established at the Royal 
Library, 5, Rue du Musée, close to the Place Royale, and 
will be open on Sunday, 28th August, from ten to three, for 
the issue of tickets and publications. 

2. Those who pay their subscription of 8s. 4d. (payable in Britain 
to Mr. H. V. Hopwood or Mr. R. A. Peddie, as previously 
announced) will receive a membership card (which gives free 
entry to the exhibition), invitations to the receptions and 
fétes, and an illustrated guide to Belgium; also the pro- 
gramme and the reports and other publications. 

3. Members can have their correspondence addressed as under :— 





3IBLIOTHEQUE ROYALE DE BELGIQUE, 
5 Rue pu Musée, 
BRUXELLES. 


Ur MOnstCUP....ceccceceee stein ietlakaeniandien jauben 


Membre du Congres. 


4. Members desirous of taking part in the official receptions and 
fétes are requested to bring evening dress. 


>} 


RULES AND REGULATIONS FOR LENDING 
LIBRARIES. 


By P. E. Farrow, Librarian, Public Library, Brockley, London, SE. 


Oo ° ° 
HE majority of Public Librarians to-day are eager to popularise 
their libraries. Ideas of many kinds are carried into effect 
with the object of “ drawing” the public, and impressing upon 
the people the great usefulness of these institutions. The art of ju li- 


cious library advertising has been studied assiduously ; indeed, it may 
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now be said to be a:branch of library economy. The dull book-stores, 
soul-damping caskets of knowledge, are things of the past. Bright, 
clean, and well-lighted buildings are provided, and everything possible 
is done to make the acquirement of information a pleasing task: one 
which shall whet the intellectual appetite rather than damp it. In some 
cases enterprising officers have been rewarded by seeing their libraries 
well used ; in others, however, small result has accrued. 

It is submitted that one cause for the comparatively small interest 
taken by the public in some libraries is the amount of “red tape” 
which is imposed upon the borrowers. ‘The rules and regulations of 
some libraries savour largely of the Mosaic law. The “thou shalts” 
and ‘thou shalt nots ” are so numerous that it becomes difficult to find 
what benefits are supposed to follow their observance. 

Another cause is the absence of proper organization in the 
administration of the Acts, causing bad service and dissatisfaction 
among the borrowers. Simplicity is to be commended, because it is 
natural and appeals to those brought into contact with it; but ignor- 
ance and neglect, especially in what are supposed to be learned 
institutions, are to be condemned. The writer had cause to visit a 
Public Library in this country some months back. He found that to 
become a borrower from its lending library a person had only to write 
his or her name and address on any piece of paper that happened to be 
handy. No qualifications were necessary. The rest of the “‘ system ” 
seemed to be in keeping with the method of “joining the library.” It 
is only fair to say that this particular instance does not exist now. It 
is to be hoped there are no others. 

The two types mentioned are stumbling-blocks to the progress of the 
profession. The more intellectual members of the public will not 
patronise institutions where they are called upon to almost produce 
their birth certificates, nor where there is neglect and chaos. It is 
time these things had passed away. Practically all the obnoxious rules 
and regulations can be broken with impunity, and the only result they 
can have is to cause indignation in some persons, and frighten others 
away from the buildings. 

For instance, the rule which is in force in most Public Libraries 
requiring persons whose names do not appear on the Parliamentary 
Register or General District Rate Books of the borough to obtain a 
guarantor who shall be responsible for any books lent to the borrower. 
What is to prevent a person consulting a copy of the Parliamentary 
Register and signing the name of a ratepayer? Or, why could not a 
person sign for a friend without the friend’s knowledge? ‘The assistants 
lo not know ratepayers’ signatures, and a person who meant to be dis- 
honest would not hesitate to take the risk. It is suggested that it 
would be to the advantage of libraries to do without the “ guarantor 
system.” In the large majority of cases the guarantor is a person 

ving in the same house as the borrower, and in the case of the borrower 
\oving, the guarantor disappears also. Persons over sixteen years of 
ize who are not ratepayers can be trusted quite as safely as those who 


t 
re, and th ly check necessary is the verification of the address. 
Where an applicant’s name does not appear on the Parliamentary 


it 
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Register, Local Directory, or General District Rate Books of the 
borough, the applicant should be required to obtain the signature of 
someone whose name did appear on one of those books, to certify that 
the right address had been given. (See illustration of voucher.) No 
guarantee should be required. ‘The signature is of the same value in 
either case, and in the method recommended much easier to obtain. 
Persons under the age of sixteen years should be recommended by 
schoolmasters, parents or guardians. The parents or guardians are 
responsible for their actions in any case. 

The question of fines is one worthy of consideration. While it 
is admitted that a system of fines is a necessary evil, it is suggested 
that it should be reduced to a minimum evil. In some libraries 
offenders are charged twopence per week or portion of each week the 
book is overdue, ad infinttum. Others are a little more lenient, and 
charge only one penny for the first week, and twopence per week after. 
Some have a boundary, some have none. The point to be borne in 
mind is that the rule is not made to obtain money, but the timely 
return of the books. Surely, then, a penalty of one penny per week or 
portion of a week the book is overdue, the progress to stop at sixpence, 
would have the same effect. A postcard could be sent when the fine 
amounted to fourpence, and a visit from a member of the staff might 
follow the next week. The revenue derived from this source anywhere 
is too small to be allowed to interfere with good work, and the fact of 
the fines being small would undoubtedly add to the popularity of the 
library. 

At most libraries a charge is made for either the voucher or the 
borrower’s ticket. This charge is said to be illegal. Nobody seems 
inclined to seriously challenge it, and the rule continues to be made 
and enforced. Whether it is illegal or not apparently matters little. 
It is certainly unpopular, and should be dropped. ‘The small addition 
to the exchequer is unworthy of comparison with the dissatisfaction of 
the borrowers. 

The renewal of reading time for books is another sore question. 
The rules of some libraries forbid it; some allow the renewal of non- 
fictional works only, and others permit the renewal of any book that is 
not known to be wanted by another reader. The last named condition 





is the more wise. Most novels can be renewed with safety without 
causing inconvenience to borrowers. No very popular books of any 
class should be renewed. ‘To refuse extra time tor works of Dickens, 


Scott, Thackeray, etc., is absurd ; yet some libraries do it, much to the 
disgust of the readers. 

Che majority of Public Libraries require borrowers to renew their 
vouchers annually. Of course, where the guarantor system 1s properly 


carried out that is necessary. Otherwise it is quite unnecessary. The 
notification of changes of address is sufficient. The writer’s experience 
shews that guarantors have only to be applied to when borrowers have 
moved away, taking library books with them. ‘These cases are very 


few, and in every instance within the knowledge of the writer the 
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guarantor has disappeared also. Renewal of vouchers is no check, and 
the guarantor system is neither a check nor a deterrent. They are a 
nuisance to both borrowers and library officials. 

There are other unnecessary rules and regulations in force in 
Public Libraries which might be mentioned ; but those already touched 
on are surely sufficient to show that undue restrictions are enforced 
and needless trouble caused. Of course, it is essential that something 
shall be done to protect public property. This is supposed to be an 
enlightened age. It is true that man is becoming a more logical being 
and that his moral tone is in the ascendent. The children in our 
schools are treated very differently from the methods of twenty years 
ago. Discipline is not obtained by means of a birch or cane. The 
masters appeal to the better instincts of their scholars and are much 
more successful. Knowledge is not hammered in with a stick without 
explanation of the whys and wherefores. The lessons are put before 
the children in a refined and logical manner and the result is that the 
reasoning faculties and moral qualities of the youngsters are much 
better developed. ‘There are, however, still some small-souled persons 
among us who would steal where an opportunity presented itself. 
Perhaps in the course of a few generations the genus will disappear ; 
but in the meantime that kind of borrower must be catered for at the 
expense of the right-minded ones. 

Without rules there can be no true organisation. Without 
organisation chaos reigns ; so rules we must have. There are three 
important points which should be borne in mind when compiling a 
code of rules for a Public Library. ‘They are :— 

1. Let them be as few as possible. 

2. Let them impose only restrictions which are essential to the 

proper working of the library. 


3. Let them be couched in courteous terms. 


The following set of rules is submitted as being practicable for the 
working of an ordinary Public Lending Library. Other rules explain- 
ing the particular system in use could be added if necessary :— 


BOROUGH OF BORNSTONE. 


Pusiic LIBRARIES COMMITTEE. 


Rules to be observed by borrowers from the Lending Library. 
1. The Lending Library shall be open from — to each day except Sundays, 
HOURS OF Wednesdays, Good Fridays, Bank Holidays, and such other 
OPENING, times as the Committee shall from time to time appoint. 


2. Any person resident or employed in the Borough of Bornstone over ten years 

of age may borrow books for home reading. Persons whose 
HOW TO names appear in the Local Directory, Parliamentary Register 
BECOME or General District Rate Books of the Borough may become 
BORROWERS. borrowers on filling in a voucher provided for the purpose. 
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ADULTS. New residents and residents whose names do not appear in 
either of the books mentioned, must obtain the signature of a 
resident whose n:me does appear on one of those books, to 
certify that the proper address has been given. (See also 
next rule.) Vouchers must be filled in and leit at the Lending 
Library counter. If on examination they are found satisfactory, 
tickets will be issued two days after their receipt. Extra 
tickets, to be used for borrowing non-fictional works only, will 
be issued on the application of borrowers personally, one to 
each borrower. 

3. Children over ten years of age may use the Children’s Library. They must 

CHILDREN ( btain a voucher from the Assistant in the L ibrary, fill it in, 

BETWEEN and ask one of their parents, guardians, or their sc hoolmaster 

10 & 16 YEARS to sign it also. It must then be given back to the Assistant at 

OF A the Library. All persons under sixteen years of age must 

obtain a recommendation 

4. Any person losing a ticket should give notice thereof to the Librarian 
immediately. A new ticket will be issued two days after the 

LOST TICKETS. receipt of such notice. ; 

5. Borrowers leaving the ne — irhood are requested to return their tickets to 

CHANGES OF the library to be cancelled. Changes of address should be 

ADDRESS. notified within a week of moving. 

6. The time allowed for reading a book is fifteen days, including dates of issue 
and return The dates books should be returned are st: am pe d 


TIME on the labels inside the books. Any book can be renewed for 
ALLOWED FOR a further period of fifteen days prowess it has not been asked 
READING. for by another borrower. Any borrower keeping a book more 


than fifteen days (without it having fem renewed) will be 
fined one penny for each week or portion of each week over that 
time. 
The Library is closed during fa first week in August of each year for stock 
taking and cleaning. Due notice will be given, and all books 
STOCKTAKING. must be returne _ for that week irrespectiv f the time allowed 
for reading. The penalty for the non-observance of this rule 
is a fine of one shilli 


ms 
/ 


8. A borrower having a case of infectious disease in his residence must report 
the occurrence to the Librarian immediately on its discovery. 

INFECTIOUS He must not return any books tothe Library. The Sanitary 

DISEASE. Inspectors are instructed to take away and destroy any books 
which happen to be in a house so affected. The borrower will 
be allowed to again use the Library when his house is certified 
to be free of infection 

9. Each book must be delivered into the hands of the Librarian or his Assistant 

If on examination it be found to have sustained any damage, 


LOST OR the person to whom it was lent will be required to pay the 

DAMAGED cost of such damage. Any person losing a book borrowed 

BOOKS. from the Library must pay for a new copy of equal value 
] 


Books must be kept clean and dry. Corners of pages must 
not be turned down, nor may pencil or other marks be made 
in the books. 


10. Persons desirous of proposing books for addition to the Library may do so by 
— g particulars of the same in the “ Suggestions Book 
SUGGESTIONS. ; ding Lil — 
l the Lendir y Library 
11. The Librarian H ull have power to refuse to lend books to any person who 


neglects to comply with any of these rules 


Librarian and Clerk to 
the Libraries Committee. 
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StirF CARD WITH RULES PRINTED ON BACK. 








— _— — _ , 


BoROUGH OF BORNSTONE: PUBLIC LIBRARIES COMMITTEE. 
ADULT’S APPLICATION CARD. NO .0ccceses 
I, the undersigned, do hereby apply for a Borrower’s Ticket. I under- 
take to comply with all the rules of the Libraries Committee from time to 
time in force 


Name in Full. Address in Full. | Age. Occupation, 


(Applicant’s Signature)......cccccccoerecerecsecececeseececerecesoneces 


The following form to be filled in by a resident (see Rule 2) 
when the applicant's name does not appear in the Local Direc- 
tory, Parliamentary Register or Rate Books. 





I hereby certify that to my certain knowledge Mr.........0.00000 moneenmeveton 
lives at the address mentioned above 
euseseoes is in my employ.* (StQnature) .....eccccceccececccecccccccsecessveces 
Cross off if not correct (Ad NT. nsecugundesnnsiesnaniiaedeidion evcee 
StirF CARD WITH RULES N BACK 


BoRouGH OF BORNSTONE: PUBLIC LIBRARIES COMMITTEE. 


CHILD’S APPLICATION CARD. TO sceseseee 





I wish to borrow books from the Children’s I ul and I pré to 
take care of them, and to return them at the proper times. 
Name in Full Address in Full. Ag Occupation or 


Name of School. 
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THE L.A. EXAMINATIONS, 1910: 
A CRITICISM OF THE PAPERS. 


0 .O8 698 


HE number of candidates who presented themselves for exami- 
Zk ation by the Library Association, in May last, was again 
substantially greater than in any previous year. We do not, at 
the moment, know how the candidates were distributed among the 
different sections of the examination, but a factor of some potency 
would be, without doubt, the institution this year of an additional 
correspondence class, namely, that in Classification. Students in the 
provinces have now the advantage of efficient correspondence tuition 
in sections three, four, five and six of the syllabus, and the disabilities 
attending life in a provincial library are thus gradually being removed. 
We, however, always imagined the picture of provincial librarians 
yearning to sit for the examinations if only greater facilities for study were 
provided, as somewhat overdrawn. There was, though, truth in the 
allegation of London’s preferential treatment in this respect, as 
metropolitan librarians will readily agree, and an approach to equality 
of opportunity is a matter for sincere congratulation. 


LITERARY HIstTorY. 


The form of these papers commends itself to us more than did 
that of last year’s, when we had occasion to protest against the admis- 
sion of too many alternative questions, with a consequent lessening of 
the value of the test.. The morning paper (which treats of the whole 
range of English literature) also shows improvement in that the mere 
cramming of critical histories of English literature would scarcely be 
sufficient to secure a pass. ‘The student would do best who was 
familiar at first hand with most of the masterpieces of our literature 
The range is a wide one, covering in this paper the period from 
Beowulf to Tennyson, and the questions must be set with this fact in 
view, but wherever possible the examiners would do well to insist on 
the reading of books rather than about them. 

The special period, 1870-1g00, was the subject of the afternoon 
examination. Some, competent to judge, would doubt, whether a 
period so little remote was, as yet, “ literary history ” at all, and would 
question the wisdom and strict accuracy of asking for “‘ Notes on the 
work” of living authors whose days of accomplishment are by no 
means over, such as Lord Morley, James Bryce and Edmund Gosse. 
The public librarian, however, is perhaps more concerned with the 
modern period than with any other, and herein is ample justification. 
The paper, moreover, was set with a nice discrimination and an evident 
sense of form. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

The questions in this subject will not, we understand, be again 
framed on the lines familiar tous for some time. Next, and subsequent 
years, will see a movement, characteristic of the times, towards greater 
specialisation. The scope of Literary History was thought too 
extensive, with the consequent introduction of a “special period” 
some two years ago, and now the subject Bibliography is to be divided 
into sections, amongst which the student may make a selection, and 
present himself for examination in those sections alone. 

Question A. 1. of this year’s paper involved a knowledge of the 
literary contents of English incunabula, and many students would find 
themselves unprepared for such a question. Too often the biblio- 
grapher confines himself to the typographical features of early printed 
books, unmindful that this was quite a subsidary matter when first the 
works were produced. We liked Question D.2. Here the candidate 
was asked to comment on six actuai colophons, and transcribe from 
them the place of printing in English, the name of the printer, and the 
date in Arabic figures. Four of the colophons were in Latin, one in 
French, and one in German. This we think an improvement, and of 
more practical value than a mere list of dates composed of unusual 
combinations of Roman numerals. The other questions were as com- 


prehensive as usual, and very fairly framed. 


CLASSIFICATION. 


The theoretical paper in this subject was easier than that of last 
year, but still of average difficulty. In the practical part (when copies 
of the Decimal and Subject Classification Schemes were provided) 
prospectuses of the following books were to have the symbol according 
to “Brown” and “Dewey” assigned to them:—t. Aristotelis de 
partibus animalium libri IV, et De Generatione animalium libri V., eé. 
Lipsiae, 1832. 2. Boyce (Sir R. W.) Mosquito or man? London 
[1909]. 3. Chailley (J.) L’Inde britannique. 4. Dickins (I..) and 
Stanton (M.) An Eighteenth century correspondence. London. 
5. Hone (P. F.) Southern Rhodesia. London, tg1o. 6. Marriage 
(M.) and (E. ) The Sculptures of Chartres Cathedral. London, 1910. 
7. Seligmann (C. G.) The Melanesians of British New Guinea. 
London, 1910. 8. Snell (F. J.) Handbook to the works of Dante. 
London. 9g. Thornton (F.) and (A.) Leaves from an Afghan scrap- 
book. London. 10. Tutton (A. E. H.) Crystalline structure and 
chemical constitution. London, 1910. 


CATALOGUING. 

There were in this paper the usual questions relating to the 
preparation of copy for the printe r, the annotation of books on certain 
spec ified subjects, and the provision of addi tional references for certain 
given subject headings, and there was again a list of cat: iloguing terms 
to be defined. The paper was undistinguished, and the conscientious 
student would find few difficulties in it. In the practical work, te 
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book prospectuses were to be catalogued according to dictionary and 
classified usuages respectively, and four of the entries were to be 
annotated. We believe our experience is general that candidates present- 
ing themselves in this subject find the time allowed disproportionately 
allotted between the morning and afternoon papers. We have almost 
invariably noticed that three hours more than suffices for the theoretical 
paper, whilst in the practical work the same length of time is not found 
sufficient. Would not two hours (an allowance of seventeen minutes 
per question) for theory, when seven questions are to be answered, and 
four hours for practice, when the student has to catalogue fully ten 


books be more equitable ? 


v 
iV 
+} 
ul 


Liprary History AND LIBRARY ROUTINE. 

The questions in these sections call for but little comment. The 
Library History questions were a happy combination of the past and 
the present day, and were of ordinary difficulty. In Library Routine 
the practical was largely predominant. This is the section of the 
syllabus which is supremely practical, and the examiners, Messrs. Plant 
and Roberts, have remembered this throughout. On the whole, the 
questions would require slightly more working out than those set last 
year. 

T. E. TuRNBULL. 


o< 


M900 + X050. 


o 0°90 


[Personal and other paragraphs intended for this column should be sent 
to the Editor, Library World, clo Mr. D. J. Riper, 36, St. 
Martin’s Court, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C., zot later than 
the 10th of the month.| 


HE following entry, copied from the catalogue of a London 
second-hand bookseller, shows how easy it is for anyone with a 
faculty for connecting up slight resemblances to perpetrate a 

howler :— 
[Carmen Sylya]—Low Tipe on GRAND Pre. A 
Book of Lyrics, by Bliss Carman, nicely printed, thin 8vo, 
cloth, Large paper copy, 5s. 1893. 
I believe I am correct in stating that the author is Carmen 
Sylva, Queen of Roumania. 


Tue July issue of the Axtiguary contains an interesting illustrated 
article on “The Earliest Printed Maps,” by Mr. T. W. Huck, librarian 
at the Literary and Scientific Institute (Saffron Walden). The illus- 
trations are reproduced from photographs taken from books in the 
library. The first is from Ptolemy’s Cosmography, printed at Rome by 
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Petri de Turre in 1490, a copy of which book was offered in the (1910) 
catalogue of Frederick Miiller et Cie., of Amsterdam, for 1,000 florins 
(approximately £83 8s.). The second illustration is from Miinster’s 
Cosmography published during the years 1544 to 1558, at Basle, from 
the press of Henri Petri; the edition in the library being beautifully 
bound in sheepskin and dated 1553. The last illustration is from an 
engraved portrait of Miinster, by Jodocius Hondius. Another very 
interesting series of books in the library is Braun and Hogenberg’s 
Civitates Orbis Terrarum, in six volumes, 1572-1618, one volume of 
which (the first) contains the second engraved map of London, dated 
1572, the first being engraved by Aggas about 1560, but not published 
until 1603. It is extremely attractive to antiquarians, as it shows 
London prior to Shakespeare’s time. 

A GERMAN edition of Stephen’s recent book on binding has been 
issued by Hartleben, of Wien and Leipzig, under the title Dre moderne 
Grossbuchbinderet, translated by Hermann Scheibe, head of a large 
Viennese firm of bookbinders. This edition is considerably enlarged, 
and contains additional illustrations of modern bookbinding machinery. 
The price is 5s. net in paper, and 6s. net in cloth covers. 


Tue Library Assistants’ Association, at their annual meeting held at 
Toynbee Hall, London, on June 8th, elected the following officers and 
council :— 

President, W. C. Berwick Sayers (Croydon) ; Vice-President, 
G. W. Strother (Leeds); Hon. Treasurer, W. Geo. Chambers (Plum- 
stead) ; //on. Secretary, H. T. Coutts (Islington). 

CounciL: Fé//ows, Elected: Messrs. G. E. Roebuck (Waltham- 
stow) and H. Smith (Bishopsgate Institute). 

Lonpon Memeers. £éected: W. B. Thorne (Poplar), H. V. 
Hopwood (Patent Office), G. A. Stephen (St. Pancras), J. D. Stewart 
(Islington), Miss Clarke (Islington), J. D. Young (Greenwich), G. R. 
Bolton (Stoke Newington), J. F. Hogg (Battersea), W. G. Hawkins 
(Fulham), and H. R. Peters (Lewisham). 

ProvinciAL Mempers : £iéected: H. R. Purnell (Croydon), J. 
Ross (Liverpool), J. Walton (Newcastle-on-Tyne), W. Morgan (Cardiff), 
H. G. Sureties (Hornsey), W. E. Owen (Coventry), J. Law (Brighton), 
H. W. Checketts (Birmingham University), O. J. Sutton (John 
Rylands Library, Manchester), and T. M. Coulson (Belfast). 


A NuMBER of schoolmasters in Islington have been conducting “ open- 
air schools,” which are country rambles in historic localities, lasting for 
about a week, and in which two masters usually accompany about 
twelve to twenty school-boys. Some of the preparatory work for these 
educational-health rambles has been done by the staff of the Islington 
Public Libraries, who have compiled reading-lists on the localities and 
their associations. One such list related to Sussex, its roads, geology, 
flora and fauna, historic mansions, biography, shipping, coast defence, 
smuggling, maps, pictures, etc, and on this was founded the 
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subsequent lessons, exercises and teaching. Other lists related to 
Windsor and district, and localities nearer London. 


Tue fifty-seventh report of the Liverpool Public Libraries, Museums 
and Art Gallery is a long record of reforms and fresh undertakings. 
Reorganization seems to be the leading object of the authorities, and 
many improvements are foreshadowed in the report. The libraries 
now contain 308,625 volumes, and the general circulation of books 
and reading are shown thus: 








Volumes issued (lending) ... ose os |©6=- TSS 
Magazines ,, (lending and reference) .... 1,660,777 
Newspaper readers ... ie ese ws 1,536,369 
Reference book issues eee aes ei 665,072 
Reference pvrint issues eee see eve 4,934 
Lecture attendance... ove eee eee 99,995 

Total operations «+» 6,334,900 





This is a very remarkable record of work accomplished, and disposes 
of the fiction bogey most effectually. Even in the lending departments 
the percentage of fiction read is only 56 per cent.; but taking the 
whole operations of the year, and allowing 10 per cent. of fiction 
among the magazines, the total in round figures is just 1,500,000 
novels circulated, or 23 per cent. of the combined operations of the 
library. This agrees with the average for the whole country, and the 
figure should be quoted every time the fiction circulation is paraded in 
newspapers or elsewhere as the sole work of municipal libraries. 


THE second of the new Bournemouth Carnegie branch libraries was 
opened at Boscombe on June 22nd, by the Mayor, Mayoress and 
Corporation. ‘The building is situated on the Christchurch Road, and 
comprises a general reading room, lending library, ladies’ and chil- 
dren’s rooms, arranged ona plan devised by Mr. Charles Riddle, the 
chief librarian. The Mayor, in borrowing the first book, paid a kind 
compliment to Messrs. Mate and Riddle, the joint authors, by bor- 
rowing their newly-issued book, Bournemouth: 1810-1970. 


On June 25th the new Carnegie library building for New Mills was 
opened by Mr. Henry Barber, J.P., chairman of the Public Library 
Committee, who gave the site to the town. 


THE latest important development in the work of Public Libraries, 
known as safeguarded “Open Access,” must be a great boon to all 
lovers of reading, on account of the advantages it affords tor obtaining 
a wider knowledge of books. It is well known that the titles of books 
frequently give no idea of the contents or subject matter, and are 
sometimes actually misleading as to the subjects dealt with. Dis- 
appointment and vexation are therefore often the fortune of those who 
have to select books from catalogues, without knowing anything for 
certain about the contents of the books. 
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The “Open Access” system does away with these disadvantages. 
The borrower in such a library, like the bee that culls honey from 
various flowers, can flit from shelf to shelf and from book to book, 
gleaning a little from a book here and’there, until quite assured that 
the book finally selected will give satisfaction. What opportunities 
such a plan must afford for becoming liberally acquainted with the 
world of books! The plan must also have a distinct educational 
influence by bringing people into close contact with great collections 
of books, and by this free access enabling them to gain a wider 
knowledge of literature than catalogues alone can ever do. 

There are many difficulties in the way of transforming to this 
system libraries that have been established for many years upon the 
well-known “ Indicator” or other “close” method. Such difficulties 
are the chief reason why more long-established Public Libraries have 
not yet adopted “Open Access.” But the system is being largely 
adopted where new libraries are established, and when so adopted it is 
rightly much appreciated. It is not only an educational movement, 
but it is a popular one, and the alteration of the Central Public Library 
at Reading to this system, just decided upon, is sure to be as much 
valued as it has been at the branch library. 

W. H. G. 


The 4.3.C. du Bibliothécaire* of M. Borgeaud is of interest to the 
English librarian in that it ignores, with the exception of the Dewey 
Decimal Classification, every modern method introduced in England 
and America for the better organization and administration of libraries. 
The aim of the author is to describe in brief the elementary methods 
and processes of library work introduced years ago for the uniform 
administration of the libraries of France. Many of these methods are 
exceedingly primitive, as, for example, the arrangement of the stock in 
numerical order: there are, however, suggestions of some value. For 
instance, it is suggested that the conventional classification of books as 
folios, quartos, and octavos should be abandoned, and that one 
should be substituted in which they are classed as large, medium, and 
small. The large size should comprehend all volumes over 33 centi- 
metres in height ; the medium, those ranging from 24 to 33 centimetres ; 
and the small, those under 24 centimetres. ‘The existing terminology 
has ceased to be of practical value, and might very well be discarded. 

The need of an up-to-date catalogue—preferably compiled from 
the books themselves !—is emphasized, and, although an alphabetic 
author catalogue is regarded as indispensable, a classified subject 
catalogue is considered its necessary complement. The most satis- 
factory form of catalogue is said to be the Bonnange card-catalogue, as 
it fulfils three conditions which are desirable, if not essential, in a 
catalogue. The entries can be made very easily; the cards are 
movable and may be inserted or withdrawn at will ; and the catalogue 


_ * Borgeaud (G.). A.B.C. du Bibliothécaire: traité élémentaire pour la 
mise en ordre des bibliothéques. L'Auteur, 41 Rue des Saints-Péres, 41, Paris 
[1909]. Pp. 33. 1 franc. 
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can be placed at the disposal of the public with the certainty that the 
entries will not be disarranged. 

No ordered scheme for the classification of books on the shelves 
is recommended ; but the advantages of the “ Decimal Classification ” 
for the classified catalogue are recognized, although “the use of the 
scheme demands great care on the part of the librarian, and a certain 
amount of culture.” 

The drochure, which is illustrated very fully, seems to indicate that 
a very gradual revolution is taking place in librarianship in France ; 
and that there is a feeling that some steps should be taken to ensure a 
systematic organization of libraries in that country. 

M. Borgeaud has also written a monograph on the advantages of 
the card-register and card-index.* After a brief discussion of the need 
for the systematic organization and administration of a house of 
business, and a description of some methods of advertisement, various 
forms of cards are described and their advantages ably set forth. 


O. E. C. 


Mr. SamuEL T. W. Gross, librarian of Burton-on-Trent Public 
Library, died on July roth, at the age of sixty-nine. Mr. Grose was at 
one time a schoolmaster, and took much interest in the work of friendly 
societies. He became secretary of Burton-on-Trent Institute Subscrip- 
tion Library in 1890, and in 1897 was appointed librarian of the 
Public Library. 


PtymoutH Public Library has joined the ranks of the betting-news 
expungers, and report a consequent improvement in the order of the 
rooms. The new building is not expected to be ready for opening 
before the autumn of the present year. 


THE fourteenth annual report of the Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh 
for the year ending January 31st, 1910, contains a number of interest- 
ing items. ‘The total number of volumes is returned as 326,321; the 
total loans, 1,162,309 volumes ; books and magazines circulated in the 
reading-rooms, 2,099,182; and the total number of borrowers’ cards in 
force, 104,229. ‘The South Side Branch building was opened in the 
course of the year, and several illustrations are given of its rooms. 
What strikes one most in some of these pictures is the crowded 
appearance of the rooms, caused by the use of round reading tables. 
In both children’s and adult reading-rooms these tables seem to give 
the minimum of room plus the maximum of discomfort, and where 
there are readers all round the tables they appear to jostle each other. 
We should be glad to know if they possess these disadvantages in 
actual operation. The total expenditure, $331,620, equals about 
£67,000. 


* Borgeaud (G). De la nécessité pour les commere¢ants et industriels de 
diriger leur maison avec methode et des moyens d'y parvenir. 2° éd. L’Auteur, 
41 Rue des Saints-Pére, 41. Paris [1909]. 1 franc 50. 
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AFTER a very heated and lengthy debate, the St. Pancras Borough 
Council by a majority of 29 against 22, has resolved not to adopt the 
recommendation of the Public Libraries Committee to proceed with 
the erection of the central library building in Prince of Wales Road. 
The site has been purchased, Mr. Carnegie has promised the necessary 
money for the building, and still this extraordinary body of business 
men persist in their endeavours to restrict a municipal enterprise which 
is regarded as one of the best investments for the public advantage 
wherever established. 

THE Public Morals Conference held a special meeting, to discuss the 
question of noxious literature, in the Caxton Hall, London, on July 
15th, and a fair number of delegates and visitors attended. Papers 
were read by Messrs. John Murray, W. T. Stead and others, and 
Canon Rawnsley also contributed an able summary of the position. A 
resolution was carried, despite a protest by Mr. W. T. Stead, appointing 
a deputation to wait upon the Home Office and urge upon it the 
necessity for strengthening and simplifying the law against all publica- 
tions opposed to public decency. Several members of the Council of 
the Library Association were present in the interests of the Public 
Libraries of the country, but, strange to say, the municipal libraries 
were not even mentioned in connection with the subject. An amusing 
feature of the conference was the anxiety of most of the speakers to 
transfer the burden of responsibility to the shoulders of someone else. 
The Home Office delegate said public opinion ought to decide what 
was obnoxious ; the booksellers thought the publishers should be held 
liable ; one speaker declared that the mothers of England should be the 
determining influence ; others thought special bodies ought to do the 
work, and so on; it was a funny picture of unanimity in the delegation 
of initiative. Strangely enough, no one suggested that the authors or 
artists, who created pornographic works, should be hanged or otherwise 
punished! The feeling seemed to be pretty general that the subject 
was very ticklish and full of difficulties. No standard definition of an 
indecent book seemed possible, and it stands to reason that while 
human nature is constituted as it is no one is capable of framing a 
definition which would be universally approved. A book which might 
horrify a certain type of mind would be regarded as mawkishly namby- 
pamby by a more robust temperament. A text-book of obstetrics or 
anatomy which would interest a refined woman nurse, might prove 
highly offensive and shocking to a ploughman. There is no possible 
means of limiting literature by police regulations, Acts of Parliament, 
or Vigilance Societies. Every case must be taken by itself, and on its 
own merits or demerits. ‘The only books which can be suppressed are 
those specimens of pornography which are frankly indecent, and 
published simply on that account. These, however, are mostly 
privately printed, and rarely, if ever, circulate among the general public. 
Now that the President of the Library Assistants’ Association has 


taken the subject of classification under his patronage, and finds it 
consistent with his position as teacher to examine the examiners in the 
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L.A. Record, one may expect some great developments and changes in 
the near future. There is nothing like having a “guid conceit” of 
oneself when young, as the time comes, only too soon, when 
experience of the world and maturity of mind serve to correct the 
tendency of youth to be dogmatic on matters of opinion. It is easy to 
say that the logical bases of book classification are of the greatest 
importance, and to suggest that the theoretical side of the subject 
should be given greater prominence in the examination. It is not 
such a simple matter to find fresh questions on the logical side of 
classification without going deeper into the philosophy of the subject 
than the framers of the L.A. syllabus ever intended. In reality, too 
much time is wasted on the theoretical part of the subject, as is 
proved by the fact that a majority of the candidates usually fail in the 
practical paper while passing in theory. Without in any way 
depreciating the logical side of the study, which is both valuable and 
necessary, it seems evident that much more attention must be devoted 
to the practical application of the chief schemes to actual books. The 
labouring of the logical element does not seem to help much, and the 
elaboration of the historical side also seems futile. It may be assumed 
that the certificates are given to successful candidates as evidence of 
their ability to classify books correctly according to some exact scheme, 
and not chiefly to show that they have managed to cram up and 
remember a few terms from some text-book of logic. It may serve as 
a guide to both teachers and students to state that of five candidates 
who passed on the aggregate number of marks, four failed because of 
the poorness of their practical papers. Of the thirty-five unsuccessful 
candidates, twenty-nine failed in the practical paper, and this is surely 
sufficient proof that less theory and more practice should be the order 
of the day. 

By the death of Leopold Delisle, France has lost one of her leading 
bibliographers and library administrators. He was born at Valognes, 
Manche, on October 24th, 1826, and entered the department of 
manuscripts at the Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris, as an assistant, while 
yet a young man. In 1871 he was appointed conservateur, and in 
1874 became chief administrator of the Bibliothéque Nationale. This 
post he resigned in 1905, and afterwards he was appointed an adminis- 
trator of the Condé Museum at Chantilly. He died there on July 
22nd, at the age of eighty-four. He was an honorary fellow of the 
Library Association, and when that body met at Paris in 1892, he 
received the members at the Bibliothéque Nationale in the most 
hospitable manner, and with his staff conducted them all over the 
building. He was author of many works on historical and biblio 
graphical subjects, and some years ago a list of these was published. 


From September, 1909, to February, rgro, 10,244 volumes were 
issued from the thirty-two school libraries of Greenwich, chiefly on 
historical, biographical and scientific subjects. ‘The Public Libraries 
Committee provide collections of twenty-five volumes to each of the 
thirty-two -choois, and Mr. Barnes, the chief librarian, supervises their 
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selection and circulation. The following figures show in detail the 
classes of books issued :— 
No. of No. of 





Class Books Issues 

Theology, Philosophy, and Ecclesiastical History ... 21 261 
History, Geography, Topography, Voyages and Travels 285 3,692 
Biography eee one ae ne oe , 131 1,564 
Science, Useful and Fine Arts ... — nas se: 3,203 
Poetry and the Drama ... ome ae ‘ee os «6 424 
Social Science ... ae _ - cs — ww 366 
Miscellaneous Literature — aa ot x) ae 714 
Totals from Sept., 1909, to Feb., 1910 .- 850 10,244 


Mr. JoHN Macpona_p, librarian of the Carnegie Library, Bonar 
Bridge, Sutherland, died unexpectedly after a brief illness, to the great 
regret of the public. Mr. Macdonald was a journalist as well as 
librarian, and he took much interest in all local institutions and 
movements. 

FRoM among eighty applicants, Mr. Alfred Popple has been appointed 
librarian and caretaker of the Carnegie Public Library at Mexborough, 
Yorkshire. 


Tue Edinburgh Public Libraries completed their twentieth year of 
existence recently, and it is interesting to record that 16,060,620 
volumes have been circulated by the various departments and branches 
during that period. ‘The total number of volumes contained in the 
libraries is now 182,382 and there are over 30,600 borrowers. At the 
meeting of the Edinburgh Public Libraries Committee where these 
figures were submitted, the chairman proposed a vote of congratulation 
to Dr. Hew Morrison for having guided the affairs of the library so 
carefully and ably during the twenty years of the library’s career. 


AT the seventy-third annual meeting of the Yorkshire Union of 
Institutes and the Yorkshire Village Library, held at Ilkley on July 
25th, Sir William H. Bailey, past president of the Library Association, 
delivered an eloquent and witty address on reading and poetry which 
was greatly appreciated. The Union circulated 29,450 volumes 
during the year and it is estimated that these were read by over 
206,000 Yorkshire villagers. 

THE title-page and index of the Zidrary IWorld, volume 12, 1909-10, 
has now been printed and may be obtained from Libraco Limited, 
60, Wilson Street, London, E.C., on payment of one shilling, post free. 


> 
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UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, 
PRIVILEGES TO LIBRARY ASSOCIATION STUDENTS. 


o Oo O 


A T the request of the Education Committee, the Library Committee 
A of the University of London have consented to grant facilities 
to library students for borrowing and reference purposes in the 
University General Library. These privileges are open to students 
attending the classes in Librarianship and Bibliography held in con- 
nection with the Library Association, and the condition is that each 
student shall procure a recommendation form signed by his teacher and 
by the secretary of the Education Committee. 

The University General Library is strong is bibliographical 
literature, and as a special grant is allotted for the development of this 
section, it will become still stronger as time goes on. ‘The privilege is 
a valuable one, and it is hoped that our students will avail themselves 
of it in considerable numbers. 


o< 


SOME NEW BOOKS. 


oo °0O 


[Votes and descriptive accounts of a selection of recent publications 
of interest to the librarian book-buyer.| 
ENGLISH LITERATURE. 

i te literary history of the English people has been dealt with 
critically, biographically and _ philosophically, but seldom 
practically from the bibliographical standpoint. For this reason 

students will welcome a Study book in English Literature, from Chaucer 
to the close of the romantic period, by E. R. Hooker (London: 
D. C. Heath & Co., 1910; price 3s. 6d.), which is a first-rate collection 
of bibliographies, tables, questions, notes, etc., on the period under 
notice. In addition to references to the best editions of an author’s 
works, the biographical, critical and other matter, the pictorial and 
fictional sides are also included. In a book of the size only main 
periods and the chief authors are included, but it is a most suggestive 
and thoroughly well-done piece of work. 
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ORCHESTRAL MUSIC. 

The title-page of following work describes its scope :— Standard 
concert repertory and other concert pieces; a handbook of the standard 
overtures, suites, symphonic poems, rhapsodies, fantasias, etc., in the 
modern concert repertory, for the use of concert goers, by George P. Upton 
(London: Stanley Paul & Co. [1910], price 5s. net.). This is an 
American book, arranged in alphabetic: order of composers’ names 
with a number of portraits. The selection is supposed to be descriptive 
of the works most likel iy to be heard at modern concerts, but there are 
some remarkable omissions :—Mascagni, Handel, Cowen, Stanford, 
most of Richard Strauss, Delius, E. German, Raff, Bruch, Goetz, 
MacCunn and many others. 

SOUTH GERMANY. 

The eleventh edition of a Baedeker’s guide needs no remark 
beyond an 4 eae to procure it at once. Southern Germany (Wur 
temberg an @ Bavaria), (Leipzig: Karl Baedeker, 1910; price 6s. net) 
is the guide in que stion, and it has all the features of clearness, accuracy 
and interest we have learned to expect from a Baedeker. ‘The only 
blemish—and it is a slight title-page one—is the unqualified use of the 
name “ Bavaria.” The detached portion of Bavaria, Rhenish Bavaria, 
is not included, and this should be indicated on the title as well as in 
the preface. 

NATIONAL ART. 


Schools of Painting, by Mary Innes (London: Methuen & Co., 
IgIO ; price 5s. net), is a concise sketch of painting from the rise of 
Christian art to Turner, and may be termed an example of the “ type 
style of text-book. Only the great leading artists are selected for notice 
and round them the author assembles her material in an interesting 
and informative style. There are seventy-six reproductions, not in 
colour, of many great pictures by masters of all schools, and the book 
is well designed to give the reader a good panoramic view of the 
history and development of painting. 


MAN 

A reprint, or rather new edition, of Winwood Reade’s remarkable 
sketch of human progress and irstitutions—Zhe Martyrdom of Man 
(London : Kegan, Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co., Ltd.; price 5s.) is 
very welcome. This 18th edition contains an introduction by 
F. Legge, which takes the form of a critical biography of the author, 
and a portrait of Reade is given as a frontispiece. ‘This work is one of 
the most brilliant historical reviews of the anthropological, sociological 
and religious condition of mankind ever penned. 

BALLADS. 

The British Academy are publishing as separate monographs, 
various papers on literary subjects which appear in the “ Proceedings ” 
of that body. A very interesting study is that On ‘the history of the 
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ballads, 1100-1500, by W. P. Ker (London: Henry Frowde, 1910; 
Price 1s. 6d. net) in which he traces the resemblances, variations and 
influences occuring in the national ballad poetry of France, Denmark, 
Britain, Germany, and other countries. There are a number of very 
useful bibliographical references. 


RECORDS. 


Some years ago an excellent collection of sporting and other 
records was published with the intention of making it an annual, but 
for some reason it was not supported, and has since been stopped. 
The Royal Insurance Company, Ltd., of Liverpool, have issued a very 
neat Record of Sports, 1910, up to the end of 1909. The different 
sports are arranged in alphabetical order and the records of winners 
are given from the earliest times. 


THE LIBRARY PRESS. 


HE April issue of Zidrary Mork contains a number of jottings on 
bibliographical publishing, American postal facilities, etc., and 
then goes on to its usual periodical bibliography of library 

economy arranged alphabetically under subjects. The yearly cumula- 
tions of this ‘publication, combined with Mr. Cannon’s “ Index,” when 
it appears, will form a very complete guide to modern library literature. 


The IVisconsin Library Bulletin for April contains a paper by 
Miss L. E. Stearns on ‘‘ Recent tendencies in book production,” a 
pleasant paper on ‘‘ How European travel interprets [‘stimulates’ 
would be a better word] library work” by Miss Ada J. McCarthy, a 
list of books on “ Bird study,” and numerous practical notes, etc. 


The May numbers of the Follettino delle biblioteche popolari and 
the Revue critigue des livres nouveaux are principally occupied by 
reviews of recent books and by various literary notes. 
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NATIONAL BIBLIOGRAPHIES. 
By R. A. PEppIE. 


o oOo 9 


XX.—INDIA, BURMAH AND CEYLON. 

HE whole of the provincial governments issue periodical lists of 
books registered under the various Ordinances for the regula 
tion of the press. The following list is from the set in the 

British Museum :— 
Bombay and Sind. Catalogue of books printed in Bombay 
and Sind. Bombay, 1867, ef. 4to. 
North-Western Provinces. Statement of particulars 
regarding books published in the North-Western Provinces. 
1867, ef¢. 4to. 
Bengal. Catalogue of books registered in Bengal. (Quar- 
terly Appendix to the Calcutta Gazette. Calcutta, 1869, e¢c. 4to. 
Oudh. Catalogue of books printed in Oudh. 
Lucknow, 1874-77. fol. 
Eastern Bengal and Assam. Catalogue of books regis 
tered in Eastern Bengal and Assam. 1874, ef. 4to. 
Mysore. Catalogue of books registered in Mysore 
Bangalore, 1875, efc. 4to. 
Central Provinces and Berar. Catalogue of books 
printed in the Central Provinces. Nagpoor, 1875, ef. 4to. 
Madras. Catalogue of books printed in Madras. (Quar- 
terly Supplement to the Fort S?. George Gacette.) 
Madras, 1876, e¢. 4to. 
Punjab. Catalogue of books registered in Punjab. 
Lahore, 1876, ef. 4to. 
Haiderabad Assigned Districts. Memorandum of books 
issued in the Haiderabad Assigned Districts. 1880-1902. 4to. 
Mysore (Bangalore). Catalogue of books printed in Bangalore. 
Bangalore, 1884, e¢c. 4to. 
Ceylon. Supplement to the Government Gazette. Statement 


of books printed in Ceylon. Colombo, 1885, ef. fol. 
Ajmere-Merwara (Rajputana). Catalogue of books and 
periodicals registered in Ajmere-Merwara. 1889, ef. 4to. 


Burma. Catalogue of books printed in Burma, 1889, ef. 
Rangoon, 1890, ef. 4to. 
The whole of these catalogues are of the same type. ‘Tabulated lists 
in chronological order without indexes. 
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XXI.—STRAITS SETTLEMENTS. 
An official register of books was published for some years but whether 
it still continues is not known. 
Catalogue of books printed in the Straits Settlements. 
Singapore, 1887-1902. 4to. 
The list is chronological without indexes. 


XXII.—HONGKONG. 
Hongkong has published a list of the issues of its press since 1888. 
Return of books registered in Hongkong. 
Hongkong, 1888, ef. fol. 
In chronological order without indexes. 


XXIIIL—NEW SOUTH WALES. 


The only work dealing with the productions of the press in New South 
Wales was issued in 1866. For the later period and for the whole of 
the literature of the other colonies of Australia, recourse must be had 
to the catalogue of the Sydney Public Library and the catalogues of 
the Royal Colonial Institute in London. 
Barton (G. B.). Literature of New South Wales. 

Sydney, 1866. 8vo. 
The literature is classified under fourteen heads, and the contents of 
the books fully described. 


XXIV.—LITHUANIA. 


The two catalogues of Lithuanian books mentioned below deal more 
with books as printed in Lithuanian than in Lithuania, but are 
sufficiently of a national character to warrant their inclusion in this 
series. 
Stankiewicez (MM). Bibliografia Litewska od 1547 do 
1701 Fr. Krakow, 1889. 8vo. 
This is a chronological catalogue with descriptions and annotations. 
Baltramaitis (S.). Spisok Litovskikh i Drevne-Prusskikh 
khig Izdannikh s 1563 po 1903 god. S. Peterburg, 1904. 8vo. 





A chronological catalogue, quoting the authority for each title. 


XXV.—CYPRUS. 


Since 1889 there has been issued annually an official register of the 
issues of the press. 
Memoranda of books printed and published in Cyprus. 
Nicosia, 1889, ef. fol. 
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The order of the entries is chronological, and no indexes appear to 
have been issued. 


XXVI.—MALTA. 


For a list of Maltese books, which, however, includes works by Maltese 
issued elsewhere, we have the following :— 

Schembri (A.). Selva di autori e traduttori Maltesi le di 
cui opere sono state pubblicate colle stampe in Malta od altrove : 
sistemata per ordine alfabetico. Malta, 1855. 4to. 

The work is arranged by authors only. The copy in the British 
Museum is printed in blue ink. 

Since 1888 an official record of Maltese publications has been issued 
by the Government. 

Return of books printed in Malta. Valletta, 1888, efc. fol. 

A chronological list without indexes. 


XXVII.—CUBA. 
The most important works issued in Cuba will naturally be found in 
the Spanish bibliographies, but for the period before 1840 there is a 
comparatively complete separate list. 

Bachiller y Morales (A.). Catalogo de libros y folletos 
publicados en Cuba desde la introduccion de la imprenta hasta 
1840. Jn his Apuntes par la historia de las letras ef. de la Isla de 
Cuba. Tomo. III. 1861. pp. 121-241. 

This is a chronological catalogue without indexes of authors or subjects. 
The Havana press has been specially dealt with by Sefior J. T. Medina 
in one of his elaborate monographs. 

Medina (J. T.). La imprenta en la Habana, 1707-1810. 
Notas bibliogréficas. Santiago de Chile, 1904. 8vo. 

Chronological arrangement with full bibliographical descriptions and 
notes. 
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LIBRARY ASSOCIATIONS. 


oo @ 


DRAFT PROGRAMME OF THE EXETER MEETING. 


HE following programme of the Library Association annual 

meeting has been issued :— 

The ordinary meetings will be held in the Lecture Hall of the 
Royal Albert Memorial. The official reception by the Mayor and the 
delivery of the presidential address will take place in the Guildhall. 
The joint hon. secretaries in the local work are the Town Clerk of 
Exeter (Mr. H. Lloyd Parry) and the city librarian (Mr. H. Tapley 
Soper). 

The following business meetings, social gatherings and excursions 
have been planned :— 

MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 5TH, 1910. 

5.0 p.m. Council meeting of the Library Association at the 
Royal Albert Memorial. 

6.0 p.m. Annual business meeting of Northern Counties Branch 
of the Library Association at the Royal Albert Memorial. 

8.0 p.m. Conversazione at the Royal Albert Memorial, by 
invitation of the Mayor and Mayoress of Exeter (Mr. and Mrs. H. H. 
Wippell). Exhibition of city charters, books, etc. 


TuEsDAY—First MORNING SESSION. 

9.30 a.m. Official reception at the Guildhall by the Right 
Worshipful the Mayor of Exeter. President’s address by Dr. F. G. 
Kenyon, M.A., principal librarian, British Museum. The Exeter 
Public Library and Museum, by H. Tapley-Soper, F.R.Hist., city 
librarian, Exeter. The Functions and Possibilities of a Library and 
Museum regarding the collection of local MSS. Seals, etc. (with illustra- 
tions of local MSS., etc.), by H. Lloyd Parry, B.A., B.Sc., LL.B., Town 
Clerk, Exeter. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 

2.0p.m. Book Production and the Loose Leaf Principle, by 
L. Stanley Jast, librarian, Public Library, Croydon. Book Selection: 
Fundamental Principles and some Applications, by Dr. E. A. Baker, 
M.A., librarian, Public Libraries, Woolwich. 

4 to 6.30 p.m. View cathedral and library, to be followed bya 
garden party in the grounds of the Bishop’s Palace, by kind invitation 
of the Bishop of Exeter and Mrs. Robertson. <A photograph of the 
members will be taken in the Palace grounds. 
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EVENING SESSION. 

8.0 p.m. Public meeting at the Barnfield Hall, the Bishop of 
Exeter presiding, with addresses on “Libraries as an Educational 
Force,” by A. O. Jennings, LL.D., chairman of Public Library 
Sub-Committee, Brighton, and on “The Library Extension Move- 
ment,” by John Ballinger, M.A., and others. 


WEDNESDAY—SECOND MorNING SESSION. 


9.30 a.m. Lantern Lecture on American Libraries, by an 
American delegate. Bookbinding in France (Lantern Lecture), by 
Cyril J. Davenport, V.D., F.S.A., Superintendent of Bookbinding, 
British Museum. The Analytic Public Library Catalogue as a guide 
to the World of Books, by Miss M. P. Willcocks, Exeter. Books and 
Village Children, by A. Makepeace Forster, B.A., B.Lit., Professor of 
Education in the University College, Exeter. 

2.15 p.m. Drive to Mamhead Park and Garden Party, by kind 
invitation of Sir Robert Newman, Bart. 


8.0 p.m. Band Concert, Northernhay Park, Exeter. 


THURSDAY—THIRD MORNING SESSION. 


9.30 a.m. Paper by Miss Ahern, editor of Public Libraries. The 
Public Library and the Teaching of History, by W. J. Harte, 
M.A., Professor of History and Economics, University College, 
Exeter Report on the Brussels Congress: (a) By a delegate from the 
Bibliographical Section; (4) by a delegate from the Library Section. 
Council work : Reports on the work of the Committee (the reports, to 
be written, and not to exceed ten minutes in delivery). 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 

2.30 p.m. Annual business meeting. 

EVENING SESSION. 


7.0 p.m. Conference Dinner. 


Fripay. 
9.0a.m. Excursion to Totnes, down the Dart to Dartmouth 
and thence to Torquay by rail, returning to Exeter about 5. 
§.30 p.m. Smoking Concert. 
SATURDAY. 
Entertainment will be arranged for members who signify their 
intent on of staying over the week-end. It is probable that a trip to 
Plymuuth will be arranged to view the New Library and Museum. 
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THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 


HE final meeting of the Library Association for the 1909-10 
session was held at 20, Hanover Square, on Monday, July 11th, 
when sixteen members attended to hear papers by Mr. Leonard 

Wharton on “ British Museum Forms,” and Mr. Septimus Pitt, of 
Coventry, on “Duplicates.” Mr. R. A. Peddie filled the chair,and some 
conversational discussion followed the reading of the papers; Mr. Sayers, 
of Croydon, giving that of Mr. Pittin the author’s absence. Both papers 
were brief and to the point, but nothing very startling was propounded. 
The small attendances at the monthly meetings recently, seem to 
indicate that some change is wanted in their character and policy. 
Either Monday is the wrong day, or the programme of papers is not 
sufficiently attractive. It is not very encouraging to find London, with 
over 200 members out of 600, only turning out sixteen to thirty 
members when matters of professional interest are being debated. 
Either the Londoner is too much absorbed in the social life of the 
Metropolis, or his interest in professional matters is becoming blunted, 
or, as suggested above, the day of meeting is not happily chosen, or 
the programme is too vapid and unexciting to be worth support. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS AND COUNCIL, 1910-1911. 


President. 
F. G. Kenyon, M.A. 





Vice- Presidents. 


T. C. Abbott. L. Inkster. 
W. E. A. Axon. A. O. Jennings. 
J. Ballinger. T. W. Lyster. 
J. Potter Briscoe. J. Y. W. MacAlister. 
J. D. Brown. Dr. H. Putnam. 
F. J. Burgoyne. C. W. Sutton. 


Hon. Treasurer. 
Henry R. Tedder. 
Fon. Secretary. 
L. Stanley Jast. 
Flon, Solicitor. 
H. W. Fovargue. 


London Councillors. 


Dr. E. A. Baker. R, A. Peddie. 

H. Bond. W. C. Plant. 

C. J. Davenport. W. R. B. Prideaux. 
W. E. Doubleday. W. G. Snowsill. 

H. V. Hopwood. R. A. Rye. 


G. H. Palmer. A. E. Twentyman. 
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Country Councillors. 


No. of No. of 

Votes. Votes, 
R. K. Dent 175 J. Minto 149 
B. Anderton 173 B. Wood 149 
Ald. H. Plummer 169 T. W. Hand 149 
H. Guppy 162 A. Lancaster 144 
G. T. Shaw 160 A. C. Shaw 142 
H. Tapley-Soper 158 H. T. Folkard 141 
H. D. Roberts 156 W. Crowther 141 
H. E. Johnston 153 C. Madeley 136 
W. H. K. Wright 152 E. R. N. Mathews 129 
E. McKnight ISI B. Carter 129 

Not Elected 
J. Hutt 128. 


LIBRARY ASSOCIATION: NORTH-WESTERN BRANCH. 

MEETING of the North-Western Branch was held at Ashton-in- 
A Makerfield and Garswood Hall, on Saturday, June 4th, 1910, 

when over 100 members and friends were present. Lord and 
Lady Gerard received the visitors in the entrance hall of the Ashton-in- 
Makerfield Public Library. The General Meeting was held in the 
lecture hall of the library. Mr. C. W. Sutton, M.A., President of the 
Association, presided, and was supported by Lord and Lady Gerard, 
Mr. Sydney Lamb (librarian at Ashton-in-Makerfield), the Rev. S. C. 
Hall, and Mr. E. McKnight (Honorary Secretary). ‘The Chairman 
opened the proceedings by referring in sympathetic terms to the death 
of His late Majesty, King Edward VII., who on occasions had been 
the guest of the Gerard family. Lord Gerard (Chairman of the Ashton- 
in-Makerfield Public Library Committee) offered to the members a 
very cordial welcome on this their first meeting at Ashton. Lady 
Gerard and he hoped to welcome them all at Garswood Hall after the 
meeting. The Honorary Secretary read apologies for absence from 
Mary, Lady Gerard, Sir William Bailey, and others. It was announced 
that the next meeting would take place at Eccles in October. The 
Honorary Secretary informed the members that the Report of the 
Joint Committee on Library Facilities for Tutorial Class Students had 
been approved by the University and could now be considered by 
library committees and organisations of workpeople. The Rev. S. C. 
Hall read an interesting paper on ‘‘Sam. Johnson: his life, times, and 
literary career,” for which he was cordially thanked on the motion of 
Dr. Axon, seconded by Mr. James Hutt, M.A., Librarian of the 
Liverpool (Lyceum) Library. 

The members then proceeded to Garswood Hall, where they were 
entertained to tea by Lord and Lady Gerard. After tea the President 
moved a vote of thanks to Lord and Lady Gerard for their gracious 
hospitality, and in doing so he referred to the assistance of Mr. S. Lamb. 
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Mr. G. T. Shaw (chief librarian of the Liverpool Public Libraries) 
seconded the resolution, which was adopted with much enthusiasm. 
Lord Gerard briefly responded. Afterwards the visitors spent an 
enjoyable time in the grounds of Garswood, where an attractive enter- 
tainment was provided by the Ashton Prize Choir. The members left 
about seven, after having had a charming day. Many visitors were 
conveyed to the station in motor-cars kindly provided by Lord Gerard. 


LIBRARY ASSISTANTS’ ASSOCIATION: NORTH-EASTERN 
BRANCH. 
N Wednesday, June 29th, the North-Eastern Branch of the 
() Library Assistants’ Association held the inaugural meeting of 
the third session at the Gateshead Public Library. Represen- 
tatives were present from Sunderland, Newcastle, Gateshead and North 
Shields. The following papers were read :—‘‘ The Female Assistant : 
from her own standpoint,” by Miss M. L. Coatsworth, Monkwearmouth 
Branch Library, Sunderland, and “ Robert Louis Stevenson: the man 
and his work,” by Mr. W. Wilson, Gateshead. 
A successful meeting concluded with votes of thanks to the readers 
of the papers, and to Mr. H. E. Johnston, chief librarian, Gateshead. 


LIBRARY ASSISTANTS’ ASSOCIATION. 
VISIT TO STRATFORD-ON-AVON. 

VERY pleasant meeting, under the auspices of the Midland 

A Branch, took place at Stratford-on-Avon, on Thursday, June 

30th, rgto. About fifty members and friends assembled to do 
honour to the memory of the “ Immortal Bard.” In addition to members 
from Birmingham, Coventry, Northampton, and other Midland dis- 
tricts, representatives were also present from Cardiff and London, the 
latter including the general hon. treasurer, editor and secretary. 

Under the guidance of Mr. F. C. Morgan, sub-librarian of 
Stratford, the party visited Shakespeare’s birthplace, the famous Church 
of Holy Trinity, the Memorial Theatre, picture gallery, and library, 
Anne Hathaway’s cottage, the School of Art, and the unique—from 
an architectural point of view—Public Library. Miss Marie Corelli’s 
house was passed ew vou/e. ‘Vhrough the kindness of the trustees, the 
several places of interest were thrown open free of charge to members 
of the Association. 

Tea was partaken of in quaint old tea-rooms in keeping with the 
historical aspect of the town. Even in the old-world atmosphere of 
Stratford-on-Avon there was no escape from the spirit of modernism as 
was evidenced by a camera in the ruthless grasp of the hon. editor, 
and the members before leaving had to submit to the usual ordeal not- 
withstanding a gentie shower of rain. The party separated at Stratford 
station shortly after seven p.m., having spent a most enjoyable and 
instructive day. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


00 0 


To the Editor of THE Liprary Wor LD. 

Sir,—Your leading editorial for June, 1910, wherein you speak of 
the fact that librarians and library assistants do not buy and read their 
own professional literature, is exactly correct. What shall we do? 

In spite of all the many libraries, and library schools, and large 
library associations in the U.S., the sale of books on library work is 
here very limited. It took several years to dispose of my little “ Notes 
on Book Binding.” The Librarian’s Series, of which the Almanack 
is No. 1, has not been ordered by a total of 200 libraries in this 
country. ‘The first series Mr. Kent and I issued several years ago 
barely paid expenses. 1 believe about cighty libraries bought it 
after much solicitation ! 

By the way, did you ever see it? Six vols., $12, very handsome, 
nothing ever better done in the way of typography in this country. 

I am glad you published the criticism you did, and hope you will 
hit the matter off again when opportunity offers. 

Yours very truly, 
J. C. Dana. 


The Free Public Library of Newark New Jersey. 


To the Editor of Tue Liprary Worxp. 
S1r,—I noticed your editorial in the June number of the Zrdrary 


World in which you say that only some thirty American libraries now 
take the Zibrary World. It occurs to me that there might possibly be 
more than you imagine owing to the fact that so many American 
libraries subscribe through an agent, for example: from the enclosed 
copy of our Library Bulletin, the January number, you will notice that 
we take a considerable number of library publications, not one of 
which is ordered direct from the publishers, all of them (the foreign 
ones) coming through our New York agent. 


Ryerson Public Library Building, Very truly yours, 
J ; Ss y y) 
Grand Rapids, Mich. SAMUEL H. RANCK. 


July 18th, 1970. 


[The estimate alluded to by Mr. Ranck took account of copies supplied 
through the recognised agents, as far as it was possible to identify 
them, and it still seems to remain the fact, as further proved by 
Mr. Dana’s letter that American, like British librarians, neglect 
their own professional literature.—Eb. ] 
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CALENDAR AND REMEMBRANCER, 
AUGUST-SEPTEMBER, 1910. 


Aug. 
Monday 15. 
Tuesday ‘16, 
Wednesday 17. 
Thursday 18. 
Friday 19. 
Saturday 20. 
Sunday 21 
Monday _22. 
Tuesday = 23. 
Wednesday 24. 
Thursday 25. 
Friday 26. 
Saturday 27 
Sunday 28. 
Monday _.29. 
Tuesday 30. 
Wednesday 31. 

Se 
Thursday 1. 
Friday 2. 
Saturday 3. 
Sunday 4. 
Monday %. 
Tuesday 6. 
Wednesday 7. 
Thursday 8. 
Friday 9. 
Saturday ro. 
Sunday Il. 


o oO 9 


Think about holidays. And the Money. Check 
petty cash. Dine. 

Visit a branch. Lunch. Check some catalogue slips. 
Dine. 

Inspect library coal cellar. Stock of electric lamps. 
Dine. 

Committee work. Inspect stock book. Visits. Dine. 

Get hair cut. Piece of soap for Brussels. Collars. 
Air dress suit. 

Blackcock shooting begins. Dine. 

Sleep 


Get Brussels money from bank or elsewhere. Dine. 

Shake up staff. Pack. Dine. Prepare for Brussels. 

Massacre of S. Bartholomew. Morning train for 
Brussels. Charing Cross at ga.m. Evening 
train for Brussels, Charing Cross at 9 p.m. 

Brussels, Bibliographical Congress, 8.30 a.m. Exhibi- 
tion till closing time. 


” ” ” ” ” 
” ” ” ” ” 
» Joint meeting of Congress _,, *9 


Brussels. Library Congress, 8.30 a.m. Exhibition 
till closing time. 
’” ” ” ” ” 


” ” ” bP ” 


Brussels, return journey to London or elsewhere. 
Partridge shooting begins. 

Shake up staff. Dine. 

Exeter money from bank or elsewhere. Dine. 

15th after Trinity. Pack. Dine. 


Exeter, arrive. Hotel. Council Meeting. Reception 
» Papers (?). Social items. 


” ” ” ” 

” ” ” ” 

i to Torquay. - - 
Train home. Shake up staff. Dine. 
Sleep. 
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THE BRUSSELS INTERNATIONAL 
CONFERENCES : 


FIRST IMPRESSIONS. 


OCIALLY, the two conferences can only be described as a huge 
success. The local arrangements for the entertainment of 
delegates were complete, and the receptions, banquets and 

excursions gave great pleasure to all who took part in them. ‘To most 
of the English-speaking delegates the trip to Brussels possessed the 
additional charm of novelty, and thus the week’s proceedings assumed 
a holiday character. Save those who were suffering from mislaid 
baggage, and blistered feet caused by the /rottoirs économiques de 
Bruxelles, a general note of gaiety prevailed, particularly among the 
British and Canadian representatives. Most of the American delegates 
were ladies, and they were all looking more or less tired, or were 
tormented by the thought of lost Saratoga trunks, which gave them a 
serious and detached appearance. The absence of attentive male 
librarians may also have contributed to the gloomy aspect which so 
many of them wore. Is it possible that the overwhelming feminine 
note in American librarianship is the key to the many discrepancies in 
library policy and work which have been observed by different writers ? 
However that may be, it was distinctly noticeable that in comparison 
with their English, Dutch, Swedish and Belgian sisters, the American 
lady librarians were a tired and unhappy company. ‘There were one or 
two noble exceptions, but the memory of these we prefer to hug in 
secret as a precious treasure. 

The chief interest of the Bibliographical Congress lay in its social 
side, and in the polyglot character of the members. Many notable 
persons were present, but, on the whole, the proceedings were less 
lively than those of the Library Congress. There was a lack of 
business-like organization in the conduct of the public meetings—due, 
no doubt, to the Continental failure to grasp the Anglo-American 
methods of management. The discussions were rambling and 
ineffective, and the series of pious resolutions passed are not likely to 
shake governments to their foundations. ‘The banquet given on 
August 27th to the Bibliographical Congress was the merriest function 
of the session, and it was well attended by members from all countries. 
Perhaps it will be well to preserve here a little ballad which was sung 
for the entertainment of the guests :— 

Vol. XIII. New Series 51. September, rgro. 
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SOUVENIR DU CONGRES DE BIBLIOGRAPHIE. 





(Air: “Elle est épatant’ cette petite-femm’-ld.) 
I 


D'puis plus de deux ans, ils se préparait 
Dans la bonne ville de Bruxelles 
Une réunion qu’ Monsieur Paul Otlet 
Dirige avec |’art ou il excelle, 
Avec un ensemble dign’ d'admiration 
Dés qu’ la Belgique fit savoir la chose 
Les délegués de toutes les nations 
Promirent des rapports faits de bonne prose 


REFRAIN : 
[l s’ra épatant c’ petit congrés-la 
Ou voisineront japonais, chinois, 
Anglais, espagnols, francais, flamands, 
Russes, bulgares, allemands. 
On y discut’ra sur des bouts d’ papier 
Des meubles classeurs et puis des dossiers, 
C'est un succés qu'il remportera 
Ce petit congrés-la ! 


2. 

Jeudi 25 aoit, premiére session. 

Devant une salle presque pleine 
On fit des discours, (improvisations ?) 

Sous la présidence de M'sieur La Fontaine 
Puis l'aprés-midi, chacun travailla 

A periectionner le systé¢me 
Décimal, et puis l’on recommenga 

Les mémes discours, sur un autre théme. 


REFRAIN : 
Elle fut épatante cette journée-la, 
Tout Bibliographe s'en souviendra 
Comme du Musée du Cinquantenaire 
Out les membres défilérent 
L’Exposition des Internationales 
Certes 4 tous avait donné beaucoup de mal, 
Mais tout le monde beaucoup I|’admira 
Cette exposition-la 


3. 
Enfin samedi, derniére journée, 
Ce fut la séance de cloture ; 
Elle s’ termina bien, tous l'avaient gagné, 
Congressistes, La Fontaine, Otlet, Masure 
Alors on s’ quitta, se disant ‘‘ au r'voir,”’ 
Car Mesdames, Messieurs, j'oubliais d’ vous dire 
Qu'une derniére fois, et cela le soir 
En un beau banquet, tous se réunirent 
REFRAIN: 
Ce fut épatant c’ petit banquet-la ; 
On mangea, on but, on rit, on chanta 
Et le soir venu on s’ sépara 
Trés tard cela va d’ soi, 
Les Congressist’s partirent enchantés 
Des discussions, promenades et diners ; 
Vraiment jamais plus on ne verra 
Un Congres tel que ¢a! 
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Another memorable occasion was the trip through the woods, on 
cars, to the New Congo Museum at Tervueren on Friday, August 26th. 
Here is a really splendid example of what a colonial museum should 
be, and, although the afternoon ended with a violent thunderstorm, 
no one will regret the visit to this spacious, well-arranged and handsome 
special building. An interesting visit was made to the rooms of the 
Institut International de Bibliographie on August 26th, whence 
everyone emerged gorged with information, and murmuring the word 
documentation in its finest French form, with the dazed air of persons 
who have been sand-bagged with details. The tendency to be thorough 
in the matter of explanations was a marked feature of the Biblio- 
graphical Congress. The visit to the Palais du Cinquantenaire, 
comprising a view of the Bibliographical Section of the International 
Association, and a look round the exhibition of old Flemish art, was 
also a great treat to all who attended, and many will remember the 
remarkable series of diagrams in the former drawn up to illustrate 
various applications of bibliographical method. 

Two receptions were given by the Municipality of Brussels to the 
Congresses, and these were held at the Hotel de Ville in the Grande 
Place. Both functions were well attended, but that held on August 3oth 
was perhaps most crowded, owing to the presence of members of the 
English parliamentary and other congresses. As evening dress was de 
rigueur for both these receptions, a number of members did not attend. 
Perhaps the must valuable feature of both congresses was the oppor- 
tunity afforded of meeting the librarians of all countries on a social 
footing, and, where language was not a decided impediment, discussing 
experiments, difficulties and hopes. Many such friendly conversations 
were held, and, doubtless, much interchange of ideas and information 
was effected. So far as it was possible to gather in a hurried survey, 
the modern library movement, outside the U.K. and the U.S., is 
confined to Scandinavia and Holland. The popular library idea does 
not seem to have caught on in any of the other European countries, 
and Germany has not moved much during the last five years, notwith- 
standing a very hopeful start. France remains faithful to her bureau- 
cratic ideals, while Italy and the other Latin countries are also passive. 
There is more hope in Belgium for the awakening of a healthy library 
movement, and it only requires a strong central effort to secure public 
attention. The communal libraries and those attached to certain 
schools in Belgian cities are utterly inadequate to meet the educational 
and literary needs of the public. Newspaper reading in boulevard cafés 
is a poor substitute for comfortable reading-rooms equipped with quick- 
reference collections of books and a good selection of the best literary, 
scientific, technical and art magazines. No doubt the recent Inter- 
national Congress, though very poorly reported in the local papers, will 
have some effect in directing public attention to the subject, but ar 
organized educational movement is decidedly required. 

One very interesting feature of the Library Congress was Mr. Jast’s 
lantern lecture on British municipal libraries and their work. This was 
delivered in a hall at some distance from the Congress hall in 
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which the other meetings were held, and as no proper announcement 
was made as to its exact whereabouts, less than half the delegates were 
present. This was very unfortunate, as the lectures on British and 
American library work were the principal attraction to most of the 
foreign members. ‘The lecture by Mr. Jast was very ably rendered, 
although the lecturer did not seem to be in very robust health, and 
Miss Palmgren, of Stockholm, translated the descriptions of the pictures 
into French in the most graceful and pleasing manner, To the great 
disappointment of everybody present the promised American lantern 
slides were lost in transit in some unaccountable way, and, consequently, 
what would have been a most valuable demonstration had to be omitted 
from the programme. Some interesting views of the Boston Public 
Libraries were exhibited, however, and this to some extent helped to 
remind us of the great place which America occupies in advanced 
library work. 

A reception which took place in one of the old Guild houses in the 
Grande Place was a pleasing feature of the Library Congress, especially 
as it gave a good opportunity for the delegates to become acquainted 
with each other. ‘The ladies were particularly delighted with this 
function because of the sweetness of the champagne, which was served 
in dainty flageolets! Although the rooms were a trifle crowded, 
everybody enjoyed the occasion, and it may be chronicled as a decided 
success in every respect. 

The discussions at most of the sessions were conducted chiefly in 
French and English, with an occasional German interpellation. At the 
Bibliographical Congress M. Paul Otlet did most of the speaking, and 
when his eloquence did not run away with him, he could be followed 
with perfect ease. Another clear speaker was M. H. La Fontaine, who 
took the chair at several of the meetings. At future International 
Conferences a point should be made of circulating copies of every 
resolution proposed in the two leading languages understood by a 
majority of those present. Failing that they should be clearly trans- 
lated, so that everyone will be certain for what he or she is voting. 
The resolutions were only occasionally repeated in English, and the 
American and British delegates are greatly indebted to Messrs. Farr, 
Hopwood and Prideaux for undertaking this task. 

Among the British delegates present the following were noted :— 

Messrs. Anderson (St. Andrews University), Ashton (Blackburn), 
Brown (Islington), Carter (Warwick), Chivers (Bath), Miss Olive 
Clarke (Islington), Messrs. Coutts (Islington), Dickson (Advocates’ 
Library, Edinburgh), Farr (Cardiff), Miss Fegan (Cheltenham), Miss 
Frost (Worthing), Messrs. Hopwood (Patent Office, London), Hutt 
(Liverpool), Jast (Croydon), Locke (Toronto), Lyster (Dublin), Myers 
(London), Peddie (London), Peplow (Wood Green), Peters (Lewisham), 
Philip (Gravesend), Pomfret (Darwen), Prideaux (London), Rae 
(Fulham), Roebuck (Wa!thamstow), Shaw (Liverpool), Sime 
(Edinburgh), Singleton (Accrington), Sparke (Bolton), Sutton 
(Manchester), Twentyman (Board of Education, London), Walton 
(Newcastle-on-Tyne), and Wharton (British Museum). 
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ADVERTISING A LIBRARY. 


By James D. Stewart, J/s/ington Public Libraries. 


o.Uu8lCU8 


DVERTISEMENT is the lubricant which keeps the wheels of 

l modern business working. Anyone who does not believe this 

has my permission to start any business concern without its 
artful aid. I will assist him to straighten out his affairs for the official 
receiver...... 

A Public Library is not a philanthropic institution. If a munici- 
pality spends a certain amount per annum upon the upkeep of a library, 
it expects to obtain a profit from the outlay. That this profit does not 
materialize into hard cash does not matter in the slightest degree ; it is 
there all the same, and for the benefit of the ratepayer-shareholders 
should be as large as possible. It is unfortunate for us who have to 
administer the libraries that the profit we make for the district does not 
take some concrete form, for then we could soon secure the removal of 
our present financial disabilities. In only one case that I remember 
have I seen an attempt made to translate a library’s work into currency. 
This was an American town which pointed out to an awe-struck council 
that information gained from a book in the library had saved the town 
so many hundred thousand dollars in connection with its water supply. 
It would, of course, be possible to show that in the case of a library 
with a stock worth £2,000, issuing 250,000 volumes per annum, and 
estimating the average value of each volume at 2s. 6d., the town was 
getting £31,250 in value out of the library—a return of more than 
fifteen times the capital each year! 

But, to get back more closely to the subject, many libraries fail to 
get the full value out of their stocks and out of the institutions as a 
whole, simply because their possible clientéle is not fully aware of the 
existence of a library. Some of us are fortunate (or unfortunate) enough 
to administer libraries where reader-deterrent rather than reader-attract- 
ing ideas would be welcome. But most places are not entirely swamped 
by eager borrowers. The remedy is Advertisement. 

Advertising a library is not quite the same as advertising soap or 
pills (pardon the redundancy). It is not necessary to decorate the 
hoardings with gorgeous posters, or to distribute handbills from balloons. 
But a good deal of effective and unobtrusive advertising can be done 
with considerable advantage. 

What might be called material advertisement counts for a good 
deal. An attractive building in a prominent position is by far the best 
advertisement it is possible to have. It acts as a magnet on the whole 
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population. People—at any rate all those not living under its shadow 
—are bound to visit it out of curiosity, if for nothing else; and once 
arrived there, it is for the librarian and his staff to keep them there and 
make them come again. Naturally the secret of doing this lies in 
effective administration and a courteous staff—in other words moral 
advertisement. 

Under the heading of “literary” advertisement, it is possible to 
group all sorts of effective schemes. The ways of the man behind the 
pen are so mysterious and numerous that I will content myself with 
merely outlining some of them. Most of those mentioned have been 
put to practical test with good results. 

Cards (similar to those issued by the National Home Reading 
Union) setting forth the facilities and privileges offered by the Public 
Library, can be displayed in various places throughout the district. 
Barber’s shops, restaurants, factories, the various public buildings, and 
any other establishments willing to display them, can be supplied with 
these cards for a small initial outlay which will be amply repaid. 

The local press offers a large field for judicious advertisement. 
News-notes regarding the work of the library can be sent, but these 
must be bright and gossipy and have the quality of “snap.” Otherwise 
they will but feed the editor’s voracious waste-paper basket. 

Short articles on subjects of current or literary interest written 
by members of the library staff are usually acceptable “copy.” They 
should include notes of the books on the subject to be found in the 
lending department of the library. This method of advertising is in 
quite extensive use, to the mutual advantage of libraries and the local 
press. 

Annotated reading lists on subjects of topical interest are also 
generally acceptable. These should not be lengthy, and are best 
confined to topical or local subjects. 

One simple method of utilising a local newspaper has not been 
tried so faras I am aware. This is to print a brief statement of the 
library facilities and privileges followed by a form of application for a 
reader’s ticket—the idea being to cut the form out of the paper and fill 
it up in the ordinary way. Of course very few local newspapers are 
printed on paper good enough to take ink, but indelible pencil is just 
as good. There is no difficulty about forms having printing on the 
back, because the vecfo and the verso can be printed one under the 
other, and simply folded for filing purposes. There is not the slightest 
doubt that this method would induce many people to apply for tickets 
who would otherwise never dream of doing so. An application form 
to hand and only waiting to be filled up is very much better than one, 
stored in a distant building, which has first to be applied for. 

A similar method to the above, but one involving considerable 
expense, is to leave application forms and a circular of information at 
each house in the district. This, I believe, has been tried on restricted 
lines in a number of places. 

The publications of a library can be made to act as good advertise- 
ments. A well compiled and effectively produced catalogue, for 
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example, is not without its uses in this direction. But catalogues have 
very limited sales ; and even when in the house of a reader they are 
seldom left on the drawing-room table to catch the eye of visitors. A 
well produced monthly or quarterly magazine, preferably one that is 
given away toreaders, has a much wider field of influence. Its circula- 
tion, compared with that of a catalogue, is very large. More important 
still, as it is always up-to-date it is always being looked at. If conducted 
on wide-awake principles, a magazine or bulletin of this sort is an 
invaluable means of making public the various activities of the institution. 

[he much despised annual report can also be turned to good 
account. While it is quite true that a number of these are produced 
simply for the consumption of other librarians, there is really no reason 
why they should not be made interesting to the general public of the 
district. Copies can be hung up in waiting rooms, barber’s shops, and 
other places where people have to kill time—it cannot do any harm 
and it may do some good. In fact this has already been done with 
encouraging results. In any case it should be possible for anyone 
interested to obtain a copy of the report. When copies are sent to the 
local press, it is a good plan to enclose a brief summary of the most 
interesting points. This simple precaution will probably give the 
newspaper man a faint glimmer of the great truth that there is actually 
something in addition to a “fiction percentage ” in the report ! 

Another form of advertisement is a course of library lectures. 
There is little doubt that lectures delivered at a library, and properly 
organized from the library’s point of view, have an effect upon the 
quantity and quality of the reading done. But apart altogether from 
that side of the question, there is no doubt that many people are 
attracted to the library building by the lectures, who eventually become 
regular borrowers. The lectures must be billed throughout the district, 
so that the audiences will not be composed entirely of persons already 
using the library. Then the lectures must be linked up with the stock 
of the library so that hearers are tempted to become readers. But the 
main thing is to get people to come to the library building—the rest 
usually follows as a matter of course. By the way, it is a good plan to 
have notices describing the various departments shown in each depart- 
ment, in order that a person visiting, say, the reading room will know 
of the existence of the lending and reference departments. 

This catalogue of wiles might be extended indefinitely, but I have 
the bump of benevolence strongly developed. A word or two of 
caution, however. Another point of difference between library and 
commercial publicity is that it is useless to advertise unless you have 
something worth advertisement. As the pompous sage of English letters 
said in the Jéd/er, “ Promise, large promise, is the soul of an 
advertisement ”—and we must promise only what we can fulfil. 
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AMERICAN NEWSPAPERS IN THE 
BRITISH MUSEUM. 


By R. A. Peppir, St. Bride Foundation, London. 


o.oo 68 


HERE is no separate catalogue of foreign newspapers in the 
British Museum, but they are catalogued as Periodical Publica- 
tions, and are lost amongst the mass of miscellaneous journals 

that appear under that heading. When a reader requires to consult a 
New York Newspaper for any particular date, he has first to ascertain 
which of the periodicals in the section New York in the catalogue of 
Periodical Publications are newspapers, and then to discover which of 
these is in the British Museum for the year required. 

For a great many purposes one newspaper is as good as another, 
and I have therefore compiled a chronological catalogue showing for 
each year of the r9th century which newspapers exist in the collection 
of those published in four of the great cities of the Eastern United 
States, viz., New York, Boston, Philadelphia, and Baltimore. Where a 
town is not mentioned under a specific date, there appears to be no 
newspaper for that date in the Museum. 


1801. Boston. Boston Gazette: Massachusetts Spy: New 
England Palladium: Columbian Centinel. 
1802-1804. Boston. Massachusetts Spy: New England Palladium: 
Columbian Centinel. 
1805-1810. Baltimore. Baltimore Evening Post: Federal Gazette. 
Boston. Massachusetts Spy: New England Palladium : 
Columbian Centinel. 
i811. Baltimore. Federal Gazette. 
Boston. Massachusetts Spy: New England Palladium : 
Columbian Centinel. 
1812-1815. Baltimore. Federal Gazette. 
Boston. Massachusetts Spy: New England Palladiuin : 
Columbian Centinel : Boston Gazette. 
1816-1818. Baltimore. Federal Gazette. 
Boston. Massachusetts Spy: New England Palladium : 
Columbian Centinel. 
1819. Baltimore. Federal Gazette. 
Boston. Massachusetts Spy: New England Palladium : 
Columbian Centinel. 
New York. American. 
1820. Baltimore. Federal Gazette. 
Boston. Massachusetts Spy: Columbian Centinel: 
Boston Patriot. 


1822- 


1826- 


1829- 


1834- 


1821. 


1824. 


1828. 


1830. 


1831. 


1832. 


1833. 


1835. 
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New York. American. 

Philadelphia. ‘The National Gazette. 

Baltimore. Federal Gazette. 

Boston. Massachusetts Spy: Columbian Centinc': 
Boston Patriot. 

Philadelphia. ‘The National Gazette. 

Baltimore. Federal Gazette. 

Boston. Massachusetts Spy: Columbian Centinel. 

New Vork. The Albion. 

Philadelphia. The National Gazette. 

Baltimore. Federal Gazette: Baltimore Gazette. 

Boston. Massachusetts Spy: Columbian Centinel. 

New York. ‘The Albion: New York American. 

Philadelphia. The National Gazette. 

Baltimore. Baltimore Gazctte. 

Boston. Massachusetts Spy : Columbian Centinel. 

New York. ‘The Albion: New York American. 

Philadelphia. The National Gazette. 

Baltimore. Baltimore Gazette. 

Boston. Massachusetts Spy: Columbian Centinel : 
Boston Recorder. [stellation. 

New York. The Albion: New York American: Con- 

Philadelphia. The National Gazette. 

Baltimore. Baltimore Gazette: American and Com- 
mercial laily Advertiser. 

Boston. Columbian Centinel: Boston Recorder: Boston 
Investigator. 

New York. ‘The Albion: New York American: 
Constellation. 

Philadelphia. ‘(he National Gazette. 

Baltimore. Baltimore Gazette. 

Boston. Columbian Centinel: Boston Recorder: Boston 
Investigator: Boston Morning Post. 

New York. The Albion: New York American: 
Constellation. 

Philadelphia. ‘he Nationa! Gazette. 

Baltimore. Baltimore Gazette: American and Com- 
mercial Daily Advertiser. 

Boston. Columbian Centinel: Boston Investigator. 

New York. ‘The Albion: New York American: New 
York Tribune. 

Philadelphia. The National Gazette. 

Baltimore. Baltimore Gazette: American and Com- 
mercial Daily Advertiser. 

Boston. Columbian Centinel: Boston Investigator: 
Boston Morning Post. 

New York. The Albion: New York American: New 
York Tribune. 


Philadelphia, The National Gazette. 
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1836. Baltimore. Baltimore Gazette: American and Com- 
mercial Daily Advertiser. 
Boston. Columbian Centinel: Boston Investigator. 
New York. The Albion: New York American: New 
York Tribune. 


Philadelphia. The National Gazette. 
>< 


AN EARLY CHAPTER IN THE HISTORY OF 
BOOK ANNOTATION. 


By Dovuctas JAMEs. 


o.|6Um~O"8d~CUO 


T was but recently that, raking over a collection of old books, I 
I came upon one of special interest. The title-page read as follows : 
“The English Portion of the Library of the Ven. Francis Wrang- 
ham, M.A., F.R.S., Archdeacon of Cleveland...... Malton: Printed by 
R. Smithson, Jun., Bookseller and Stationer, in Yorkesgate. 1826. 
[Only seventy copies.; Unpublished.” There was also on the title-page 
the following motto: “‘How many square feet of reading,’ cried I, 
‘are here collected !’” 
Archdeacon Wrangham was one of those bibliophiles obsessed by 
a mania for collecting privately printed books, books printed on 
coloured paper, and similar literary flotsam. A good many of his own 
numerous works were issued in this way. Of his Poems (c. 1814) only 
thirty-six copies were printed; of his translation of Virgil's Bucolics 
(1815) only filty; of Zhe Works of the Rev. Thomas Zouch, with Memoir 
(1820) only four copies; in fact, the majority of his editions were 
limited to fifty copies. 
But it is not so much with the man as with his catalogue that I 
am concerned. Certainly the volume well repays examination. In a 
preface, the compiler describes the growth of his library from humble 
beginnings, creeping “‘over my walls like an erysipelas,” and lining 
every apartment “ with a species of clumsy fafering.” He then briefly 
touches on some of his most valued possessions. ‘There is a flavour 
of complacency in his remark: “ Of coloured copies, likewise...I possess 
a considerable collection, and several of them I have reason to deem 
unique.” 
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I describe this catalogue because it is annotated, and the compiler’s 
remarks on this subject are therefore worthy of remark. ‘ With regard 
to my Notes...it has always been my custom mzhi/ ferd legere quod non 
excerperem ; it will not appear surprising that my allusions are frequent 
and my extracts copious...I have...availed myself extensively of the 
Notitiz of Catalogues, Reviews, etc., in my accounts of Subjects, 
Editions, and Authors ; and of the last more particularly I have, I trust, 
in some instances supplied memoranda, which would be vainly sought 
in more regular Biographies.” He then apologises for an “ accidental 
tinge of sarcasm.” He also quotes the following remark regarding the 
annotating of catalogues. ‘“‘ Notes,’ says someone, ‘if anywhere, must 
be most correctly found in catalogues of libraries, which are neither 
public nor on sale. In these it is merely necessary to give the titles, 
whether the object be to consult or to purchase. In sale catalogues in 
particular, the skilful collector sees with concern the eyes of the public 
opened by notices of this description ; and a host of rivals summoned 
into the field, where he might otherwise have walked over the course.’ ” 
A rather powerful argument, when one reasons it out, in favour of 
annotating such catalogues ! 

The very first annotation in the catalogue is a good example of 
descriptive and critical information, worthy of imitation in any modern 
catalogue :- 

Aleman’s Rogue, or the Life of Guzman De Alfarache, in two 
. ane es ani oe ee ate 1623 
This is an entire translation, prefaced by introductory verses 
from the pens of J. F., Leo. Diggs, and Ben Jonson (not included 
in his works), Edw. Burton, and W. Browne; the more recent 
version, into French, by Le Sage, omits nearly half of the 
original. Of this inferior Gil Blas, the episode of Osmin and 
Daraxa is the most interesting portion. 
‘This is a specimen of his annotation lining on most nearly with modern 
ideas on the subject. At other times he becomes merely gossipy, as 
for example where he informs those consulting the catalogue that: 
The Author, a Scotsman, was for the excellence of his 
Latin style made Gentleman of the Bedchamber by James L., 
and died at Rome in 1621. 
Truly an extraordinary qualification for a “Gentleman of the Bed- 
chamber ”—unless James I. believed in a sonorous recitation from the 
Latin divines as a cure for insomnia. 

Here is an example of evaluation applied to John Beaumont’s 

Gleanings of Antiquities, 1724: 
This ‘crack-brained philosopher,’ in his Discourse on the 
Oracles of the Stbyls, seems to have looked upon the Descent of 
fEneas as an Initiation. 
And here is an example of nothing at all, attached to the entry 
for Bolingbroke’s PAilosophical Works, by Mallet, 1754: 
B., said Johnson, was a scoundrel and a coward: a 
scoundrel, for charging a blunderbuss against religion and 
morality ; a coward, because he had not resolution to fire it off 


parts 
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himself, but left hall-a-crown to a beggarly Scotsman, to draw 
the trigger after his death ! 

Wrangham delighted to give information. Thus, under the entry for 

Defoe’s Robinson Crusoe, he supplies a short article on the miserable 

prices for which literary masterpieces have been sold by their authors. 

Frequently he gives brief lives of authors, and in dozens of instances 

he quotes curious happenings in the lives of authors having nothing 

whatever to do with their works. And his catalogue abounds in such 
little disquisitions as the following on Family Cookery...by a Lady 

(Mrs. Rundell), 1807: 

This may supply very good food for the table, as it has 
for the lawyers in the litigation between its author and its 
publisher (Murray) ; but it is not reasonable to look for anything 
intellectual in it. It is fora Launcelot Sturgeon, in his Zssays 
on Good Living, to amuse us with the portrait of Louis Count 
Zinzendorf (Minister of the Emperor Charles VI.) whose 
banquets supplied materials for personal or chronological dis- 
quisition ; and whose discourse, beginning from a champignon 
no bigger than a Dutchman’s waistcoat button, ended with a 
wild boar, the glory of the German forest. It is for such to 
commemorate the rivalries, which ended in immortalising Le 
Gacque for his “braised turkey”; and to call forth our 
sympathies for Watel, who stabbed himself to the heart with a 
silver skewer, because he precipitately concluded that he could 
not complete his “ forty-eight dishes of fish!” 

As a contrast to the above there is the extremely pithy remark 
appended to Horneck’s Sermons (1717): 

Exceedingly pathetic and elegant ; but the words are often 
much greater than the thoughts. 

The “occasional tinge of sarcasm,” for which the compiler 
apologises in his preface, crops out again in the note to A/efaphysical 
Miscellaneous Essays, 1748: 

The gladiators in this dark science were defined, by the 
blacksmith of Glamis, to be: “Twa fouk disputin thagither : 
he, that’s listenin, disna ken what he that’s speakin means ; and 
he, that’s speakin, disna ken what he means himsel--and that’s 
Metapheesics !” 

I could go on quoting for pages from this catalogue (it comprises 
645 pages, on most of which there are several annotations), but [ will 
content myself with but two more exampies. One of these appears 
under the heading “ Novels, Sundry ”: 

Southey has wittily classed Novels according to the Linnzan 
system : 

Monandria Monogynia, the most numerous ; 

Dig ynia, as in the instance of Sir Charles Grandison ; 

Dieciea, where the two families of the Lovers are at variance ; 

Cryptogamia, very frequent ; 

Jcosandria, where the Lady doubts which of her many suitors to 

accept ; 
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Didynamia, where the party hesitates between love and duty, or 

avarice and ambition, &c. 

Many are poisonous, few useful, and far the greater number 
annuals. 

The other is the note appended to Frankiin’s Works, 1806, and 
deals with a scheme which should appeal to librarians who have any 
use for an odd million or so in the coin of the realm. Attention is 
directed to the third clause :— 

On a striking Will, supposed to be drawn up by Fortune, 
the grandson of Prosper Ricard (and printed in Dr. Price’s 
Observations on the Importance of the American Revolution, 8vo, 
1785) Dr. F. exhibits the marvellous operation of the principle 
of Compound Interest at 5 per cent. per annum upon five sums 
of One Hundred Livres, or £4 3s. 4d., each; the 

First at the end of 100 years amounting to about £5,822 ; 

Second at the end of 200 years amounting to about 
£756,500, to be distributed for ever in fourscore prizes of about 
Forty Guineas each ; 

Third, at the end of 300 years, amounting to about 
£,10,000,000, to be employed in establishing Banks (for the 
purpose of lending money to the industrious and the unfortunate), 
Museums, with Professors, Libraries, &c. 

Fourth, at the end of 400 years amounting to above 
£,1,310,000,000, to build 100 new towns ; and the 

Fifth, at the end of 500 years, amounting to above 
£,171,610,000,000, to pay the English National Debt! (Dis- 
interested Frenchman !), &c., Xc. 

Be it remarked that all my quotations have been from the more 
curious annotations to be found in Wrangham’s Catalogue. There are 
hundreds of solid, informative notes that would do credit to any 
librarian. 

The date of the catalogue, 1826, places it in a very early place in 
the ranks of the annotated catalogue. Indeed, so far I have been 
unable to discover any annotated library catalogue previous to this one ; 
but, no doubt, some of my readers will be able to describe earlier 
examples. 

In any case, it is the work of a man of wide reading and culture, 
and its annotations well repay examination even in these days of 
Pittsburgh Catalogues, Reader’s Indexes, and Manuals of the art. 
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BRADFORD PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 


o°.6Uc8lCD 


POPULATION (1907) 290,323 

AREA OF City: 22,843 acres. 

RATEABLE VALUE (1907-08): 41,566,248. 

LispRARIES ACT ADOPTED: 1871. 

Museums Act ADOPTED: 1892. 

IncomE: The rate of 2d. in the 4, which serves both Library and Art 


o~ 
Gallery, realised in 1907, £11,500, about £8,500 of this amount 
being available for library purposes. 

Metuops: Reference Department: Application slip. 

Lending Departments: Card charging. 

CLASSIFICATION : Dewey. 

CaTALOGUES: Reference Library: Class Lists of Dewey divisions 100, 
300, 500, 600, 700,and goo. Other divisions in progress. 
Lending Library: Dewey Class Lists 500,600 700 and goo. Also 
Index Catalogue and Biography Class List. 

Branch Libraries: Index Catalogues. 

VoLuMES IN Stock: Reference Library 46,238 

Lending Library 26,610 
Branches... ... 70,300 
Patents Department 7,734 
150,882 


— 





VotuMEs IssvED (1907-08) : 
Reference Library 64,718 
Lending Library 198,599 





Branches «+ 528,130 
Patents Department 16,108 
Directories ... 19,255 

826,810 





HISTORICAL NOTE. 

By a series of letters on “ Free Libraries, their nature and opera- 
tions,” addressed to Mr. Ald. J. V. Godwin by Mr. James Hanson, 
and printed in a local newspaper during November, 1867, the citizens 
of Bradford appear to have been awakened to the benefits of the public 
acquisition of books, and to have become first interested in the literary 
activity which followed the passing of the Ewart Act in 1850, the Act 
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of 1855, and its later amendment of 1866. Following the appearance 
of these letters a special committee of members of the Town Council 
was called to inquire into, and report upon, the working of the Free 
Libraries Act in those towns in which the Act was then in force. 
Although the recommendation of the Bradford special committee of 
1868 was favourable to the establishment of a Public Library, it was 
somewhat in advance of the popular feeling on the subject, and it was 
not until the 15th of March, 1871, that the public meeting necessary to 
the adoption of the Libraries Act was held. ‘The meeting, however, 
was not without protesting voices, and fearful pictures of the people 
being driven beyond the borders of the town to escape the payment of 
the library rate, was presented by the opponents of the Act. 

The Assembly was overwhelmingly in favour of the establishment 
of a library, and, with the result of a vote giving the legal power to the 
Council, a committee was appointed on the 13th of June to carry the Act 
into effect. An advertisement for suitable premises was issued and 
these were ultimately met in a suite of rooms in Tyrrel Street with an 
entrance also from New Market Street, now known as Town Hall Square. 
The nucleus of the library was found ina collection of 13,000 volumes 
left for sale on the death of an Alderman of the Borough (Mr. Samuel 
Smith) and offered to the Council for the sum of £700. 

In reply to an advertisement issued for a librarian, Mr. Charles G. 
Virgo was elected to the office. The reference library and reading rooms 
were opened on the 15th of June. ‘The lending library was opened on 
the 17th of February 1873, witha collection of 7,500 volumes, a further 
number of 4,500 being added during the first year’s working. One of 
the most important subjects which engaged the attention of the 
committee during the year 1875 was the arrangement for more commo- 
dious premises for a Central Library. After careful consideration, 
in conjunction with the markets committee, there matured a scheme 
to provide rooms specially adapted for library and reading room 
purposes in the block of premises then being planned for the latter- 
named committee, and now known as the Kirkgate Market Buildings. 
It was not until January of the year 1878 that the committee were 
enabled to make the removal from the Tyrrel Street building to the 
present premises. My. Virgo, who had occupied the post of chief 
librarian from the adoption of the Act, received in September, 1884, an 
appointment under the Manchester Corporation, and was succeeded by 
Mr. Butler Wood as chief librarian and secretary. 


[HE LIBRARY SERVICE. 


The Bradford Public Library service consists of a Central Reference 
and Lending Departments, fifteen branch libraries and seven travelling 
libraries. 

The Central Reference Library contains 46,238 volumes and the 
department consists of a reading room, magazine room, and a student’s 
room. The latter feature, an innovation made during the reconstruction 
of the premises in 1905, has proved of inestimable value to the more 
serious worker. 
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The Central Lending Library (26,610 volumes) occupies the greater 
part of the room formerly used as the reference library, and affords 
ample working space for the staff and a full accommodation for the 
public. ‘There is a newsroom with a seating capacity for 200 readers, 
and with stands containing all the principal London and provincial 
newspapers ; whilst, adjoining the lending library, provision for lady 
readers has been made in a comfortable and well-lighted room. 

Of the fifteen branches mentioned, four are opened daily from 
10 a.m. to 9.30 p.m. the remaining eleven being available to the public 
during the evening only. The total stock of the branch libraries 
amounts to 70,300 volumes. 

The seven travelling libraries supply the needs of the outlying 
villages, the general stock of 3,000 volumes being changed periodically, 
by instalments of 250 to 400 books. 


ArT GALLERY AND MUSEUM. 
Cartwright Memorial Hall (Lister Fark). 

The Art Gallery and Museum Departments were transferred in 
1904 to the above hall, which was erected by the help of the late Lord 
Masham as a memorial to Dr. Edmund Cartwright, the inventor of the 
power loom and wool-combing machine. The hall is opened to the 
public on weekdays from ro a.m. till dusk, and on Sundays from 2 p.m. 
to 9 p.m. ae 
[For a detailed history of the library movement in Bradford and the 

growth of its work in the civic welfare, we would refer the reader 
to the paper, prepared by Mr. Miles E. Hartley, the deputy librarian, 
which appeared in the Lidsary Association Record of October, 1906.] 


>< 
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[Personal and other paragraphs intended for this column should be sent 
to the Editor, Library World, clo Mr. D. J. Riper, 36, St. 
Martin’s Court, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C., mot later than 
the 10th of the month.) 

R. F. C. WeLtstoop, M.A., Superintendent of the new Reading 

M Room at the Bodleian Library, Oxford, has been appointed 

Secretary and Librarian to the Trustees and Guardians of 

Shakespeare’s Birthplace, Stratford-upon-Avon. ‘There were 182 appli- 

cants for the post. ‘The undermenjioned candidates were selected for 

interview bythe Trustees: —Mr.W. H. Gibson, Newcastle Public Libraries, 

Mr. C. Gordon, B.A, University Library, Cambridge; Mr. A. P. Hunt, 

B.A., Librarian of the Manchester Literary and Philosophical Society ; 

Mr. W. H. Parker, sub-librarian of the Hackney Public Libraries, 

London ; Mr. H. Priest, B.A., Wellcome Library, London; Mr. F. C. 

Wellstood, M.A., Bodleian Library, Oxford. 
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‘THE new Librarian for Burton-on-Trent was appointed out of sixty-six 
applications for the post which had been received, and which were after- 
wards reduced to seven. The latter hailed from Birmingham, Chester, 
Warrington, Ashton-under-Lyne, Sunderland, Birkenhead, and Burton, 
and were interviewed as to past experience, &c. ‘The committee very 
carefully considered the merits and qualifications of each candidate, 
and unanimously decided to appoint Mr. P. H. Phillips, of Chester. 

The successful applicant has for the past five years been sub- 
librarian at the Chester Public Library, and holds three certificates of 
the Library Association, in Cataloguing, Library Administration, and 
Library History and Organization. 

THE fire-prevention rules just issued as an Appendix to the ** Staff- 
Kalendar” and “ Supplement to the Staff-Kalendar,” tor 1910, of the 
Bodleian Library, furnish material for reflection to all those who have 
charge of valuable collections stored in non-fire-resisting buildings. 
The rules are full and elaborate, everything in the shape of cleaning 
materials which are inflammable being thought about, and their 
storage and care indicated. ‘The intrusion of a stray rocket or other 
fire-work is even noted. Yet, with all the care manifested, several of 
the most obvious causes of fire are not even mentioned. Lightning, an 
escape of gas, or a fused electric wire, do not seem to have been 
provided for in the instructions; yet these are much more common 
causes of fire than ronuk, matches, reading glasses, hot-water radiators 
and other out-of-the-way things which are noted with exaggerated 
emphasis. In future editions the compiler will have to insert 
instructions as to dealing with fire descending from an aeroplane and 
ascending from motor explosions. 

r'HE suggestion of Mr. R. A. Peddie, which appeared in the Zimes of 
August 19th, to the effect that the copyright of all books whose term of 
protection has expired should revert to the state, is quite excellent. 
The proposal in the new copyright bill to extend the period of protec- 
tion is only just to authors, while Mr. Peddie’s idea rounds off the 
matter by providing a certain amount of protection for good books 
which go out of copyright and become the prey of any cheap and 
sloppy publisher. ‘Ihe government could licence any publisher to 
issue editions of such books for a fixed term of years, and derive some 
revenue from fees, which might be devoted to helping the descendants 
of authors, if necessary, or used for the purpose of promoting biblio- 
graphical research. In any case, the subject is one of much interest, 
and should not be forgotten when the copyright bill comes up for 
discussion in Parliament. 

In view of the interest being taken in the copyright question at present 
it is worth while reprinting Mr. Peddie’s letter on the subject in full :— 
To THE Epiror oF ‘THE ‘TIMEs. 

S1r,—The new Biil, although it consolidates the law on copyright, 
does not deal with one or two matters which it was hoped would be con- 
sidered when this vexed question came again into the region of practical 
politics. First and foremost is the question of a printed copyright 
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register, for which publishers, bibliographers, and librarians have been 
wishing for many years. Secondly, no attempt has been made to 
reform the present complicated arrangement by which the British 
Museum gets a copy of each book and the Stationers’ Company gets 
the registration fee, and neither is responsible for publishing a catalogue 
of copyright entries. 

A Copyright Office such as exists in connexion with the Library 
of Congress in Washington unites the two offices, and publishes weekly 
lists of everything received and registered. 

Cannot the simple plan be adopted by recognising the delivery of the 
copy to the British Museum as the act of registration, and of publishing 
from their registers a weekly list of works so entered for copyright ? 

But this, important as it is, is not the most important suggestion I 
have to make. Clause 2 of the Bill provides that “the term for which 
copyright shall subsist shall be the life of the author and a period of 
fifty years after his death.” The suggestion I make is that at the 
expiration of this period the work, instead of becoming the prey of any 
publisher who wishes to issue it, should become Crown property, and that 
licences to publish should be granted by the State on payment of 
certain fees. By this means the public would be spared the unedifying 
squabbles occurring on the expiration of copyright of important works. 
A fund would be created which, as well as forming a source of revenue 
for the State, might in certain instances be used to alleviate cases of 
destitution among the descendants of well-known writers. 

It is difficult to see any objection to the scheme. There are no 
vested interests to interfere with, and, as far as the publishers are 
concerned, I feel sure that they would be glad (even under the most 
stringent conditions as to cheapness and quality) to take out a licence 
and retain the right to publish important works of which the ordinary 
term of copyright has expired. Further, the public would be protected 
against imperfect or inadequately produced reprints. 

St. Bride Foundation, R. A. PEDDIE. 
Bride Lane, E..C. Aug. 16th. 


We congratulate Mr. J. Potter Briscoe upon the completion of his 
fortieth year of service as chief librarian at Nottingham. During that 
period he has taken a leading part in the work of the Library Associa- 
tion and has identified himself with most of the movements for the 
betterment of the profession. _ His literary and protessional works are 
well known to librarians, and the general public, and he has won the 
respect and good-will of all kinds of librarians at home and abroad. 
In spite of his forty years of municipal service, Mr. Briscoe is one of 
the youngest-looking librarians in the country, and there is no need to 
wish him good health. 


Tue West End Branch Library at Sunderland has just completed its 
first year’s working, and during the period, 106,323 volumes were 
issued. This is claimed to be the largest issue of any branch library in 
the North of England, not excluding Leeds, Manchester and other 
large towns. 
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TuE Lincoln City Council have accepted a gift of £10,000 for the 
purpose of erecting a library building, and have handed over the 
necessary arrangements to the Public Libraries Committee. 

Briton Ferry Urban District Council have adopted the libraries 
recommendation to obliterate the betting news from the morning and 
evening papers. 

THE salary of the chief librarian of East Ham has been increased from 
£300 to £350 per annum by two instalments of £25 per annum. 


THE Trustees of the Brander Library, Huntly, have appointed Miss 
Anna M’Currach, Richmond Road, as librarian and Secretary, in 
succession to Miss Mary Gray, L.L.A., resigned. 


Mr. FranK H. HeErr1ott, who has for some time been an assistant 
at Hove Public Library, has been appointed to a similar position at 
Bromley (Kent) Public Library. 

WHEN a Public Library was built at Radcliffe, Dr. Carnegie contributed 
£,5,000, and several local gentlemen gave substantial sums. Owing to 
lack of funds the requisite number of new books are not being 
purchased. The District Council recently appealed to Dr. Carnegie 
for further assistance, and the Council has now been informed that 
Dr. Carnegie’s private secretary replied as follows :—“If the parties 
managing the affair on behalf of Radcliffe had expended money on 
capital account according to the amount of their resources you would 
not now be in the fix that you are. They should be held responsible.” 


Mr. ALBERT BRECKNOCK, the librarian of Hucknall Torkard Public 
Library, has in the press to be published immediately a book on Lord 
Byron entitled Zhe Pilgrim Poet, with a preface by the Rev. T. G. 
Barber, M.A., vicar of Hucknall Torkard. It is to contain forty 
illustrations, and will be issued to subscribers at the price of six 
shillings. 

THE following is an interesting example of the impudence of the people 
who “ donate ” crank literature to Public Libraries :-— 





Read “‘ Christendom Astray"’ in Islington Free Library. 
THE BiBLe TRUE. 


“Man Mortal. Immortality a Gift 
to be bestowed in the Near Future.” 
by Mr. Wm. Sayer 





The above Address will be given in the 
Christadelphian Hall, 


London College, 409, Holloway Road, N. 
(Opp. Nag's Head). 


on Sunday, May 15th, at 7 p.m. 
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THE LIBRARY PRESS. 
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HE description of the National Library of Wales, by Mr. John 
Ballinger, is continued in the July issue of the Zidrary. The 
aim of the National Library is summed up as follows: * 1, 
That it shall offer to the people residing in Wales opportunities for 
study and research in all departments of knowledge similar to those 
afforded by other National Libraries. It will collect, therefore, books 
on all subjects, in English and other languages. 2, That it shall collect 
all the works of Welshmen and Welshwomen of all ages; everything 
about Wales, and the Welsh people at home and abroad; and books 
in all the Celtic languages (Welsh, Gaelic, Manx. Breton, and Cornish), 
and all books dealing with Celtic matters.” ‘The various departments 
into which the library will be divided are then described, and the policy 
very briefly outlined. A main floor plan of the building is shown and 
its chief features are set forth. Mr. Stephen K. Jones contributes an 
interesting article proving that the authorship of ‘“‘Nova Solyma” 
(1648), hitherto ascribed to Milton, is in reality to the credit of one 
Samuel Gott, author of an “Essay of True Happiness” and a 
“ Divine History of the Genesis of the World.” Mr. Jones builds up a 
seemingly conclusive proof from both external and internal evidence. 
Mr. R. B. McKenow supplies “Some Notes on the letters i, j, u, and v 
in Sixteenth Century Printing,” and Mr. Plomer contributes ‘Some 
Notices of Men connected with the English Book Trade from the Plea 
Rolls of Henry VII.” The first part of a constructive paper on a 
practically unknown mid-sixteenth century dramatist comes from the 
pen of Mr. W. W. Greg, under the title of “John Phillip—Notes from 
a Bibliography.” Miss Elizabeth Lee also continues her quarterly 
survey of ‘ Recent Foreign Literature.” 


In the July Liérary Assistant Mr. H. D. Roberts discourses upon 
“ A Triple Alliance: the Public Library, the Public Museum, and the 
Public Art Gallery.” He is emphatically in favour of this triple 
alliance (in view of the limited rate it might in many cases be called a 
“cripple alliance”) and of the policy of one officer acting as director to 
the three institutions. Incidentally he remarks that “local views, 
portraits of local celebrities, etc., do not belong to the Art Gallery, but 
to the Museum ”"—a view which will be endorsed cordially by anyone 
cursed with an wsthetic sense who has wandered into the average local 
art gallery! A paper by Mr. H. W. Checketts on “ The Library in 
Utopia,” also commences in this number. 

The Library Journal for July is largely occupied by the Mackinac 
Island Conference of the A.L.A. First comes the Presidential address 
by Mr. N. D. C. Hodges, entitled “An Anathema upon Finger-Posts”— 
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an exceptionally mild “anathema” from which “ finger-posts” are 
absent. Mr. Frank P. Hill contributes a practical article on ‘‘ The 
Deterioration of Newspaper Paper” in which he gives the results of 
various experiments and tests. The results may be summed up as 
follows: the paper used for newspapers is thoroughly bad and will not 
last ; publishers will not print off special copies on good paper to be 
filed permanently ; the way out of the difficulty is to treat the paper 
with a cellit solution which renders old and brittle papers usable and 
enables them to be preserved for centuries to come. A rather un- 
interesting discussion of “ Library Efficiency under New Conditions” 
is supplied by Mr. H. O. Brigham. The remainder of the number is 
occupied by reports of proceedings and the usual standing depart- 
ments, 

The only article in the July Zidrary Association Record is one on 
“ The Relation between the Public Library and the Museum” by Mr. 
H. D. Roberts. As is only to be expected it has a strong family 
resemblance to his paper on the subject in the Liérary Assistant noted 
above. The usual departments make up the number—by the way, it 
is rather difficult to discover the raison a’étre of some of the “ current 
views ” that appear, though the department is always one of the most 
interesting items in the magazine. 

The Wisconsin Library Bulletin, for May-June, keeps up the 
reputation of this live little paper. ‘There are a number of interesting 
notes on current events and ideas, and information regarding the 
Mackinac Conference. ‘On Selecting Economic Literature,” by Mr. 
William H. Price, instructor of political economy to Wisconsin 
University, is a practical contribution to the subject. After discussing 
the various principles governing the choice of works on Economics, 
Mr. Price gives.a select annotated list to serve as a base for a fully 
representative collection. 

The July issues of the Revue Critique des Livres Nouveaux (Paris) 
and the Sollettino delle Biblioteche Popolari (Milan) are both entirely 
occupied by reviews and notes of current books, and are useful in the 
work of keeping the foreign section of a library up to date. 

De Boekzaal (The Hague) for June, contains an interesting 
illustrated account of the Public Libraries of London, by Miss Gellie 
A. Van Eerde, who recently paid us a visit. The article naturally 
treats only of the salient points, but is appreciative and of value as 
representing an outside view of our efforts. A large portion of the 
number is occupied by an article by Hendr. C. Diferee on the Dutch 
poet Vondel. There are also the usual miscellaneous notes on books 
and libraries. 
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AMERICAN LIBRARY EXAMINATION. 


The following examples of the examination papers set at the Library 
School at Albany, N. Y., may interest some of our readers. 


oo 0 


ELEMENTARY CATALOGUING. 

Answer ten questions, including questions 1-2 or 3-4, or both, and 
at least two questions to be selected from questions 5-8. Each com- 
plete answer will receive ten credits. Papers entitled to seventy-five or 
more credits will be acceptegl. 

The A.L.A. Catalog, A.L.A. Catalog Rules, A.L.A. Subject 
Headings, Cutter’s Rules for a Dictionary Catalog, Dewey’s Decimal 
Classification, Detroit Public Library General Catalogue, Library of 
Congress Subject Headings, Lippincott’s Gasetteer, Peabody Catalogue, 
Webster’s Dictionary, students’ cataloguing notes and the name list 
may be used in the examination. Model catalogues may not be used. 

1-2 Catalogue fully, according to rules followed for miscellaneous 
lists 29-31, one of the following books : 

a Dewey, Financial History of the United States. 
4 Roberts, Farmer’s Business Handbook. 
¢ Pickard, School Supervision. 

Use New York State Library pagination and size letter, assign 
subject headings and make all necessary cards and references. 

3-4 Catalogue fully, according to rules followed for miscellaneous 
lists 29-31, one of the following books: 

a List of books relating to railroads. 
6 List of books . . . on banks and banking. 
¢ List of books relating to trusts. 

Use New York State Library pagination and size letter, assign 
subject headings and make all necessary cards and references. 

For at least two of the books mentioned in questions 5-8 tell what 
subject headings you would assign for a dictionary catalogue. Give See 
and See also references suggested by the subjects. Do not select two 
books under the same number. Cards need not be written out. 

5. (a) Dilke, Problems of Greater Britain; or (4) Williams, 
Negro Troops in the Rebellion. 

6. (a) Blow, Songs and Music of Froebel’s Mother Play; or, 
(4) Parker, Catacombs of Rome. 

7. (a) Briggs, Messianic Prophecy ; or, (4) Colquhoun, Russia 
against India. 
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8. (a) Sullivan, Direct Legislation ; ov, (6) Todd, Corona and 
Coronet. 

g. In assigning subject headings for a dictionary catalogue, which 
of the following headings would you prefer? Give reasons in each 
case : 

a Political economy or Economics. 

6 United States. Geology or Geology. United States. 
¢ Wireless Telegraphy or Telegraph. Wireless. 

@ Italian literature ov Italy. Literature. 

¢ Art. Municipal ov Municipal art. 

1o. What difference should you make in assigning subject 
headings (a) for a large and for a small Public Library, (4) for a 
reference library for scholars and for a Public Library ? 

11. Define (a) the dictionary catalogue, (4) the classed catalogue. 
Compare the dictionary with the classed catalogue, giving the chief 
advantages and disadvantages of each. 

12. Mention some of the advantages and some of the disadvan- 
tages of using the printed cards of the Library of Congress. 

13- Mention several codes of cataloguing rules. Describe 
briefly the “wo codes that you consider the most valuable aids in 
cataloguing. Would you recommend the two codes you mention to an 
untrained librarian of a small library? If not, what would you 
substitute ? 

14. In what reference book or books would you look first to find 
the full name of (@) Max Miiller, (4) Ex-Governor Black, of New York, 
(c) Timothy Titomb (pseud.), (d) Firdausi, (e) Moliére ? 

15. Criticize briefly the cataloguing course you have just finished, 
noting any particularly desirable or undesirable features and any 
additional points that should be covered. 


ADVANCED CATALOGUING. 

Each complete plan will receive twenty credits. ‘Twenty credits 
will be assigned to work submitted during the course. On a scale of 
one hundred, seventy-five or more credits will be accepted. 

Library School Card Catalogue Rules, Decimal Classification and 
Special Author Tables may be used in the examination. 

Draw up your plan for cataloguing exe book under each of the 
Jour following groups, using the form adopted during the course. In- 
dicate in each plan the number of cards required and the form of each 
card, making one main card in full. [It is advised that not more than 
thirty-five minutes be given to one plan. It is not expected that any 
time will be devoted to ascertaining full names and dates of authors. 
Pay due regard to the appearance of your cards. ] 

1 Book A; or Book B; or Book C; or Book D 
2 Book e; or Book f; or Book g; or Book h 
3 Book S; or Book T ; ov Book U; or Book V 
4 Book w; or Book x; or Book y; or Book z 
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ELEMENTARY CLASSIFICATION. 


The following books may be used as helps: Century Dictionary 
and Cyclopedia of Names, Dewey’s Decimal Classification, Lippincott’s 
Gazetteer, Lippincott’s Biographical Dictionary. 


Answer ten questions, including question 1 or question 2, or both, 
and at least three questions to be selected from questions 3-9. Each 
complete answer will receive ten credits. Papers entitled to seventy-five 
or more credits will be accepted. 


Assign class numbers to the following books :— 


Hodges, Administration of an Institutional Church ; or Hap- 


good, Zpic Songs of Russia. 


2. 


Stepniak, King Stork and King Log ; or My Paris Note Book. 


Give class numbers for the following subjects, carrying them down 
as far as possible ; also explain the significance of the class numbers, 


(£— 


~ 


To. 


g14.21=travel in London 


9 =history 

1 =travel 
4= Europe 
2= England 
1 = London 


Public schools in Hawaii. 
Roman Catholic church in New York State. 
Commercial geography. 
Economic history of England. 
Danish New Testament. 
Swedish-English dictionary. 
Geology of Texas. 
Babylonian antiquities. 
Scientific travels in Africa. 
Manual of the Ohio legislature. 
Inflection of Dutch nouns. 
Map of Paris, France. 
Vital statistics of New York city. 
Flora of California. 
What points should be considered in deciding on a system 


of classification for any library ? 


It. 


What /wo systems of classification are most widely used in 


the United States? Mention briefly the chief advantages and dis- 
advantages claimed for each system mentioned. 


12. 


If you were appointed librarian of an open-shelf Public 


Library of 6,000 volumes, arranged in accession order, what arguments 
would you use to persuade your trustees of the necessity of classifying 


the books ? 
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13. Where does the Brookline (Mass.) Public Library classify its 
books of travel ? What is the advantage over the Decimal Classification 
arrangement ? 

14. How is biography classified by those who follow the Decimal 
Classification closely? How would you advise an open-shelf Public 
Library to classify its biography ? 

15. Under what ¢wo class numbers may books on child study be 
placed ? Which class number do you prefer? Why? 


ADVANCED CLASSIFICATION. 

Answer ten questions. Each complete answer will receive ten 
credits. Papers entitled to seventy-five or more credits will be accepted. 

For questions 7-8 the Belgian Classification Scheme may be used ; 
for questions 10-15 the following books may be used: Cutter’s 
Expansive Classification, Century Dictionary, Lippincott’s Gazetfeer, 
Lippincott’s Biographical Dictionary. 

1. Outline the different methods used in classifying history and 


travel. 
2. Characterize each of the following schemes of classification and 


tell what system of notation is used in each: Perkins, Smith, Princeton 
University. 

3. Explain the Decimal Classification to a person unfamiliar with 
library work. 

4. What other subjects besides country divisions are included in ( ) 
in the Belgian Classification Scheme ? 

5-6. Compare the treatmentsof music in the Decimal Classification, 
the Expansive Classification and the Library of Congress. 

Classify the following subjects according to the general principles 
of the Belgian modifications of the Decimal Classification as proposed 
by the Institut International de Bibliographie, and give your reasons 
for the selection and arrangement. 

7. Early English music printing. 

On the use of the conjunction apiv by Homer 

8. Register of the first Moravian boarding school for boys in 
Pennsylvania, 1745-49. 

Ostracoda of the Gault at Folkestone. 

g. Give in detail the most important characteristic features of 
the Expansive Classification. For what types of libraries is it most 
suitable ? 

Classify by the Zxpansive Classification, giving important alterna 
tives, the following books : 

10. DeBury, French Literature of Today ; or, Courtney, Develop- 
ment of Maurice Maeterlinck. 

11. Sailors’ Magazine ; or Airy, English Restoration and Louis 
XIV. 
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12. Helms, Pioneering in the Far East ; ov, Fiske, Critical Period 
of American History. 

13. Hale, Franklin in France; or, Adler, Moral Instruction of 
Children. 

14. Argot, Aurora Borealis ; ov, Prudden, Water and Ice. 

15. Hopkins, Telephone Lines ; 07, Carlyle, Dante’s Inferno. 


Me 


LIBRARY ASSOCIATIONS. 


© 00 
THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 
THe Next EXAMINATION. 


HE special period of Literary History for the examination in May, 
1911, will be from 1830 to 1880. 

Candidates are recommended to obtain a copy of the 
revised syllabus as soon as possible. Considerable alterations have 
been made in Section II., Bibliography. Historical Bibliography will 
now be an optional subject, and will not be taught by the Association 
lecturers, who will confine their teaching to: 

(a) Practical Bibliography ; and 
(4) Book Selection. 

Candidates will be allowed to choose two out of the following three 
subjects in which to satisfy the examiners: Historical Bibliography, 
Practical Bibliography, and Book Selection. 

Students of this subject, as was notified in the July Record, may 
now use the General Library of the University of London, which is 
specially strong in bibliographical literature, for both borrowing and 
reference purposes on obtaining a recommendation form signed by 
the teacher and by the Hon. Secretary of the Education Committee. 

Candidates taking the special period in Literary History next year 
should not overlook an extremely full and interesting history of ‘‘ The 
Literature of the Victorian Age,” by Professor Hugh Walker, ros. net, 
Cambridge University Press. 

LIBRARY ASSOCIATION EXAMINATION PASS LIST 
Section 1.—LiITERARY History (Additional name). 


Class 1 (Honours) — 
Kiran Nath Dhar, M.A., Imperial Library, Calcutta. 


Class 3 (Pass)— 
G. Reyburn, Public Library, Durban, Natal. 


Section 2.— BIBLIOGRAPHY (10 candidates). 
Class 1: nil. 
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Class 2 (Merit). 
Kiran Nath Dhar. M.A., Imperial Library, Calcutta. 
Class 3 (Pass) — 

J. Barr, Public Libraries, Glasgow ; H. Grindle, Public Libraries, 
Birmingham ; J. McKnight, The University, Manchester ; R. L. 
Peacock, Public Libraries, Croydon; Miss A. Raven, 38, Dartmouth 
Row, Blackheath. 

Section 3.—CLASSIFICATION (Additional names). 
Class 3 (Pass) — 
Kiran Nath Dhar, M.A., Imperial Library, Calcutta. 
Section 4—CATALOGUING (74 candidates). 
Class 1 (Honours)—zi?. 
Class 2 (Merit)— 

Miss E. S. Fegan, M.A., Ladies’ College, Cheltenham; C. K. 
Ghosh, Imperial Library, Calcutta ; Kiran Nath Dhar, M.A., Imperial 
Library, Calcutta ; H. W. Tomlinson, Public Libraries, East Ham. 

Class 3, (Pass) — 

Miss M. E. Adam, Ladies’ College, Cheltenham ; F. G. Armstrong 
Public Libraries, Liverpool; I*. Barlow, Public Libraries, Bolton ; Miss 
E. Bobbitt, Public Libraries, Islington ; C. A. Bradley, Public Libraries, 
Glasgow; Miss K. Chappell, Public Libraries, Islington: M. Clark, 
Public Libraries, Hornsey; Miss M. M. Coates, Public Libraries, 
lsattersea ; L. G. Corner, Public Libraries, Bournemouth; Miss A. V. 
Denton, Public Libraries, Islington ; Miss L. Fairweather, Public 
Library, Brighton ; W. G. Fry, Public Libraries, Bournemouth ; Miss H. 
A. Funnell, Public Libraries, Hampstead; R. L. Ghoshal, Imperial 
Library, Calcutta; H. Groom, Public Library, Harlesden ; R. T. Jones, 
Public Libraries, Liverpool ; J. Kirk, Public Libraries, Bolton; J. P. 
Lamb, Public Library, St. Helens; Miss C. A. Mitchell, Public 
Libraries, Islington ; Miss O. Muhlenfeld, 12, Bankastraat, The Hague; 
Miss Muirhead, London University, South Kensington ; R. H. Newey, 
Public Libraries, Handsworth ; R. Parsons, Public Libraries, Bradford ; 
W. Pollitt, Public Libraries, Bolton; H. R. Purnell, Public Libraries, 
Croydon ; W. J. Robeson, Public Library, Penge ; K. A. Ryde, Central 
Library, Bournemouth; J. F. Scilley, Public Libraries, Belfast ; Miss 
M. A. Sinclair, Public Library, Kettering ; Miss G. O. Skuse, Public 
Libraries, Islington; J. F. Smith, Public Libraries, Liverpool ; Miss 
W. E. Stevenson, Public Libraries, Islington ; C. Stott, Public Libraries, 
Rochdale; E. Ik. G. Tucker, Reform Club, S.W.; F. S. Waldron, 
Public Library, Plymouth ; J. Winstanley, Public Libraries, Liverpool ; 
A. H. Yates, Public Libraries, Sunderland. 

Section 5.—Liprary History (44 candidates). 


Class 1 (Honours)— 
H. Woodbine, Public Libraries, King’s Norton and Northfield. 
Class 2 (Merit)— 
R. E. Smither, Public Library, Brighton. 
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Class 3 (Pass)— 

H. Alderton, Public Libraries, Bromley, Kent; A. J. Avery, 
Public Library, Erith, Kent ; J. Wilson Brown, Public Library, Kendal ; 
P. W. Camplin, Public Libraries, Hounslow ; W. B. Coupland, Public 
Library, Blackburn ; J. T. Evans, Public Libraries, Liverpool ; J. D. 
Gifford, Public Libraries, Bolton; R. J. Gordon, Public Libraries, 
Rochdale; H. Grindle, Public Libraries, Birmingham; H. Hamer, 
Public Libraries, Birmingham; F. Haynes-Bath, Public Libraries, 
Croydon; F. Helliwell, Public Libraries, Rochdale; F. H. Herriott, 
Public Library, Hove; Kiran Nath Dhar, M.A., Imperial Library, 
Calcutta; H. Krauss, Public Libraries, Croydon ; W. Mackay, Public 
Libraries, Newcastle-upon-Tyne ; E. Male, Public Library, Brighton ; 
J. Ormerod, Public Library, Gainsborough ; E. Osborne, Public 
Libraries, Bournemouth; W. E. Owen, Public Libraries, Coventry ; 
D. Rhys Phillips, Public Library, Swansea; H. R. Purnell, Public 
Libraries, Croydon ; S. J. Redgrave, Public Libraries, Croydon ; Miss 
A. C. M. Richmond, London School of Economics ; J. Rivers, Public 
Libraries, Hampstead ; F. E. Sandry, Public Libraries, West Ham ; 
H. A. Sharp, Public Libraries, Kensington ; E. Sydney, Public Libraries, 
Bolton; J. E. Walker, Public Library, Gateshead ; R. G. Williams, 
Public Libraries, Bolton. 


Section 6.—LiBpRARY ROUTINE (116 candidates). 
Class 1 (Honours)— 

W. T. Carter, Public Library, Warwick ; R. Haxby, Public 
Libraries, Bootle; H. Woodbine, Public Libraries, King’s Norton and 
Northfield. 

Class 2 (Merit). 

C. Barnes, Public Libraries, Lewisham; H. Broadhurst, Public 
Libraries, Stockport; J. Wilson Brown, Public Library, Kendal; A. 
Dean, Public Libraries, Hull; S. A. Firth, Public Libraries, Birkenhead; 
A. H. Gillgrass, Public Libraries, Hull; F. Haynes-Bath, Public 
Libraries, Croydon; J. P. Lamb, Public Libraries, St. Helens; E. 
Okell, Public Library, Ashton-under-Lyne ; J. Ormerod, Public Library, 
Gainsborough ; J. F. Preece, Public Libraries, St. Pancras; T. Riley, 
Public Library, Lancaster ; J. Rivers, Public Libraries, Hampstead ; J. 
Sidwell, Public Libraries, Coventry ; A. Singleton, Public Library, 
Accrington. 

Class 3 (Pass)— 

F. Aidney, Public Library, Barrow-in-Furness ; S. Bacon, Public 
Libraries, Stepney; F. Barlow, Public Libraries, Bolton; C. A. 
Bateman, Public Libraries, West Ham; Miss FE. Bromley, Public 
Libraries, Islington; A. D. Carlisle, Public Libraries, Woolwich ; 
H. B. Cooper, Public Libraries, Eastbourne ; F. W. Cornwall, Public 
Libraries, Croydon; J. Cranshaw, Public Libraries, Bolton; C. E. 
Dixon, Public Libraries, Croydon; H. Dixon, Public Libraries, 
Croydon; J. T. Evans, Public Libraries, Liverpool; P. Freer, The 
University, Birmingham; H. Goulden, Public Library, Torquay ; 
D. Gray, Public Library, Carlisle; R. Halliday, Public Libraries, 
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Bolton; E. A. Hart, Public Libraries, Battersea; Miss E. Jackson, 
Public Libraries, Islington; Miss F. M. Jefferson, Public Library, 
Brighton; A. M. Jenn, Public Libraries, Lambeth; Miss F. King, 
Public Libraries, Islington ; Kiran Nath Dhar, M.A., Imperial Library, 
Calcutta ; W. McNamee, Public Libraries, Birkenhead ; S. W. Moore, 
Public Library, Carlisle; C. Nowell, Public Library, Kendal; F. J. 
Patrick, Public Libraries, Birmingham; Miss A. M. Payne, Public 
Library, Worthing ; S. J. Redgrave, Public Libraries, Croydon; A. N. 
Richardson, Public Libraries, Lewisham; Miss A. C. M. Richmond, 
London School of Economics, Clare Market; H. Rix, Public Libraries, 
West Ham; W.H. S. Roberts, Public Library, Weston-super-Mare ; 
F. Russell, Public Libraries, East Ham; F. Salvage, Public Library, 
Brighton; T. i. Sawney, Public Libraries, Hull; Miss D. Shepherd, 
Public Libraries, Birkenhead ; G. S. Slinger, Public Libraries, Bolton ; 
J. Smith, Public Libraries, Bolton; F. ‘Taylor, Public Library, Watford ; 
R. H. ‘Taylor, Public Libraries, Birmingham ; C. F. G. Tessier, Public 
Libraries, Hornsey; E. Wood, Public Library, Birkdale; M. J. Wrigley, 
Public Libraries, Stockport; ‘TI. 1.. Yates, Public Libraries, Bolton ; 
Miss E. Young, Public Library, Brighton. 


>< 


RECENT LIBRARY PUBLICATIONS. 
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Brighton Public Library, Museums and Art Galleries Catalogue of 
an Exhibition of the Work of Modern French Artists, June to 
August, 1910. 8vo. 37 pp. Price 2d. 

The success of this exhibition speaks well for the energy of the 
Brighton authorities. It represents the impressionist and extreme 
modernist schools of French painting in a more satisfactory manner than 
any other exhibit yet held in England. ‘This catalogue includes an 
expository introduction by Mr. Robert Dell, and a brief bibliography. 
Brooklyn Public Library. A Reading and Reference List of Books 

on Building and Building Trades. 1910. 8vo. 29 pp. 

A classified list of recent books, and of such of the older books as 
contain material of permanent value. Fully annotated. 


Croydon Libraries Staff Guild. Fourth Annual Report, July, 1909 to 

June, 1910. 

rhis cyclostyled document again shows evidence of continued 
expansion and enthusiasm. No new activities have been instituted 
during the year, but the existing ones have shown plenty of vitality. A 
series of professional classes have been held; an annual outing to 
Portsmouth was a great success; and the Croydon Crank has been 
published as inegularly as usual—as is most appropriate to a crank. 
The cricket club again had a most successful season. 
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Katalog over Boger Skikket for Folkeboksamlinger, utgit av Kirke- 
departementet. Utarbeidet av Karl Fischer, med bistand av flere 
fagmeend. 1910. 4to. 25 pp. Kristiania. 

The 1910 edition of this suggested list of books for small Public 
Libraries Classified according to the Dewey classification, with Cutter 
author-marks added. 

Library of Congress. Classification. Class B, part 1, B-BJ: 
Philosophy. t1ogpp. Price 1sce. Class J: Political Science. 
340 pp. Pricegoc. Class N: Fine Arts. 161 pp. Price 15 c. 
Class R: Medicine. 174 pp. Price 25c. 1910. Washington : 
Government Printing Office. 

It is difficult to judge this classification by the isolated portions 
that have been issued. But it is obvious that it is going to be by far 
the most voluminous without being the most complete. This is 
the result of the endless repetition of forms and sub-divisions 
under all sorts of subjects. Such form headings as “ Periodicals,” 
** Year-books,” “Societies,” “ ‘Text-books,” &c., must appear thousands 
of times in the tables of the classification when they might just as well 
have been left out of the main tables altogether and relegated to a table 
of sub-divisions of universal application. Of course, this classification 
is governed by the special needs of the Library of Congress, but sucha 
method would have been equally adaptable and would have simplified 
the scheme enormously. When the full tables are completed, librarians 
will have gained a reference book of great value and infinite suggestion ; 
but few will attempt to put the scheme to practical application. 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne Public Libraries. Catalogue of Books and 

Tracts on Genealogy and Heraldry in the Central Public Libraries. 

1910. Svo. 10”x 74". 68 pp. 

In two parts: a subject list with full entries, followed by an author 
list with abbreviated titles. ‘There is also a subject index. This isa 
nicely produced catalogue (made gorgeous by five gilt impressions of 
the Newcastle Arms on the front cover), and shows signs of care and 
thoroughness in compilation. The numerous analytical entries will 
render it useful to other libraries as a book of reference. 

Wallasey Public Libraries. Reader's Handbook: Description of the 
Libraries, Rules and Regulations, and Subject Index of Books. 
3rd edition, July, r910. 8vo. 48 pp. 

An example of the sort of handbook that would be of use in any 
Public Library, giving readers the most needed information in a brief 
and clear fashion. ‘The description of the library facilities, and the 


index are especially valuable. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


oo 0 


Srr,—You made some interesting comments upon myself and my 
recently expressed opinion of the Library Association Examination in 
your last issue, and perhaps you will permit me to make a few observa- 
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tions by way of reply. Doubtless you have some ground for accusing 
the writer of the inordinate crime of youth, but do you not think this a 
very obvious and cheap form of criticism, and in fact one that at times 
is merely impertinent? And dogmatism is probably a mental state 
that I, in common with other young librarians, have learned from a 
diligent perusal of your own inviting columns. Please, in common 
decency, cease from references to the youth of critics you find it difficult 
to refute: the method once had possibilities, but is now exhausted. 

To come to your “facts.” Your statement that it is increasingly 
difficult to frame questions on the theory of classification is a perfectly 
just one, but it is not all impossible, and it is the business of examiners 
to frame them, be they difficult or simple to frame. My point was the 
very simple one that the syllabus of the Library Association, on which 
the teaching is conducted, and upon which the examination, presum- 
ably, is based, devotes one half of its requirements to the logical bases 
and theory of classification. It matters not to me, or to yourself, 
whether this is simple or otherwise ; it is a requirement of the examina- 
tion, and the examiners cannot justly ignore it, as they did in the 
recent papers, in which there was hardly one theoretical question, 
This is apart from the fact that it is untrue to assume that a great deal 
of logic and dialectics is required for the study of classification; the 
amount required is small, and such that any student with a modicum of 
brains can assimilate ina few hours. ‘The only difficulty is the lack of a 
text-book, as none of the excellent little books written heretofore on the 
subject—except Richardson in a brief manner—has even attempted to 
deal with this, the most interesting part of the study ; but a course of read- 
ing that supplies the deficiency is not an impossible thing to secure. 

I have always appreciated your efforts to reduce the standard of 
the examination, as I believe they have been actuated by the kindest of 
motives, but their wisdom is gravely open to question. So long as the 
standard of the examination is low so long will the standard of the 
examinee be low, and without too much of a “guid conceit” (why, 
by-the-by, do you not write English ?) of ourselves, there are assistants, 
not always so young, unfortunately, as they wish they were, who believe 
that it would be kinder if you insisted on the practical fact that the 
public demand on the librarian advances with public education, and 
the assistant who is not prepared to meet it will not have an easy 
career. The first step is that in all library studies theory and practice 
shall go hand in hand, in equality. 

May I say, in conclusion, that one teacher sent in eighteen candi- 
dates for the recent examination, and that of these eleven passed, two 
of them “with merit,” and that this teacher devoted half of his course, 
as he ought, to the theoretical bases of classification. 

W. C. BERWICK SAYERS. 
The Central Library, Town Hall, Croydon. 
[It is interesting to compare Mr. Turnbull’s opinion, in last number, 


with that of Mr. Sayers and ourselves. Perhaps others have 
something to say. Ed.]} 
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CALENDAR AND REMEMBRANCER, 
SEPTEMBER-OCTOBER, 1910. 


Sept. 
Monday 12. 
Tuesday 13. 
Wednesday 14. 
Thursday 15. 
Friday 16. 
Saturday _17. 
Sunday 18. 
Monday 19. 
Tuesday 20. 
Wednesday 21 
Thursday 22) 
to ‘ 
Sunday, Oct. 2} 
Monday 3. 
Tuesday 4. 
Wednesday 5. 
Thursday 6. 
Friday a 
Saturday 8. 
Sunday 9. 


o °o 98 


Report for Committee on Exeter meeting. Mention 
great honour conferred by my election as a L.A. 
Fellow. Order Dana’s new Library Primer. 

Prepare Committee agenda. Sit on sub. See Chairman. 
Read Zhe /iliterarian. Sleep. 

Get vertical file properly arranged. Pay subscription 
to Library World. Annoy caretaker. Dine. 

W. H. K. Wright born. Fill fountain pen. Meet M. 
at G. Supper. 

Get hair cut. Ring up Brown. Read Answers 
column of Zhe Jiliterarian. See doctor. 

S. Lambert. Order trial sheaf catalogue. Have silk 
hat ironed. Check order book. Take home all 
the illustrated weeklies as usual. Dine. 

Walk. Read periodicals and parse Zhe J/literarian. 
Sleep. 

Order new note-paper and visiting-cards with F.L.A. 
added to name. Order Guide to Librarianship, 
12 copies. Shake up staff. 

Remove wrapper from Z.A. Record—when it comes. 
Dinner of The Gastronomical Librarians. 

Ember Day. Get library chimneys swept. Overhaul 
radiators. Theatre. 


Long week-end. Michaelmas Quarter. Rent. 


Departmental Inspection. Shake up staff. See 
Chairman. Balance Petty cash and Postage 
Book. Meet P. at Shades. 

Order second-hand books from Rider, and remainder 
from Miles. Dine. 

See Chairman about standing high tea to L.A.A. 


Pseudonyms resume sessions. 

Clock after Sun. A dead heat. Dine. 
Deputation from L.A.A. ve high tea. 

Long walk. Long pull. Train home. Sleep. 
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THE EXETER CONFERENCE. 


o.o86C€U€°8 


HE Thirty-third Library Association Conference was distinguished 
by several features, of which special mention may be made of 
the social side, the President’s address, and the Trans-Atlantic 

representatives. On the whole the business side was dull, and to a 
majority of those present, unproductive. None of the papers possessed 
novelty or special inspiration, and the discussions were just about the 
usual level. The attempt to make the meeting important in the public 
eye was only partially successful, if one may judge by the newspaper 
comments which accompanied and followed the Conference. Only 
Dr. Kenyon’s vigorous defence of municipal libraries appears to have 
created interest ; and for the time being, at anyrate, he seems to have 
laid the fiction bogey. His figures showing the work of the municipal 
libraries seem to have greatly impressed the journalistic community, 
and for once they realised that the value of these public institutions 
can only be ascertained by taking into account the whole of their work 
instead of the operations of a single department. The public meeting 
held on September 6th, at 8 p.m., was fairly well attended by the 
citizens of Exeter, and they were entertained by a series of good 
addresses by Dr. Jennings of Brighton and others. The Glasgow lay 
delegate made up for the past reticence of Scottish members by the 
length and eloquence of his speech. The loss of the American slides 
rendered a lanternlecture impossible, but Miss Ahern’s talk on American 
library work and ideals made up for what otherwise would have been a 
great disappointment. Dr. Locke, chief librarian of Toronto, spoke 
well, and several American librarians also addressed the meeting. Like 
many of the British members of the L.A., some of them possess the 
knack of speaking well without saying very much. This apparent 
paradox will bear thinking over. A paper on “ Books and village 
children ” elicited a long discussion but none of the other papers were 
of great interest. The annual business meeting was a mere torrent of 
talk, conducted by the same small ring of individuals who inflict their 
views on every occasion with unfailing regularity. Zhey possess in 
perfection the art of effective blether which begins and ends in mere 
words. To listen in a hot room to these men talking about nothing is 
an act of heroism for which every auditor deserves the medal of the 
Royal Humane Society or the Victoria Cross. The delegate to the 
Brussels Congress was more effective with what he concealed than with 
what he reported. As remarked above, the knack of saying a lot about 
a little is not possessed by Americans alone to the exclusion of other 
nations ! 
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On the social side the Exeter meeting was quite a success and Mr. 
Tapley Soper and the local committee are to be congratulated upon the 
organisation of a series of most interesting functions. The excursions 
were perfect and everyone will retain kindly recollections of “ glorious 
Devon” and its many natural beauties. Owing to somewhat limited 
hotel accommodation the members were separated more than usual, 
and this rather restricted that flow of professional and other useful 
gossip which usually circulates in a comfortable hotel lounge. 

The presence of a small group of representative American 
librarians added greatly to the interest of the meeting, and it will be a 
splendid thing if Mr. G. T. Shaw can realise his plan of making the 
Liverpool meeting of 1912 a thoroughly good British-American 
Conference. There are many reasons why this should be attempted. 
First, Liverpool is comparatively close to New York! British, British- 
Colonial, and American librarians ought to meet oftener for mutual 
study and admiration. The average American is too self centred and 
knows very little about the history, conditions, and attainments of 
library work outside the United States. This is not a healthy spirit, 
as it tends to foster the belief that there is no library work of importance 
accomplished elsewhere. 

It is also somewhat amusing to find this attitude not only national 
but inter-state. Massachusetts just tolerates the work of Florida ; Ohio 
endures that of Texas. The Union almost unanimously smiles at the 
mere idea of library activity in the old world. The Old Country is 
allowed to have a little enterprise, but even this is thought in some 
quarters to be frittered away in the provision of news-rooms and 
overalls. All this distorted perspective requires adjustment on every 
hand, because there is a considerable amount of ignorance as to 
American library work in most of the minor English libraries which do 
not get the American professional periodicals or text-books. The same 
holds good in the United States, and to a less degree in Canada. 
Conferences such as those at Brussels and Exeter help to dispel 
erroneous impressions on both sides. 

A small and by no means representative exhibition of encyclopedias 
and dictionaries was on view in a room adjoining the conference hall, 
and a number of photographs of the Boston, Mass., Public Library 
Buildings were also shown. The absence of a common room 
containing exhibits of library appliances is a great inconvenience, 
and at future conferences rooms should be set apart for the purpose. 
Those who remember Belfast, Cardiff, London (Guildhall), Glasgow and 
Brighton, will appreciate this plea for an assembly room to which 
everyone can resort. There was a very nice sitting and writing room 
provided at Exeter, but it lacked the great advantage of a professional 
exhibition, and the consequent value of a general waiting-room full of 
matters of professional interest. 

All the Council’s reports and proposals went through with a babble 
of talk and little opposition, and now the librarians of the country 
await with patience that tremendous rush of new blood which we were 
assured would follow the re-classification of the membership, At 
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present no indications have appeared which give encouragement to the 
fervent prophecy of the enthusiasts who succeeded in mangling the 
constitution in the supposed interests of the profession at large. Great 
offence has been given to many non-professional members of the L.A., 
and as the delegate-members who represent their own libraries show no 
disposition to join independently, it is difficult to discover what gain, 
either in dignity or efficiency, has been effected. We must wait with 
patience and see the gigantic growth of membership predicted by the 
wiseacres who forced on the change. 
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INFORMATION BUREAUS IN PUBLIC 
LIBRARIES. 


By Recinatp E. SMITHER, Brighton Public Library. 


oo 68 


HE information bureau is a new but a thoroughly sensible and 
necessary part of a library. It is a phase of library development 
during the last few years, and has been adopted much more 

extensively by our American cousins than by ourselves. This is much 
to be deplored, for it is invaluable as an aid in library work. But 
the present non-elasticity of the library rate in Great Britain will not 
admit of any more work being undertaken in this direction, as the 
ordinary work of the libraries can only be efficiently done by using the 
most rigid economy. Any extra work, therefore, such as bureaus, is 
entirely out of the question at present. 

The information bureau is a recognition of certain difficulties 
which have made themselves felt since Public Libraries have become a 
necessary factor in public education; and the establishment of them 
simply and solely as guides to readers seeking information is one of 
the most effective ways of meeting these difficulties. 

The first information bureau proper, with an assistant in charge of 
it, for aiding readers, was established at Boston Public Library, U.S.A. 
In England only one or two places have established them, two of the 
best known being at Aberdeen Public Library, and Cardiff Public 
Library. 

‘A Public Library information bureau is, as its name implies, a kind 
of enquiry office where readers may obtain assistance in their search 
after information. By many people it would no doubt be confounded 
with an ordinary enquiry office, which exists in a greater or lesser 
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degree in almost every library, for answering enquiries regarding 
tickets, vouchers, and so on. Bureaus are, however, for promoting the 
research of scholars and students who use the library; to answer 
inquiries which require searching among the books on the shelf to 
answer ; supplying a reader who is investigating some special topic with 
the various works bearing on the subject ; assisting readers of various 
grades of intellect in obtaining what they want ; helping readers who 
come simply to consult books of reference to find the one in which is 
the information they seek ; the instruction of the younger and less 
experienced readers in the intelligent use of reference books; and 
in many instances when a book asked for is out, supplying another on 
the same subject. 

In the larger Public Libraries the reference library in itself is an 
information bureau, because, as everyone who has anything to do 
with reference libraries knows, the number and variety of queries in 
those departments are very great, and it is the work of this department 
to answer these queries. In addition to assistance to readers, however, 
the ordinary reference library assistant cannot, owing to the pressure of 
departmental and routine work, devote as much time and energy to 
readers as he would like ; and in many reference libraries, especially 
in England, it seems unfortunately to be considered that there is no 
need for any trouble to be taken for readers. Instead of putting good, 
capable assistants in charge of the department, and selecting the books 
and periodicals with the utmost care, it is found that small junior 
assistants are placed in charge of the room which is made the dumping 
ground for all that is not suitable for the lending library. Naturally, if 
the service of the reference library is inefficient, readers have just cause 
to grumble, and the reference library is rendered unpopular at once. 

To obviate these very serious drawbacks, therefore, bureaus were 
instituted, and the result is that they have attained great popularity, 
and have justified their existence. A well-educated, properly trained 
assistant should be placed in charge, whose sole duty it is to assist 
readers in looking up any subject upon which they require help. 

All other work isa secondary consideration with them. This kind 
of assistance is most valuable to, and appreciated by those who have 
occasion to use it; and a proper and good administration of a bureau 
will accomplish wonders in the direction of educating the public in the 
right use of books and libraries. 

The establishment of information bureaus is not advocated in 
small libraries for several reasons. In the first place, the income will 
not allow of keeping one assistant especially for this work, as the 
salary commensurate with the position could not be afforded. Secondly, 
the number of readers would of course be smaller, which would mean 
less work to be performed, and this would enable the reference library 
assistants to carry out the work quite as effectively as if special 
assistance were given, and without prejudice to the routine and depart- 
mental work. In the larger libraries, however, bureaus should certainly 
be established. They would help to relieve the counter work, and the 
question of funds would necessarily not be so pressing. 
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It has been said “that an unread book is one of the most useless 
pieces of lumber in the whole world”; and it is the duty of bureau 
assistants to find out what these unread books are, and how and for 
whom they can be used. Bureau assistants should not only know 
books outside, but should make it part of their essential duty to become 
acquainted with the insides of books, and thus know how their contents 
can be used to the greatest advantage. ‘They should know the contents 
and arrangement of quick-reference books, and in what book to look 
for particular information. 

In establishing such a department in a library certain precautions 
should be kept in mind. The bureau should not be considered a 
place for answering any and all questions ; it should only consider 
bona fide inquiries : the competition puzzle-hunter, for example, is not 
to be encouraged to the detriment of other readers desiring informa- 
tion for more desirable ends. Then all the work should not be 
allowed to devolve upon one assistant, and thus render the work 
unfamiliar to the rest of the staff. One assistant should certainly be 
special to the department, but it should be remembered that he must 
be absent for meals, holidays, and at other temporary times. For this 
reason, other members of the staff should be trained in the general 
methods and working of the bureau ; and if such a temporary assistant 
cannot answer any question put to him, after consulting all books, 
indexes to periodical literature, and other aids to research, he should 
make a note of the question, with the reader’s name and address, and 
give it to the regular bureau assistant, who should answer it, and send 
a reply to the question, and if necessary, a list of books and authorities 
relative to the subject. 

Many of the general public are very hazy in their ideas as to what 
they require ; they know that they want to consult something on this 
or that subject, but they have not the faintest notion of making their 
wants known. A trained assistant should be able, after a few questions, 
to find out exactly what is wanted ; and in time he should intuitively 
know what a person requires who only has a vague idea that he wants 
something about a particular subject. 

To encourage people to go to the bureau and ask for books, notices 
should be placed in the entrance hall and other parts of the building, 
directing readers to the information bureau, after this style :—‘‘ The 
Information Bureau is in the Reference Library upstairs.” But the 
notices should not stop short here. On entering the reference library 
a reader would naturally look round for the desk, but if this is placed 
in some rather out-of-the way corner, and not seen at once, a reader 
will begin to feel nervous if he is seen looking about ; therefore another 
notice should be placed just inside the reference library worded some- 
thing like the following :—‘‘ To the Information Bureau,” with a hand 
showing the direction in which to find it; or, better still, the bureau 
should be placed near the entrance to the reference department. 

Sometimes a question is asked and information requested on some 
out-of-the-way subject about which no books have been written. The 
help of the various indexes to periodical literature, such as Poole’s 
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Index, The Annual Library Index, and Cotgreave’s Contents-Subject 
Index, should then be employed. These works index all articles in the 
various magazines and periodicals, and very often articles supplying 
just the information needed can be found in concise form. When 
portraits of great and noted persons are required, the A.L.A. Portrait 
Index should not be forgotten. If these do not supply what is wanted, 
the help of other members of the staff should be employed. Sometimes 
the information cannot be found, and the bureau should then appeal to 
outside persons and specialists, by letter or personal interview, for 
assistance in obtaining material on the subject required. Very often 
specialists are acquainted with out-of-the-way books on subjects of 
which no records exist. When cases such as this occur, the weakness 
of a library in some department of literature is more effectively indicated 
than by anything else ; and such things should be noted by the bureau 
assistant, and the librarian acquainted of the fact, so that he may 
purchase books to fill such gaps in the stock of the library. 

Again, when a subject is asked, and a lot of search has to be made 
for information upon it, it seems rather a pity that the reference should 
be lost directly the book is finished with, as perhaps the same subject 
might be asked for again, and the same search caused. A good 
plan is for the bureau to keep a file, for the purpose of properly 
indexing under subjects, authors and titles, books from which this 
information is extracted. This file is best kept on cards, as any 
subject can then be interpolated at any time. Such an index will 
sometimes save an immense amount of trouble and time. At the same 
time the assistant should not trust entirely to this file, but should 
endeavour to cultivate his memory, and mentally to “ pigeon-hole” 
information upon subjects which he has seen treated in certain 
books when looking for something else. 

It will sometimes happen that a “line” of readers occurs at the 
information desk, and that one or two readers will be in a hurry and 
cannot wait for help. A good plan then is to take their names and 
addresses, to find out what they require, and to forward a reading list 
on the following day, and then allow them to have what books they 
require when they call next. 

There are readers who cannot understand how to use the indexes 
to books, and the bureau assistant should make it his duty to instruct 
such persons in their use, but in such a way as not to make his instruc- 
tion obnoxious. In much the same manner a bureau assistant, 
whenever a suitable chance offers, should initiate readers into the use 
of various forms of catalogues, bibliographies, and other library aids. 

So far, we have treated of bureaus as a part of the reference library 
only, but their use does not end here. In lending libraries they can 
be made just as useful, and for that reason alone are desirable. When 
open-access is in vogue they should be placed in a conspicuous place 
among the cases, with the notices directing to them. Readers who 
come to the lending library are often more ignorant regarding books 
and literature than those who use the reference library. The use of a 
bureau in lending libraries is obvious. In this department we find 
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persons who desire. to begin reading up a subject ; they generally state 
that they require a book on such and such a subject, but the bureau 
should endeavour to give the readera book suitable to his needs, taking 
due regard of his intellectual abilities, and not giving out a book which 
is far too much advanced. 

Some books, after going through several editions, are enriched by 
notes and annotations, or by bibliographies ; and here again the bureau 
should endeavour to give such books to those who are likely to make 
use of their additions, calling attention, when the books are issued, to 
the lists of works contained in them on the same subject. 

Readers who are anxious to educate themselves in a certain subject 
should be given the books in the lending library, and then recommended 
to go to the reference department, and see the other books to be 
obtained there. They should be shown Sonnenschein’s Guide to the 
Best Books, and its supplement the Reader's Guide, and other guides 
to the choice of books, and then be allowed to select that which will 
best meet their needs. 

Very often in lending libraries there exist large collections of 
miscellaneous essays. These, unless properly catalogued and indexed, 
are worse than useless. If an index to these composite volumes is 
prepared these books can be made very useful. It will often be found that 
a good essay will serve a reader as effectively as a book ; this is especially 
the case where it is necessary to have the latest information on a 
subject, such as some recent development of science, and inventions 
of different descriptions. The bureau assistant should endeavour to 
catalogue as many of these volumes of essays as possible, and make 
himself acquainted with their characteristics. A perfect mine of 
information will thus be opened up on various subjects on which* 
the library possesses no special works. 

Almost every individual borrower will be glad to make use of a 
bureau, for there are many to whom catalogues are an unfathomable 
mystery. Here, again, a bureau assistant should endeavour to explain 
these difficulties as simply as possible. The real help given by these 
bureaus will also serve to bring people to the more serious reading and 
draw them away from fiction. 

In the lending library an assistant could also make out a select list 
of books on various subjects, especially adapted to people who need 
direction in reading, and are ready to follow up a systematic course 
of reading. This should be done for any one who so desires, 
in addition to the lists compiled in connection with the University 
Extension Lectures and National Home Reading Union circles, which 
should be for the use of the general public. 

A well-trained assistant should also be able to select books 
to suit young children (for children under fourteen years of age 
should be made to use the lending library only, and not be admitted 
to the reference library), to help them in writing essays for school, 
and in picking out for them suitable works to supplement their school 
lessons. Then, again, he should always endeavour to instruct children 
in the use of catalogues and library helps. This will save a lot of 
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trouble, and will make the child want to help himself instead of being 
waited on, for children always like to know “‘ how it works.” 

So far, bureaus have been dealt with as regards their establishment 
in open access or partial open access lending or reference libraries. 
But their uses extend further. They have been established in closed 
indicator libraries also, and have given effectual help to many who 
frequent libraries arranged in that manner, The reason for their 
popularity is obvious, and they certainly seem more important in a 
closed library than in an open access one. For instance, a bare 
catalogue entry, unless well annotated, is in many cases no clue to the 
real nature of a book ; but if a bureau is handy such information can 
always be supplied. Of course much more work will be made for a 
bureau in a closed lending library, as every book would have to be 
fetched for readers to see, and the need for lists of books on fugitive 
subjects will be greater. Bureaus established in closed libraries should 
be placed where they are easy of access ; for preference in the public 
lobby. A notice should always direct to their position. 

The information bureau, besides being established in Public 
Libraries, has also found its way into college libraries. The library of 
a college is very often neglected because students have not enough of 
the kind of books they require, and also because they, like the public, 
find difficulties with the catalogue. 

The bureaus, however, when properly administered, are found to 
supplement oral instruction admirably, and also assist in research work 
of all kinds. Professors, masters and other instructors also use them 
for aid in preparing lectures and essays, and especially for comparing 
authorities. To supply them with all possible help it is necessary that 
the contents of books in the library should be well indexed ; for every 
scrap of information available is often necessary on some subject. To 
be able to supply such information quickly is another thing which is 
greatly to be desired ; and this latter detail could be facilitated still 
more if assistants in a college library specialised in some subject, pre- 
ferably a subject which is always being taught in college. The average 
college student has little or no idea of catalogues or how to use them, 
and trusts to his own efforts to find out what books he wants. But 
instruction should always be given and a series of half-hour talks 
explaining various library arrangements to students in a college would 
be useful. 

‘The operations of an information bureau, as we have seen, can be 
made very useful inside a library, but outside they can be made quite 
as valuable. In every town there are always some literary clubs, 
debating societies, and reading circles. If these societies are properly 
approached, they will readily avail themselves of the advantages of a 
Public Library. They should be encouraged to solicit information and 
help on any subject. For instance, if a number of readings are to be 
devoted to the study of a particular subject, the society could ask for a 
reading list on that subject. The information bureau should prepare a 
select, or, if necessary, an exhaustive list of books and periodica 
literature on the subject, and forward to the society. This kind of help 
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however, will very often go further. The society may apply for the 
loan of some of the material in the list. The bureau can then select a 
few of the most representative books listed. All the books should not 
be sent unless they deal with some out-of-the-way subject, and are not 
likely to be enquired for. Work of this description is constantly 
developing in scope. 

Again, work with the schools can also be carried out. If a teacher 
needs a number of books to compare or get notes from, or to recom- 
mend the scholars to read, the bureau can select suitable books and 
also carry out all the charging and other business connected with such 
a proceeding ; in that way quickness and accuracy is much easier 
than if the books were taken to the ordinary issue counter. 

It is now becoming the rule to hold the University Extension 
lectures in the Public Library when possible, thus bringing two powerful 
educational agencies together. As soon as the handbills announcing 
these lectures are posted up, the bureau assistant should compile lists 
of books in the library, dealing with the lectures. For the benefit of 
those attending, or intimately connected with, these lectures, exhaustive 
lists could be compiled, but for the ordinary public, however, only 
short, select and annotated lists should be compiled, as that list is more 
likely to attract public attention than a long one. 

Lists of useful books and magazine articles on local and great 
events, national anniversaries, and other subjects, are very useful and 
these could be posted up on a notice board by the information bureau. 
All lists compiled should, of course, be kept for future reference. 

Bureaus should collect the catalogues and bulletins of other 
libraries. These should not be thrown about or lost, but be gone 
through properly, and if anything of interest can be obtained from them 
regarding the collections of these other libraries, it should be carefully 
indexed and filed for future use. The presence of special and local 
collections, together with the extent and value of those collections 
should be noted. Also, a system of inter-library loans should be 
instituted, whereby the books, or part of them, as the case may be, on 
a certain subject, can be borrowed from another library. This, at first 
sight, would seem impossible, but with proper organization should be 
easily managed. Books loaned in such a manner could often be made 
of the greatest value in one library, while if left in their proper place 
they would in all probability stand idle. In this way a student could 
quickly become acquainted with all the reasonably available literature 
on a subject. 

Information bureaus are sometimes used in a small way as branches 
of the Emigrant’s Information Office. Upon application the Emigration 
Office will forward to any library a series of pamphlets giving informa- 
tion upon British Colonies for the use of emigrants for free distribution. 

Up to the present time there seems to be only one main reason 
against the establishment of a bureau, viz.: the ordinary staff in the 
various departments of a library would not trouble to aid readers 
themselves in any way, but send them to the bureau. No doubt this 
might be true of lazy or indifferent assistants; but, on the other 
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hand, the amount of assistance which counter assistants will render 
will soon be regulated, for, of course, all information which cannot be 
easily found, or the searching for which throws the departmental 
routine out of order, will necessarily go to the bureau ; that is what 
it is established for. 

It is essential to the popularity of an information bureau that 
the assistant in charge should be capable and painstaking in his work, 
for his is the highest form of work possible in a library ; it is pure 
reference work. At the same time he should be obliging and courteous 
to everyone, and should exercise tact with every person, and strive to 
adapt himself to their varying temperaments, quickly approaching the 
business man who has no time to spare, and cautiously getting round 
the timid reader, who often would be driven away by a brusque manner. 
He should try to become acquainted with their needs as quickly as 
possible, though this is sometimes a difficulty. But when their needs 
are known he should supply them as quickly as possible, and guide 
them to the books which give the information they seek. If this be 
done, the public will soon appreciate it, and value it accordingly. 

Public Libraries to a certain extent rely too much on mechanical 
methods for aiding readers, and thus lose to themselves the most 
vital opportunities of usefulness. Bureaus are a more practical guide 
to the contents of the library than anything else in use, and allowing 
for the good influences of annotated catalogues, counter show-cases, 
book exhibitions, topical reading lists, and all other aids towards 
indicating the best books on any given subject, there is still room for 
personal assistance to readers ; in fact, the personal contact of librarians 
with readers is essential. One librarian has even abolished open 
access so that no one misses personal guidance in reading; but, of 
course, open access should be used in conjunction with an information 
bureau, because by that means the public get at the books themselves 
and learn what are their uses, and, incidentally, how to use them. 
Every possible method of bringing books and education to the masses 
of the people should be tried, and the information bureau is one of 
the best of these. If only they could be established in more libraries, 
they would tend to popularise the Public Library movement more 
than any of the many resources, mechanical and otherwise, have done, 
and add another step forward towards the ideal—that of making the 
Public Libraries the most valuable and the most pleasurable institutions 
in the social and educational life of Great Britain. 
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IMPRESSIONS OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
CONGRESSES. 


I. BIBLIOGRAPHICAL. 


By Ouive E. Cuiarke, Lslington Public Libraries. 
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*T“HE two Congresses of immediate interest to librarians at Brussels 
have passed, leaving behind them many pleasant memories— 
of meetings with confréres from far distant corners of the earth, 

of enjoyable social gatherings, of some work accomplished, of truancies 

(and who would not play truant in that most charming city?) and of 

various delights connected with those truancies. 

The International Congress of Bibliography and Documentation 
was attended by delegates from all quarters of the globe, numbering 
in all about 300 members, of whom the greater proportion were British 
and American. It owed its success very largely—if not entirely—to 
the indefatigable enthusiasm of the secretaries of the International 
Institute of Bibliography, MM. H. La Fontaine and Paul Otlet, and 
their assistants. 

The Congress was initiated by an extremely enjoyable and 
successful reception given by the City Council to its members at the 
H6tel de Ville on the 24th August. This was attended by the majority 
of those who had not preceded their “ bagage,” nor succumbed to the 
fatigues of the journey. At the opening session on the following 
morning, MM. H. La Fontaine and Paul Otlet extended a hearty 
welcome to the members and an exceedingly enthusiastic and optimistic 
report of the work already accomplished, and of that which it is hoped 
will be accomplished by the Bibliographical Institute, was delivered by 
the latter. In this report and throughout the Congress great stress was 
laid upon the importance of the establishment of a central depét for all 
printed matter; of the preparation of union catalogues of the literature 
of each country ; of international exchanges which should enrich the 
collections of the great national libraries ; and of a systematic collection 
of documents on every question of immediate interest which should 
form a huge modern encyclopedia. During the afternoon session a 
report on the present state of bibliography and documentation was 
presented by MM. La Fontaine and Otlet. This was followed by a 
discussion and by brief statements of the bibliographical work done by 
various bodies and institutions in various countries, to which discussion 
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contributions were made by MM. Deniker (Association des biblio- 
thécaires frangais), Andrews (John Crerar Library, Chic.), Peddie (St. 
Bride’s, London), Schwenke (Royal Library, Berlin), Nenkof (Biblio- 
théque publique, Plevna), Kalichewsky (Moscow), Bodnoiski (Société 
bibliographique, Moscow), and Field (Concilium Bibliographicum, 
Zurich). At the close of the session a visit was made to the 
bibliographical and typographical sections of the Exhibition, where 
some exceedingly fine examples of Dutch and German workmanship 
were viewed. 

The morning session of August 26th was held at the “ Institut 
Internationale de Bibliographie,” where M. Otlet gave a graphic 
account of the history, aims, organization and work of the Institute. 
He insisted on the need of an international code of cataloguing rules, 
of an international scheme of classification and of a unification of 
bibliographical methods for the purpose of the central depét. Each 
individual institution would naturally modify such schemes and 
methods to suit local needs. A cataloguing code was already at hand 
in the “ Anglo-American” Rules, and these had already been trans- 
lated into French : the classification scheme was provided by the Brussels 
expansion of the Dewey Decimal system, which is awaiting translation 
into English. The classification was obviously too minute for the 
purposes of the ordinary library, but the minute subdivisions could be 
ignored. The aim of the Institute was not to supplant any institutions 
existing with objects similar to its own: it desired rather to co-operate 
with them. 

The visitors were then conducted round the Institute, and were 
greatly impressed by the work which it is doing for bibliography—its 
promoters have accomplished more towards the establishment of a 
systematic, universal and complete bibliography than any other body. 
The classified collection of photographs and picture post-cards was also 
very interesting, as was also the story of the inception of the Institute 
which was told by M. La Fontaine. A chance meeting on a rainy day 
with one of the promoters of the Institute ; the loan of an umbrella 
and a chat; the offer and acceptance of the post of secretary of the 
Institute on condition that a bibliography of sociology might be 
compiled. The compilation of such a bibliography on cards—a 
bibliography which was soon consulted by sociological students ; 
requests for bibliographies of other subjects, and compliance with such 
requests until the need for a system of classification made itself felt. 
Then a visit of M. Otlet to a conference of the Library Associa- 
tion, where he was introduced to the “ Decimal Classification” ; the 
adoption of the classification, and the gradual but sure growth of the 
Bibliographical Institute. 

A flying visit to the Palais du Cinquantenaire was made in the 
afternoon, and the members had a glance at the bibliographical section 
of the International Associations’ Exhibition, where there were various 
diagrams drawn up to illustrate bibliographical methods. A short visit 
was also made to one of the most complete and representative exhibi 
tions of old Flemish art that has ever been organized. The party then 
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proceeded, by way of the charming Bois de Soignes, to Tervueren, 
where by the courtesy of the curator they were conducted through the 
new and magnificent Congo Museum. 

The closing meetings on Saturday, August 27, were devoted to 
animated debates and daring resolutions with regard to the Copyright 
Acts, and in the evening the Congress was closed by a banquet at the 
“Taverne Royale ”—surely one of the gayest and merriest banquets 
ever given. 


oS 


THE USUAL. 


o.oo 68 


HE Standard, of London, at one time a well-known newspaper, 
has turned on its office-boy to trounce the Public Libraries of 
the country, chiefly on the alleged ground that they provide 

frivolous and unwholesome literature for the use of their readers. This 
kind of statement, at this time of the day, could only have emanated 
from an utterly ignorant and somewhat testy scribbler, who has not 
taken the trouble to ascertain a single fact as to existing conditions.— 
“They are the prime patrons of the novelists who clothe the ideas of 
the servants’ hall in the language of the board school, and of the men 
and women of letters who make fortunes by deliberately writing down 
to the tastes of the illiterate masses. Thanks to them, it pays better 
to be crude and sensational and childish than to treat fiction as a fine 
art and the reader as an educated person.” When the readers in 
municipal libraries are libelled like this proofs in support are surely 
necessary. It is so easy to make a statement in a newspaper leader 
which reads quite convincing when written with due emphasis, but it is 
difficult to bolster it up with positive proofs. The statement that bad 
novels, written down to the level of the “illiterate masses,” are provided 
lavishly in municipal libraries is simply a deliberate untruth, and we 
challenge the Sfandard scribe to prove his assertion by citations from 
library catalogues, or in any other way he likes. It never has been 
true of municipal libraries that they catered for readers who prefer 
literary garbage. In the older days less of it was produced, and in 
modern times improvements in book selection, classification, and the 
introduction of the open access system in lending departments make it 
almost impossible for very bad or feeble books to reach the shelves. 
As a matter of fact municipal libraries have no money to spend on 
pernicious literary trash of any kind, unless in the cases of places which 
are unfortunately compelled by long usage to buy newspapers, like the 
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Standard, which occasionally indulge in misrepresentation. Sometimes 
a literary classic is objected to by some puritanical reader and a news- 
paper discussion ensues, but it is a mistake to suppose that, because 
someone obtains Rabelais, Balzac, Fielding, or others from a municipal 
library, they are accessible to immature readers. On the contrary, the 
greatest care is taken to prevent the free classics from getting into the 
hands of the “ young person,” and as we have already stated, the low 
class stuff which called forth the commercial lending library censorship 
is never purchased. The usual practice when any book is objected to, 
is for it to be read by members of the committee and withdrawn from 
the shelves if it is in any way harmful. But even in such rare cases 
opinion is found to vary widely. People have been known to object 
strongly to David Copperfield, Adam Bede and novels similar in theme, 
but no one would think of suppressing them in consequence. On the 
other hand, in response to pressure of public opinion, some libraries 
have withdrawn from general circulation novels by living writers of 
first-class literary genius, who have suddenly changed their themes and 
style. 

The general contention of the Standard that the British municipal 
library is a failure and has not accomplished what was expected, 
especially in comparison with the United States and Canada, is simply 
journalistic twaddle. The means adopted in America for the exclusion 
of the “loafer and the lounger” are no more effectual there than they 
are here. No American or Canadian librarian has ever claimed to be 
doing more than trying his best to improve reading-rooms all round. 
Where newspapers are provided, especially spicy sheets like the 
Standard, loungers are bound to congregate to some extent, and if 
they are adult ratepayers, and clean, who can discriminate against 
them? Would the Standard advise library committees to form them- 
selves into chucking-out pickets for the purpose of freeing the jaundiced 
eyes of a newspaper reporter from offence, by ejecting persons who 
might seem objectionable? The idea is preposterous, yet it seems the 
only way of dealing effectively with seemingly objectionable newsroom 
frequenters. The Standard asserts that the reference departments are 
not much used, but surely, as Dr. Kenyon showed at Exeter, a com- 
bined annual use of over 11,000,000 volumes, exclusive of numberless 
references made at the shelves, represents rather an enormous amount 
of solid educational work. Certain sections of the newspaper press 
are most unkind and forgetful in their attitude towards municipal 
libraries. Librarians are continually assisting journalists of every 
description in their search for matter, and they represent only a small 
proportion of the hardworking professional, commercial, and industrial 
groups which are constantly being helped in their studies and researches 
by Public Libraries. As a general rule, journalists and librarians are 
on the friendliest of terms and are always ready to help each other, 
but now and again some misinformed or cantankerous critic, like our 
friend of the Standard, makes copy out of an imaginary set of notions, 
and induces some unwary journal to father his production. This, we 
feel certain, is what has happened in this particular case. 
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LIST OF BOOKS ON CANADIAN BIBLIOGRAPHY 
IN THE REFERENCE DEPARTMENT OF THE 
TORONTO PUBLIC LIBRARY, 


By EvizaseTtH Morr, Reference Librarian. 
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Ancient documents relating to Acadia or Nova Scotia. Catalogue of, 


1710-1867. 
Halifax, 1886. 
Bourinot, J. G. Bibliography of the Members of the Royal Society 
of Canada. 


(Proceedings of the Royal Society of Canada, 1894, vol. 12). 


Burpee, L.J. Canadian bibliography for the year rgor. 
(Transactions of the Royal Society of Canada, znd series 
1902-3). 
Catalogue of Parliamentary Papers, 1801-1900, with a few of earlier 
date. (Canada section, pp. 32-37). 
London, 1901. 


Catalogue of the books relating to Canada : historical and biographical 
in the library of the Education Department for Ontario. 
Toronto, 1890. 


Dionne, N. E. Inventaire Chronologique des livres, brochures, 
journaux et revues publiés en langue frangaise dans la Province 
de Québec depuis l’etablissment de l’imprimerie en Canada jusqu’& 
nos jours. 1764-1905. 
Québec et Nouvelle-France. 
Québec, 1905. Tome I. 

Inventaire Chronologique des ouvrages publiés & |’étranger en 
diverses langues sur Québec et la Nouvelle-France depuis la 
decouverte du Canada jusqu’é nos jours. 1534-1906. 

Québec et Nouvelle- France teed 

Québec, 1906. Tome II. 


—— Inventaire Chronologique des livres, brochures, journaux et 
revues, publiés en langue Anglaise dans la Province de Québec, 
depuis |’établissment de limprimerie en Canada jusqu’é nos 
jours. 1764-1906. 

Québec, 1907. Tome III. 
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Dionne, N.E. Inventaire Chronologique des cartes, plans, atlas relatifs 
& la Nouvelle-France et & la Province de Québec. 1508-1908. 
Québec, 1909. Tome IV. 
—— 1879-1909. ‘Travaux historiques publiés depuis trente ans. 
Québec, 1909. 


Faribault, G. B. Catalogue d’ouvrages sur l’histoire de Amérique 
et en particulier sur celle du Canada, de la Louisiane, de l’Acadie 
et autres lieux. 

Québec, 1837. 

Geddes, J. Canadian French language and literature of the past 
decade 1890-1900, with a retrospect of the causes that have 
produced them. 

Erlangen and Paris, 1902, pp. 32-64. 


Geddes, J. and Rivard, A. Bibliographie du parler Frangais au 
Canada: Catalogue analytique des ouvrages traitant de la langue 
Frangaise au Canada. 

Québec, 1906. 

Granger fréres. Littérature nationale bibliographie Canadienne : 

Catalogue annoté d’ouvrages Canadiens-frangais. 
Montreal, n.d. 

Haight, W.R. Canadian Catalogue of books, part I. 1791-1895. 
Supplement I. to part I., 1895-1896. Supplement II. to part L., 
1897. 

Toronto, 1896—. 


Harrisse, H. Notes pour servir a l’histoire, & la bibliographie et a la 
cartographie de la Nouvelle-France et des pays adjacents, 1545- 
1700. 

Paris, 1872. 

Marcel, G. Cartographie de la Nouvelle-France. (Supplement & 
louvrage de M. Harrisse.) Paris, 1885. 

Horning, L. E. and Burpee, L. J. Bibliography (A) of Canadian 
fiction. (English.) (Victoria University Library, Publication No. 2.) 

Toronto, 1904. 

James, C. C. Bibliography (A) of Canadian poetry. (English.) 
(Victoria University Library, Publication No. 1.) 

Kingsford, W. Early bibliography of the Province of Ontario. 

Toronto and Montreal, 1892. 


Larned, J. N. (Ep.). Literature of American history. (American 

Library Association annotated lists, Canadian section, pp. 395-440. 
Boston, 1902. 

McFarlane, W.G. New Brunswick bibliography. The books and 


writers of the Province. 
St. John, N.B., 1895. 
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Pilling, J.C. Bibliography of Algonquin languages. 


Athapascan. Iroquoian. Siouan. 
Chinookan. Muskhogean. Wakasham. 
Eskimo. Salishan. 


Washington, 1887-1894, 9 vols. 


Wrong, G. M. Review of historical publications relating to Canada, 
1896—. (Toronto University studies in history, published annually.) 
Toronto, 1896—. 


o< 


LIBRARY LECTURES. 


0 Oo O 


R. H. G. T. CANNONS has once more drawn attention to the 
unsatisfactory state of affairs as regards paying out of the 
library rate the whole or part of the expenses incurred in 

connexion with lecture courses in libraries. The District Auditor for 
the Metropolitan area has apparently made up his mind that it is illegal 
to pay for lectures out of the library rate, and his action thus places 
London on a different footing from most parts of the country, and as 
far as Finsbury is concerned, has put a stop to the useful courses of 
lectures which were given in that borough. We have previously 
contended that this action of the District Auditor is based upon 
misapprehension of the powers conferred by the various Public Libraries 
and Museums Acts. Every library authority is a potential museum 
authority, as a careful reading of the Acts very clearly proves. In the 
principal act the library authority are given power to establish Public 
Libraries, museums, schools of science, art galleries, and schools of art, 
and it is manifest that lectures are an essential part of such work, 
whether they be given to elucidate the contents of a museum or a 
library, or to convey instruction to students. The contention of the 
Auditor seems to be that because there is no specific mention of 
lectures in the Libraries Acts, the library rate cannot be spent upon 
their provision. Notwithstanding this, by a common-sense reading of 
the Acts, the intention to the legislature must have been to authorize 
lecture courses as a necessary adjunct of the administration of libraries. 
By applying this contention as to “ specific mention,” one could descend 
to absurdities like surcharging coal, or prints, artificial light, cleaning 
materials, or anything else not specifically mentioned in the Acts. One 
clause of the Public Libraries Acts gives the authorities power to make 
regulations for the safety and use of every library, museum, gallery and 
school under its control, and the Museums Act of 1891, which was 
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extended to London in 1901, distinctly states that an authority may 
grant the use of any room for any lecture or exhibition or for any 
purpose of education or instruction. Furthermore, clause 13 states 
that power given to urban authorities under the Act “ shall be deemed 
to be in addition to and not in derogation of any other powers conferred 
by Act of Parliament, Law or Custom.” Here, then, is a case of a 
public official interpreting Acts of Parliament in such a manner as to 
seriously curtail a valuable feature of library work. It must be obvious 
that no sane parliament would pass an Act empowering local authorities 
to establish museums, art galleries, and so forth, and give them ample 
powers of administration without intending that all reasonable means 
should be allowed for making the best of the institutions under their 
control. This lust for ‘specific mention” is the curse of English 
legislation, and it is only recently that it has assumed so much import- 
ance. It would be just as logical to disallow the expense of running a 
juvenile department, on the ground that there is no specific mention 
in the Acts. Why London should be selected as a target at which a 
public official can direct a crippling decision is one of those posers 
“which no fellow can understand,” and it is evidently quite opposed to 
the practice of any district auditor in the provinces. According to the 
chairman of the Finsbury Libraries Committee, an appeal was made to 
the Local Government Board to allow the expenditure on lectures to 
continue, but the committee were informed that there was a rule 
forbidding such payments. Unless the Local Government Board have 
made a rule, which it is doubtful if they have any right to do, as it must 
be in defiance of existing statutes, it would be to the public advantage if 
they rescinded such a rule and permitted the library authorities to be 
judges of what constitutes necessary legal expenditure. 

We shall be glad to hear from our readers of any case outside 
London, in which the District Auditor disallowed or objected to the 
expenditure of the library rate on lectures, as it is desirable to place full 
information at the disposal of librarians. 


>< 


LIBRARY REPORTS. 
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Beverley. 3rd report, 1909-10. Stock 5,469 (Lending 4,197 ; 
Reference 1,272). Borrowers 2,000. Volumes issued 41,209. The 
lectures held in the library room during the winter, have resulted in an 
increased interest in the books on English literature. 


Croydon. 21st report, 1909-10. Stock 70,304 (Lending 43,563; 
Reference 20,741). Borrowers 17,572. Volumes issued 534,065. 
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Library Talks and Exhibitions: This department of the libraries’ work 
has grown in extent, and this year, sixty-six talks have been given, 
attended by a total of 9,383 persons. 


Haverhill (Mass.). 35th report, 1909. Stock 92,500. Borrowers 
13,675. Volumes issued 193,034. A slight increase is reported in the 
issue of juvenile literature. 


Ilkley. Report, 1908-10. Stock 5,741 (Lending 4,983; Refer- 
ence 758). Borrowers 1,972. Volumes issued 32,203. An alteration 
has been made in the charging system for non-fictional works and the 
more up-to date method of card charging adopted in the place of the 
indicator. The new system of charging has proved of considerable 
convenience to the public. 


Kingston-on-Thames. Report, 1909-10. Stock 16,452 (Lending 
13,452; Reference 3,030). Borrowers 3,819. Volumes issued 98,283. 
Library Lectures: A series of lectures have been held during the winter 
months, which formed a great attraction to the people, the hall on 
several occasions was inconveniently crowded. 


Lincoln. 16th report, 1910. Volumes issued 88,067. <A 
Quarterly Record, containing particulars of additions to the Library is 
now issued to assist readers. 


Pittsburgh. 14th report, 1910. Stock 333,304. Volumes 
issued 1,162,309. A series of free loan exhibitions of etchings and 
engravings held in connection with the Pittsburgh Etching club, have 
been on view in a room adjoining the Reference department, some 
beautiful examples of Rembrandt and other masters being displayed to 
the public. The circulation among blind readers for the year was 2,066 
volumes, an increase of 29.3 per cent. over last year, the total number 
of readers is now one hundred and seventeen, resident and non-resident 
members. The Association for the Adult Blind are working to obtain 
a complete census of the blind, so that they can all be supplied with 
books from the library. 


Portsmouth. 26th report, 1909-10. Stock 51,550 (Lending 
44,695 ; Reference 6,855). Borrowers 32,676. Volumes issued 
118,117. 


Rawtenstall. 4th report, 1909-10. Stock 10,432 (Lending 
8,835 ; Reference 1,597). Borrowers 7,321. Volumes issued 79,747. 
One hundred and eighty ‘seven volumes have been issued to blind 
readers from the Rossendale Blind Aid Society, stored at the Public 
Library. 


Richmond (Surrey). 29th report, 1909-10. Stock 34,195 
(Lending 19,727 ; Reference 14,468). Borrowers 3,127. Volumes 
issued 95,006. The percentage of fictional literature issued is reported 
to be the smallest for the past twenty-seven years. For the purpose of 
further encouraging non-fictional reading, any duly enrolled borrower 
may obtain an extra ticket upon filling up a student’s application form. 
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Stoke Newington. Report, 1909-10. Stock 34,132 (Lending 
19,000 ; Reference 15,132). Borrowers 3,956. Volumes issued 
138,868. There is an increase of 8,267 in the total issue as compared 
with the previous year. 

Tottenham. Report, rg10. Stock 22,760 (Lending 16,834 ; 
Reference 5,926). Borrowers 3,091. Volumes issued 163,004. 


Warrington. Report, 1910. Stock 52,571. Borrowers 4,737- 
Volumes issued 86,333. A list of the most important books added to 
the library during the year is given in an appendix. 


Westminster. Report 1909-10. Stock 114,241 (Lending 41,634; 
Reference 72,607). Borrowers 15,373. Volumes issued 492,924. 


Willesden: Kitsurn Pustic Lisrary. 17th report, 1909-10. 
Stock 12,966 |(Lending 9,862; Reference 3,104). Borrowers 2,249. 
Volumes issued 93,885. 

York. 17th report, 1909-10. Stock 31,876 (Lending 20,637 ; 
Reference 9,386). Borrowers 6,276. Volumes issued 169,904. During 
the year three lists have been published, cataloguing all the books on 


Fine Arts, Useful Arts and Natural Science. 
D.R. 


oS 


RECENT LIBRARY BULLETINS, READERS’ 
REVIEWS, &c. 


°0oo°0o 


Accrington Readers’ Review. (June-July.) 

Brooklyn Public Library Bulletin. (July). Quarterly list of new 
books. 

Cardiff Libraries’ Review. (June and July). 

Cleveland Public Library Quarterly Guide. 

Columbia Monthly Bulletin. (June-September.) Contains Reference 
Lists on Chemistry, Technology, etc. 

Croydon Readers’ Index. (July-August and September-October.) The 
October number contains a special list on “ The History and Art 
of Ancient Egypt.” 


Finsbury Public Library. A Quarterly Guide for Readers. (July.) 
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Grand Rapids (Mich.) Monthly Bulletin. (June-August.) Contains 
notes on what to see at the library. 


Haverhill (Mass.) Monthly Bulletin. (May.) Contains a special list 
of books on astronomy. 


Leeds Institute of Science, Art and Literature. Syllabus of lectures. 


Lincoln Quarterly Record. Contains a special list of Lincolnshire 
literature and works of Robert Browning. 


Manchester Quarterly Record. (January-March.) 
New Bedford (Conn.) Monthly Bulletin. (May, June and July.) 
New York Monthly List of Additions. (June, July and August.) 


Nottingham Library Bulletin. (July-October.) Contains special lists 
on the English language, accountancy, Mrs. Henry Wood, etc. 


Pittsburgh (Carnegie Library) Monthly Bulletin. (June and July.) 
Contains a list of technical indexes and bibliographies appearing 
serially. 

Pratt Institute Bulletin. (July.) 


Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature. (July-August.) Author and 
subject index to a selected list of periodicals. Minneapolis. 


St. Louis Monthly Bulletin. (June.) A list of recent additions, with 
annotations by members of the staff and experts who have given 
their critical services to the library. 


Springfield City (Mass.) Monthly Bulletin. Contains a list of interest- 
ing articles in the magazines for the month. 


Sunderland Library Circular, (May to August.) 


Wallasey Readers’ Guide and Students’ Index. A list of recent 
additions with special lists on English country life, butterflies and 
moths, etc. 

D. R. 
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[Personal and other paragraphs intended for this column should be sent 
to the Editor, Library World, clo Mr. D. J. Riper, 36, St. 
Martin’s Court, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C., not dater than 
the 10th of the month.) 


HE following extract from 7Z?w/h illustrates an aspect of librarian- 
ship with which the librarians of small towns are more or less 
familiar. The two main points are the ability of the average 

committeeman to bring intimate knowledge of literature to the selection 
of books, and the question of the purchase of books in the locality in 
which the library is situated :— 

“ At a recent meeting of the Stretford District Council 

the Libraries Committee submitted a proposal that the 

chairman and the librarian should go to London to purchase 

books for the library. The Council objected to the proposal 
because of the expense, but ultimately voted £8 for the 
chairman to go alone. I should have thought that if it was 
essential for any one to go to London to buy books the 
librarian would have been the proper person... But why should 

it be necessary to visit London at all? If the librarian and 

committee between them cannot select books from a cata- 

logue, surely there are booksellers in Manchester capable of 

supplying all that Stretford needs.”—Z7uth, Aug. 24th, 1910. 


On both points the comments of Zruthk are fair and reasonable. 
The librarian zs the proper responsible officer on whom the chief burden 
of book-selection should rest, and in many American and Canadian 
municipal libraries he or she is the sole book-selector. No one can say 
what special knowledge of books a library chairman may possess. Many 
are gentlemen of wide education, experienced book collectors, and lovers 
of literature, who are quite capable of advising and assisting both 
committees and librarians; but the majority of library chairmen are 
only placed in position by chance, and possess no special qualifications. 
As regards the matter of the local purchase of books, it is quite 
obvious that all things being equal they should be bought in the locality. 
The widest possible choice is certainly obtainable in large towns and, 
as a rule, books can be purchased more cheaply, but for the kind of 
literature likely to be required by Stretford, we should certainly be 
inclined to believe that Manchester was as good a market as London. 


A Locat Government enquiry was recently held at Grimsby on an 
application of the local authority for sanction to raising a loan of £840 
for the extension of the library premises. Mr. D. H. Geddie, the 
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librarian, made an interesting statement in support of the application, 
and a speech in opposition was made by a councillor, a very unusual 
event at such an enquiry. 


THE committee of the Hereford Public Library and Museum have for 
several years been occupied with a scheme for enlarging the reading 
and lending departments so as to meet the needs of the public 
adequately. Sir Joseph Pulley in rgor left the committee the sum of 
£1,000 to be used by them in this extension. This, together with the 
balance which they had in hand, was however not sufficient to carry out 
a scheme which would be worthy of the possibilities which the land they 
possessed afforded, and so the matter had to be deferred until such 
time as the accumulated funds would allow of their proceeding with the 
work. In August last the committee were placed in this happy position 
by the generosity of the late Sir Joseph Pulley’s nephew (Mr. Charles 
Thornton Pulley, of Lower Eaton, Hereford), who announced that he 
was willing to add one thousand pounds to the money left by Sir 
Joseph for the Public Library extension. This welcome addition to 
that fund will, it is hoped, enable the committee to build a new reading- 
room 55 ft. x 38ft., with an art gallery above, the present reading- 
room (soft. xX 3oft.) to be utilised for the lending department. 
Messrs. Groome and Bettington, of Hereford, have been requested to 
prepare plans for the approval of the committee, and it is hoped that 
the work will be commenced very shortly. 


THE following description of the Open Access System as applied has 
been sent by Mr. W. H. Greenhough :—“ The lending library re-opens 
to the public, after having been closed for a few weeks to enable the 
necessary works to be carried out to adapt the library to the safe- 
guarded ‘Open Access’ system. ‘The works that have been carried 
out include lowering the book-stacks from the old height of 12 ft. to 
8 ft., so that the public can reach the books without the aid of ladders. 
As even at this lower height books on the top shelves may be found 
rather high to reach for some people, small iron steps with handy 
handles have been fixed to all the book-stacks at intervals of about 3 ft. 
to enable people readily to reach the high shelves. In this connection it 
may be mentioned that notices are exhibited in the library to the effect 
that ‘an attendant will procure books from the top shelves whenever 
requested.’ The positions of the bookstacks have been re-arranged, 
which has enabled the passages or gangways between the stacks to be 
made wider than they were previously, so as to afford greater space for 
the public to move about amongst the shelves. The old counters and 
indicators have all been cleared away, and in their place there has been 
erected an enclosure or office for the library staff,a very necessary requisite 
for the working of so large an institution as the Reading Public Library 
and its appendages have now become. The front portion of the 
enclosure is fitted with a glass screen, which is carried to a height of 
about 8 ft. In the centre of the screen is a small casement window, 
marked ‘ Enquiries,’ where the public may enquire on any matter 
within the province of a Public Library upon which they may require 
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information, and can rely upon courteous and willing assistance from 
the library staff. To the right of this window is the entrance into the 
lending library, indicated distinctly by the words ‘ Way in’ and a hand 
pointing the direction. A passage leads to the counter where people 
are checked to ascertain that they are duly registered borrowers before 
they are passed through the entrance wicket into the library proper and 
allowed to select their own books from the shelves. It may here be 
mentioned that the public are not compelled to select their books from 
the shelves themselves, but those who so wish can select their books 
from the catalogues and have them fetched from the shelves by an 
attendant. Special ledgers or counters are provided and labelled 
* Catalogues,’ so that those who may wish to consult these publications 
of the library can do so in convenient positions. Considerable attention 
has been given to the means for enabling the public to ascertain easily 
where the various and different classes of literature are located. For 
this purpose distinct but artistically painted notices are exhibited in 
neat oak frames on the tops of the book-stacks, giving brief but explicit 
descriptions of the class of books contained in each stack. This 1s, of 
course, a very necessary requisite in a large library of over 22,000 
books, to which the public will in future have the entire free access. 
The borrower, having selected and obtained a book for borrowing, 
proceeds to the ‘way out’ counter. This is also plainly indicated 
from inside the library proper. At this counter the book to be borrowed 
is duly charged to the borrower, who is then passed out through the 
exit wicket. It may here be remarked that both the entrance and 
exit wickets are under the control of the officials in the ‘staff 
enclosure,’ and therefore no person can either enter or leave the library 
proper without authority.” 


A SPECIAL section of the Aritish and Colonial Printer and Stationer 
will be devoted to matters concerning the bookbinding trades, under 
the heading of “The British and Colonial Bookbinder.” All branches 
of bookbinding will be dealt with, from practical and technical stand- 
points, and the historical and artistic aspects of the industry will also 
receive attention. It is hoped to present, from time to time, illustra- 
tions of hand-tooled bookbindings and publishers’ cases which are 
remarkable for their artistic design, their historic interest, or their novel 
character. Other features of the section will probably be Notes and 
Queries on matters of interest relating to the trade, a Correspondence 
column, and that hitherto much neglected subject, the Bibliography of 
Bookbinding. It is, in fact, intended that the “ British and Colonial 
Bookbinder” shall appeal to all those who are interested in book- 
binding, whether as a trade or as an art, and all phases of the subject 
will receive their due share of attention in its columns. 
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SOME NEW BOOKS. 


oo 9 


[Notes and descriptive accounts of a selection of recent publications 
of interest to the librarian book-buyer. | 


CERAMIC BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


HE title-page of the work transcribed below, gives a fairly 
complete idea of the comprehensive and industrious nature of 
Mr. Solon’s book. Ceramic iiterature: an analytical index to 
the works published in all languages on the history and the technology of 
the ceramic art; also to the catalogues of public museums, private 
collections, etc., compiled, classified and described by M. L. Solon. 
(London: Chas. Griffen & Co., Ltd., 1910; price 42s. net.) The 
greater part of this handsome quarto of 670 pages, consists of an 
author-alphabetical catalogue of all the known works on pottery and 
allied subjects, with descriptive and critical comments. Then follow a 
series of appendices on the ceramics of various countries with notes on 
their general character and special features. These consist of the 
works in the alphabetical part arranged in classified order under 
subjects, countries and dates of publication, and so fully is this done 
that even novels and poems are included. 


NISTER COLOUR BOOKS. 


Good fairy tales, especially when well illustrated, are always 
welcome in public children’s libraries. Very good examples of these 
have been published by Ernest Nister of London, and among them the 
mechanically changing colour books are excellent. airy tales in 
Wonderland, by L. C. Weedon, illustrated by E. Stuart Hardy and 
others ; price 3s. 6d., consists of some favourite fairy tales paraphrased 
in simple language and illustrated by double full-page pictures which 
when opened out, appear like scenes on a stage. The whole of these 
books are well produced and should be interesting to children. 


COOKERY. 


The Successful Home Cook, by Lucy H. Yates (London: Rebman, 
Ltd. [1910]; price 2s. 6d. net), is a useful little manual for households 
of limited means. The selection of dishes is well made and the book 
is written for reading through as well as for reference. 


“BV. 


Mr. Bertram Dobell has published a very handy and nicely 
produced selection of the poems of James Thomson, entitled: Zhe City 
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of dreadful night, and other poems, being a selection from the poetical 
works of James Thomson (“B.V.”), 1910. Price 2s. 6d., net. In 
addition to the title-poem, Mr. Dobell has included what he considers 
the best of Thomson’s other poetical works, thus providing an edition 
which all librarians not already supplied with this sombre poet’s works 
should procure. 


MEN OF THE TIME. 


The new annual volume of Who's Who for 1910 (London: 
A. & C. Black; price ros. net.), is even fatter than last year and 
continues to maintain its reputation as the best reference book of its 
kind in existence. It has had many imitators but not one of them is 
so full. We suggest to the publishers that next issue should bear on its 
title-page the additional words “ A Dictionary of International Contem- 
porary Biography,” or something to the same effect, as many people 
think it only deals with British living celebrities. 


FINLAND. 


A second edition of Mr. Harry De Windt’s book on Finland as it is 
(London: John Murray, 1910; price 5s.), is welcome at the present 
time when so much interest is being taken in this rather extraordinary 
country. In 1901, when Mr. De Windt’s book first appeared, Finland 
was generally considered a country of half-frozen barbarians, devoid of 
culture or civilisation. Mrs. Tweedie, Mr. De Windt, and a sprinkling 
of other travellers, have since dispelled that erroneous opinion, and 
this new edition can be confidently recommended as an amusing and 
informing volume. 


JAPAN. 


The current interest in Japan shown in this country is proved in no 
stronger way than by the great stream of books now issuing from the 
press. Zhe Story of Old Japan, by Joseph H. Longford (London: 
Chapman & Hall, Ltd., 1910 ; price 6s.), is a valuable summary of the 
historical and social condition of Japan from early times to the 
accession of the present emperor. There is a good map, and some 
useful appendices. 
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LIBRARY ASSOCIATIONS. 
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THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 


HE undernoted periods for the next examinations in Literary 
History, cancel those stated in the September number of the 
Library Worla:— 

1911 Examination ... 1784-1830 
1912 - «+» 1830-1880 


The error was due to a mis-print in the circular sent us for publication. 





The next session of monthly meetings in London will begin on 
Thursday, October 13th, at a place to be announced lateron. The 
new rooms at 24, Bloomsbury Square will not be ready for occupation 
before November, hence the reason for this announcement. 


> 


THE PSEUDONYMS. 


oo 9 


HE last meeting of the Pseudonyms assumed the character of an 
Empire Banquet, owing to the Presence of a Distinguished 
Library Administrator from the Wilds of Ontario, and certain 

members who had been to Africa, Australia and other branches of the 
Motherland, or had read about them. The Christian wriggled in his 
chair all the evening and played “The Maple leaf for ever,” “ Vive la 
Canadienne,” “ V’la I’ bon vent,” and other national tunes, with a mallet 
on a chunk of firewood. His efforts to keep himself in order were 
greatly impeded by the immediate proximity of a carboy of Chianti. 
Many distinguished non-librarians were present, including The Gay 
Lord Quex, Old St. Paul’s, The Forum, Book Prices Current, The 
Count of Monte Christopher and others not yet baptized. Several 
F.L.A.’s were also present, but could not be distinguished from the 
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Ass. Mems. The chief topic discussed was tariffs and their influ- 
ence on the truthfulness of travellers. Tales were told about the 
frightful lies uttered in connection with tobacco, spirits, dairy appliances 
and other dutiable articles when being smuggled past innocent custom 
house officials. Two tariff reformers, both drinking foreign liquors 
and eating kickshaws entitled—‘‘ Chaud-froid de Perdreau Luccullus ” 
(z.e. Fried partridge chawed by Lucullus)—were, after boring everybody, 
finally taken by the Sky Pilot, the newly-baptised member from Canada, 
and dumped into a condition of abject silence. One of them slept, the 
other wished he could. The Sky Pilot then spoke a piece about the 
relationship between Canada and the “ Mother Country,” which latter 
he managed to disguise as “ England,” “ Britain,” ‘‘Great Britain,” 
‘* Treland, Scotland and England,” and so on. He objected strongly 
to his own country being foster-frasered by cheap excursionists either 
from the Continent of Europe or the adjoining Republic. Canada had 
suffered grave misrepresentation in the past from such impressionistic 
travelling sciolists, who were incapable of seeing below the surface 
ot things. They could recognize mud on the surface of a roadway, 
but not the firm and enduring granite setts below. Much of the 
spirit of distrust and restlessness which had been created by 
hasty tourists and other injudicious or ignorant chaps, had in 
recent years been very largely allayed by mutual conferences between 
Canada and the Motherland, and it was now probable that the 
old bogey of union with the States had become a puddingstone fossil. 
The Canadians were only drawn towards the United States by 
similarity of climate, coinage and slang, and not by sentiment and 
sympathy as was the case with the Old Country. The historical 
sentiment in favour of the British races of the United Kingdom was 
developing rapidly all over Canada, and it was a fact that the average 
Canadian child knew more about British history than he did about that 
of his own country. The result was that every native-born Canadian 
coming over to England for the first time, found some historical 
significance in most buildings and had his memory stirred by every 
name and allusion. The French-Canadians were also good citizens of 
the British Empire, finding a splendid example in the present premier, 
who came of that stock. Although in some things they were more 
French than the present-day citizens of France, they were only French 
by instinct and sentiment. Nationally they were British subjects and 
proud of the fact. As regards his visit to Europe he had found 
abundant material for thought in what he had heard and seen. 
Different problems confronted both nations and would be solved in due 
course. He had learned much and received inspiration and stimulus 
everywhere, much of which he would have to sort out and arrange 
among the cool snows of Canada. At present, many of his impressions 
and ideas were in a state of “ blooming, buzzing confusion,” owing to 
the immense amount of unrelated matters he had tried to assimilate. 
He would never forget the kindnesses and vivid occasions encountered in 
the Old Country—some allusion or occurrence would inevitably call 
them back fresh to memory in the future—and he thought that no 
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librarian could spend a happier or more memorable evening before 
embarking on a return voyage for home, than by carousing with the 
Pseudonyms. 

[Immense applause, in the excitement of which the chairman 
demolished the carboy of Chianti and smashed the gavel, leading to a 
great invasion of waiters with bushels of salt, dry napkins, scowls, bills, 
and fresh bottles. ] 

The Pseudonyms then saluted the Sky Pilot, eulogised his country 
and personality, expressed themselves the never-ending brethren of all 
true Canadians, finally, dissolving in a drizzle of tears and alcoholic 
moisture. “ Auld Lang Syne” was sung, without accompaniment, in 
four different keys, and the management then intervened. 

As a memento of this great Empire function, the subjoined plan 
of the meeting will be found interesting. 


oe 


THE GASTRONOMICAL LIBRARIANS. 


o0.6UO86d~«CUO 


ITH the object of enlivening the somewhat sombre conditions 
of existence, which almost inevitably surround the earnest 
librarian, a small coterie of cultured librarians was recently 

formed to hold occasional dinner parties, on an economical basis, 
which should be free from the vulgarity that characterizes the pro- 
ceedings of an anonymous library club which has attained some degree 
of notoriety. Only the most respectable and select librarians were 
invited to attend, and evening dress was, of course, de rigueur. Many 
of the members are influenced by the strictest temperance principles, 
but in view of the festive character of the meetings it was agreed that a 
little sacramental wine and natural mineral waters might be used. It 
was also agreed that each individual should pay his own bill separately. 
At the first symposium officers were appointed and arrangements made 
for carrying on the routine business of the meetings, but subsequently 
it was resolved to dispense with this machinery in view of the 
extraordinary effects of the sacramental wine on the temperance 
members. One of the most interesting and animated meetings took 
place at a high-class restaurant (the dinner alone was four shillings and 
sixpence), when a paper was read on 
Tue UTILIzaATION OF DENE HOLES AS REPOSITORIES FOR THE 
DEPOSITION AND DISPLAY OF PHILATELIC 
CABINETS AND COLLECTIONS. 
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It was argued in favour of sucha plan that it would be very economical; 
that it would combine healthy bodily exercise with exquisite zsthetic 
pleasure ; and would help to free the crowded surface of the earth 
from the burden of more buildings. It was also pointed out that 
underground museums would be such a novelty that philatelic students 
from all over the world would probably make pilgrimages to these 
shrines. In the discussion that followed, one speaker declared that no 
better retreat than Dene Holes could possibly be found for certain 
classes of the community, because they would there be out of the 
public eye, and subject to a form of earth-buria! which would give 
occasional relief to a long-suffering people. One speaker pointed out 
that floods and earthquakes would be risks which might impair the 
value of Dene holes as repositories, but on this point it was almost 
unanimously agreed that the more moisture stamps received the better 
they would stick ; while if earthquakes engulfed the collections it 
wouldn’t signify, because old stamps had no current value for postal 
purposes. Another member—who was assailed with cries of “ With- 
draw!” “Rude!” “ Traitor!” etc.—said that for his part nothing 
would please him more than to fill a Dene hole with a certain set of 
librarians and then divert a canal on the lot. He justified his opinion 
by stating that no decent vacancies as chief librarian had been 
advertised for years, and that it was time death or superannuation 
cleared the way for the rising generation. He added—“ Of course, 
present company always excepted,”—which elicited a volley of cheers. 
It was agreed that, owing to the heavy expense of the high-class dinner, 
with Awitres as hors d’auvre, the next meeting should take place in the 
gallery of the Eustace Miles Café, when buns and milk would be 
partaken of by the members. Adjourned sine die. 
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CALENDAR AND REMEMBRANCER, 
OCTOBER 10th - NOVEMBER 6th, 1910. 


: October 
; Monday 10 Change time with Dolly. Meet G. at 7.30. Concert. Chocolates 
Tuesday tt Ring-upF. Arrearsin Time Book. Tea. Whist-drive with F. 
i Wednesday 12 Cram for next L.A. Exam. in library time, with library text- 
ks. L.A.A. at Cutlers’ Hall. 
Thursday 13 Sandow Developer 7-8a.m. Matinee with L. Tea with E. 
| Friday 14 Secure best new novels. Manicure extremities. Meet H. 
Saturday 15 Join ChocolateClud. Music lesson. Cina. with Y. 
| Sunday 16 Church, as usual. Read Corelli. Plain-Walk with W. 
| Monday 17 Re-arrange ag Sheet to give staff five early nights each 
weekly. 
' Tuesday 18 Get boots half-soled and heeled. Tea. Rink with O. 
Wednesday 19 Dodge ‘‘Shake-up."" Switch off G. Cina. with S. 
Thursday 20 Presentation to Miss N. on leaving. Subscribe 2/-; borrow it 
from Father. 
Friday 21 Library at from M. Tidy up. Cleancollar. No. 1 
Smile. 
Saturday 22 Sendoverallsto laundry. Tea. Bath. 
Sunday 23 Church Parade. Y.W.C.A. Soul-commune walk with A. 
Monday 24 Visit of —~ Lady Librarians. Swot up story-hour 
stuff. 
Tuesday 25 S. Crippen. Visit dentist. Shampoo. Stay in and dry hair. 
Wednesday 26 Evade ‘‘Shake-up"’ Praise Chief's new book. Supper 
with K. 
Thursday 27 Visit of Provincial Branch of L.A.A Lock all cupboard 
doors. 
Friday 28 Paper for L.A.A. Get U. to help with grammar and diagrams 
Saturday 29 #Do. do Ask B. to put in jokes, and W. to get it 
typed 
Sunday 30 Long lie. Dodge service. Tea with P. Soulambulation 
with C. 
/ Monday 31 Saint Cheque Day = Belt, blouse, gloves, fringe-net, Hinde’s 
curlers, &c. 
November. 
Tuesday 1 Dressmaker’s. High Tea. Pay music. Darn Stockings. 
Theatre with C. 
Wednesday 2 Snub library kids. Chill caretaker. TeaatC’s. Freeze C 
Thursday 3 Extract bird from Museum case to trim winter hat 
Friday 4 Staff Club. Learn “ Archibald certainly not."" Meet M 
at 10. 
Saturday 5 Guy Fawles Day. Bonfire for all unclassifiable books. 


Sunday 
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Changethings. Church. Tea. Ramble with D. ‘*Soul-brush.’ 
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WHAT MAKES A NOVEL IMMORAL. 
By Corinne Bacon, Mewark, N_/., Library. 


o.6Uu8dlCU8 


ERHAPS there is no library topic more interesting both to 
librarians and to the public whom they serve than the ethical 
influence of the fiction which forms such a large percentage of 

the circulation of the average Public Library. Opinions will probably 
always differ widely as to whether individual novels are moral or 
immoral, and yet it should be possible to establish some criteria of 
morality in fiction to which the majority of us would be willing to 
consent. 

The word mora/ity must not, as is often the case, be narrowed 
down to the equivalent of sex morality. George Eliot’s Theophrastus 
Such includes an essay on Moral swindlers, in which two women 
discuss commercial dishonesty. Melissa says: 

“But Sir Gavial made a good use of his money, and he is a 
thoroughly moral man.” 

“What do you mean by a thoroughly moral man ?” said I. 

“Oh, I suppose everyone means the same by that,” said Melissa, 
with a slight air of rebuke. “ Sir Gavial is an excellent family man— 
quite blameless there; and so charitable round his place at Tip-top. 
Very different from Mr. Barabbas, whose life, my husband tells me, is 
most objectionable.” 

“I will not repeat my answer to Melissa, for I fear it was 
offensively brusque, my opinion being that Sir Gavial was the more 
pernicious scoundrel of the two, since his name for virtue served as an 
effective part of a swindling apparatus; and perhaps I hinted that to 
call such a man moral showed rather a silly notion of human affairs. 

. » When a man whose business hours, the solid part of every day, 
are spent in an unscrupulous course of public or private action which 
has every calculable chance of causing widespread injury and misery, 
can be called moral because he comes home to dine with his wife and 
children and cherishes the happiness of his own hearth. The augury 
is not good for the use of high ethical and theological disputation.” 

As George i:liot protests against the narrow use of the word 
“moral” to denote in life a man who is blameless in his family 
relations, so I would protest against the narrow use of the word 
“moral” to denote in literature books that ignore the existence of 
passion and the breaking of marriage vows. A novel may have 
nothing objectionable about it, so far as its love affairs go, and yet be a 
thoroughly immoral book. For morality includes the whole of life— 


Vol. XIII. New Series 53. November, rgro. 
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not simply one relation. Humanity is broader than sex—and all of 
our relations to each other as men and women are moral relations. So 
the moral level, it seems to me, must deal truly with the whole of life. 
A good example, drawn from the chromo-literature of the past but still 
popular with the uncultivated reader, of a book which confuses our 
moral judgment, is Augusta Evans,’ At the Mercy of Tiberius. ‘The 
hero, a lawyer, causes an innocent young girl to be arrested for murder. 
The evidence against her was so overwhelming that the lawyer would 
have been a gross derelict to duty had he of arrested her. Yet in a 
lava-torrent of invective which confuses right and wrong, he is 
pictured to us as the blackest of villains. As a more recent example of 
this kind of novel, and one of more literary merit, take Mrs. Ward’s 
Marriage a la mode. This sharp indictment of our American divorce 
laws is a novel with a distinctly ethical purpose; one “smells the 
tract” before covering many pages, but whatever one may believe 
about divorce, and equally good people differ, the first thing that strikes 
the reader in this story after, perhaps, its note of panic is its shallow- 
ness and confusion of issues. For instance, it leaves absolutely out of 
the question the right of the child, so eloquently insisted upon by 
Ellen Key in her Century of the child, to be well born. Had Daphne 
any right to go on bringing children into the world to call “ father” a 
man who had married her without love, because her fortune afforded 
him an easy means of self-support, and who, when she left him, had 
not sufficient moral stamina to remain decent, but yielded at once to 
dissipation? Daphne did not leave her husband for any such lofty 
motive as the heredity of possible children, but for purely selfish 
reasons. Yet this does not prove that she should have stayed with 
him. <A good deed (good, that is, in its results) may be done from 
wrong motives. Parents might refuse lobster & la Newburg to a baby, 
because it was expensive and they wanted the money to go to the 
theatre. One may condemn their selfishness without implying that the 
baby should have had the lobster! So with Daphne—one may 
condemn her without drawing Mrs. Ward’s conclusion. Better 
arguments against divorce might be found than the dictum that a 
woman should cling to a man who had traded on her love to live in 
luxury, because he was too weak to stand alone! 

Then, too, a book which preaches, openly or tacitly, “ Get rich, 
honestly if you can—but get rich anyhow—that’s the main thing,” is an 
immoral book. 

“One of the most potent vehicles of moral downfall of any kind,” 
says Mr. Bostwick in his Zidrartan as a censor, “is the impression 
that everybody does it. . . . . The man who steals from his employer, 
or who elopes with his neighbour’s wife is nine times out of ten, a 
willing convert to this view. A book that conveys such an idea is 
really more dangerous than one which openly advocates wrongdoing.” 

Or a novel may treat of love and allow its heroine no slip, and yet 
be what I call immoral. For an instance of this take Pamela. 
“Pamela, under temptation,” says Richardson, “ persevered in the 
path of virtue, therefore my book is a moral book.” Not so. 
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As a certain critic has aptly phrased it, Pamela’s virtue consisted 
in holding out for a higher price. ‘“‘ Hold out and he may marry you,” 
is its most obvious moral. There is a subtle immorality in this. The 
teaching “ Be good and you'll be rewarded with a coronet,” does more 
harm than all the coarseness of Zom Jones. ‘The sinful woman in the 
Scarlet Letter is a healthier companion than the blameless Pamela. It 
is not the conduct of the heroine which determines the morality of 
the book. 

What then does determine morality, used in the broader sense of 
the world? What is an iminoral novel? I have already defined it as 
a book that leaves us worse than it found us. But just how does a 
novel accomplish our undoing? I think there are several ways. 

1. The book may make a direct appeal to our lower nature, may 
exalt passion at the expense of principle. There is a class of books 
outside the pale of literature which aims directly to do this. Some of 
these books are sold on trains, kept on news-stands, and may be found 
in the circulating libraries maintained by some stores. It seems to 
me, however, that there are few books amongst those making any 
pretence to literary art, that deserve to be included in this class. Zola 
surely does not. When he debases, it is incidental, he is not 
deliberately aiming at that. He is trying to make a scientific study of 
human nature. He violates good taste and sound morality—just how, 
I will try to define later—but he is not immoral in the sense of making 
a deliberate attempt to degrade his reader. 

2. The novel harms us when it confuses right and wrong. The 
book which does this may be quite respectable, it may contain nothing 
obviously offensive and yet it may be an immoral book. 

The lines which separate vice and virtue may not be clearly 
drawn. Our moral vision may be a little blurred. Some readers 
placed Gilbert Parker’s Right of Way and Meredith’s Lord Ormont 
under this category. Some would place Herrick’s Zogether there. 

Balzac, Flaubert and Tolstoi, whose books are full of unpleasant 
details, never confuse our moral sense. Balzac sees life whole, life in 
its sins and follies as well as in it nobility, but his keen critical analysis 
never confuses good and evil. In Flaubert’s Afme. Bovary, so often 
singled out as a bad book, vice and virtue are never confounded, our 
sympathies are never enlisted on the wrong side. True, the book 
deals with the love affairs of a married woman, but the picture never 
allures us for an instant. I almost incline to say with Henry James 
that Mme. Bovary would make “the most useful of Sunday school 
tracts ”"—for those of a certain age. 

Higginson, in his volume of essays entitled Book and Heart, has 
an essay on “ The discontinuance of the guide-board,” which every one 
interested in modern fiction ought to read. He shows very clearly why 
such books as those just mentioned are popularly supposed to confuse 
vice and virtue. It is because they are not tagged with a moral. As 
he expresses it, “they raise no guideboard marked ‘ Dangerous passing.’” 
This discontinuance of the guideboard rises, he thinks, from the fact 
that ‘‘ fiction is drawing nearer to life.” To quote his own words :— 
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“In real life, as we see it, the moral is usually implied and 
inferential, not painted on a board..... The eminent sinner dies 
amid tears and plaudits not in the state prison, as he should; the seed 
of the righteous is often seen begging bread. We have to read very 
carefully between the lines if we would fully recognize the joy of Mar- 
cellus exiled, the secret ennui of Czsar with a Senate at his heels. 
Thus it is in daily life—that is, in nature ; and yet many still think it a 
defect in a story if it leaves a single moral influence to be worked out 
by the meditation of the reader. On my lending to an intelligent young 
woman Hamlin Garland’s A/ain-traveled roads, she returned it with the 
remark that she greatly admired all the stories except the first, which 
seemed to her immoral. It closed as she justly pointed out, with a 
striking scene in which a long absent lover carries off the wife and child 
of a successful but unworthy rival, and the tale ends with the words :— 
“ The sun shone on the dazzling, rustling wheat ; the fathomless sky as 
asea bent over them, and the world lay before them.” But when I 
pointed out to her, what one would think must be clear at a glance to 
every reader, that behind this momentary gleam of beauty lay an 
absolutely hopeless future ; that though the impulse of action was wholly 
generous, and not even passional, yet Nemesis was close behind ; and 
that the mere fact of the woman’s carrying another man’s baby in her 
arms would prevent all permanent happiness with her lover ; my friend 
could only reply that it was very true, but she had never thought of it. 
In other words, the guideboard was not there. The only thing that 
could have disarmed her criticism would have been a distinct announce- 
ment on the author’s part: “ N.B., The situation is dangerous ;” just 
as Miss Edgeworth used to append to every particularly tough statement: 
“N.B., This is a fact.” The same misjudgment (says Mr. Higginson) is 
often passed for the same reason upon Tolstoi’s dana Karenina, which 
surely is among all books upon this same theme, the most utterly 
relentless. ‘“‘ Not merely does it not contain, from beginning to end, a 
prurient scene or even a voluptuous passage, but its plot moves as 
inexorably as a Greek fate. Even Hawthorne allows his guilty lovers, 
in the Scarlet letter, a moment of delusive happiness ; even Hawthorne 
recognizes the unquestionable truth that the foremost result of a broken 
law is sometimes an enchanting sense of freedom. ‘Tolstoi tolerates no 
such enchantinent ; and he has written the only novel of illicit love, 
perhaps, in which the offenders—both being persons otherwise high- 
minded and noble—fail to derive from their sin one hour of even 
temporary happiness.... Yet Anna Karenina has often been 
condemned as immoral, in the absence of the guideboard.” 

Leslie Stephen emphasizes the same point when he writes :— 

“The highest morality of a work of art depends upon the power 
with which the essential beauty and ugliness of virtue and vice are 
exhibited by an impartial observer. The morality, for example, of 
Goethe and Shakespeare appears in the presentation of such characters 
as Iago and Mephistopheles. The insight of true genius shows us by 
such examples. . . . what is the nature of the man who has lost all 
faith in virtue and all sympathy with purity and nobility of character. 
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The artist of inferior rank tries to make us hate vice by showing that it 
comes to a bad end. . . . but he does not exhibit the moral disintegra- 
tion which is the underlying cause of the misfortune, and which may 
be equally fatal, even if it happens to evade the penalty.” 

3. A book may neither appeal to our worse selves, nor fail to 
distinguish good from evil, and may yet be so untrue to life as to be 
immoral. Truth is the cornerstone of virtue, for without that asa 
foundation, courage, honor, love—all that makes life best worth the living 
—is impossible. An atmosphere of untruth, whether created by the 
people with whom we associate, or by the books which we read, cannot 
but injure us. Among books that hurt us by their untruth to life, one 
would not of course include those creations of pure fancy which do not 
pretend to picture life as it is. The fairy tale, the tale of pure adventure, 
such as Stevenson’s 77easure island, are creations of the imagination 
with no relation to real life. They are neither moral nor immoral, but 
just unmoral, save in the broad sense in which anything that gives us 
legitimate and harmless amusement may be called moral, for without 
amusement we cannot be truly sane. 

The impossible story must, however, remain in the air, in the realm 
of the impossible ; the mixture of the fantastic and the realistic is 
neither art nor life. J. A. Mitchell’s story, Goria victis, will illustrate 
what I mean by this mixture of the realistic and the impossible. The 
hero is a boy whose mother has run away with her lover, and whose 
father is a commercial sharper. He naturally inherits many evil 
tendencies. For a time he is taken into the family of a clergyman 
whose daughter is unhappily married. The boy, moved by a wish to 
secure the happiness of those who have been so kind to him, pushes 
the daughter’s husband over a cliff, one day, when they were out hunting 
together, and kills him. Surprised at the effect upon the family of this 
murder, dictated solely by his kindness of heart, the boy runs away and 
joins a circus. Later, he falls in love with a girl who performs on the 
trapeze. He has inherited from his mother an ungovernable temper. 
In a fit of passion he strikes and kills the woman he loves. At this 
juncture, the Lord Jesus appears in the guise of a carpenter and brings 
the girl to life that the hero may have a chance to experience wedded 
bliss. The first part of the story is a realistic description of a street 
gamin almost minus a moral nature ; the latter part is a pure fairy tale. 
I think you will all agree with me that this mixture of the imaginative 
and the real results in a false, unhealthy story. Of course I do not 
mean to imply that the imagination plays no part in the construction 
of the novel of real life. I believe there can be no true novel of real 
life through which there does not shine the light of the artistic imagina- 
tion. All I wish to insist upon here is that a novel which pretends to 
be a picture of life must be consistent with itself. 

Putting aside, then, the purely imaginative tale as legitimate, the 
novels of real life may be untrue in several ways. 

a Through an impossible psychology. A good instance of this is 
Mrs. Burnett’s Zady of guaiity. Clorinda may do her best to make us 
believe in her reality, we cannot help the lurking suspicion that, like 
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the children at their play, she is only “ pretending.” She never was, 
and never will be, outside that novel. I do not mean to deny that a 
woman may rise from a fall strong in repentance and right purpose. It 
is not true that for one sin only is there no redemption. But Clorinda 
never repents. Brought up among her father’s low boon companions, 
she leads a wild life with them. Suddenly she determines to make 
herself into a respected woman. To hide her past from her future 
husband she becomes involved in a scene with her former lover, Sir 
John Oxon, which ends in her striking him dead with a heavy whip. 
Clorinda did not mean to hit so hard, but one feels that she is more 
relieved than troubled by the event as she calmly conceals the corpse 
under the sofa, and proceeds with her afternoon reception. She is 
held up to us ever after as a sweet saint, pedestaled upon the ruins of 
the Ten Commandments, and reverenced by all who knew her. Now 
this is a psychological impossibility. A woman might emerge from such 
experiences strong and pure, but her way would lie through agony of 
soul, and she would always carry the scars of her early life. 

To take a more recent example, Trevenna’s Arminel of the West, 
written perhaps to show the danger of the ‘‘ sheltered life” method of 
bringing up a girl, seems to me psychologically untrue. 

é By one-sidedness. It may fail to observe the truth of proportion. 
And just here lies Zola’s greatest offence ; not in that he sometimes bids 
us to walk along muddy ways, but that our eyes are forced downward 
until we see nothing but the mud. The blue sky is blotted out—for us ; 
the sun no longer shines—for us ; only the black,slimy mud is real. As 
Countess Tolstoi has said of some recent writers, we are invited “to 
examine the decomposed corpse of human degradation and to close our 
eyes to God’s wonderful, vast world, with the beauties of nature, with 
the majesty of art, with the lofty yearnings of the human soul.” Now 
such a treatment of life is false. The sunset is as real as the mud 
puddle, virtue is as true as vice, and the book which dwells upon evil to 
the exclusion of good is as damnably false to life as the book which 
denies the existence of good. Such an author defeats his own end. 
His black is not so black to our eyes as though he had pictured it ona 
background of shining whiteness. 

Tolstoi gives us an example of the same thing in the Aveu/ser 
sonata, and Hamlin Garland in his Rose of Dutcher’s coolly. Yeople 
tell us that these books are true. So they are, up to a certain point, 
and therein lies their greatest harm. They are of the company of those 
“half truths” which are “even the worst of lies.” They emphasize 
one side of man’s nature out of all proportion to the other. They lack 
a horizon. 

¢ By morbidness. Perhaps this morbidness is but another phase 
of the one sidedness of which I have spoken. A good example of this 
is the leaden pessimism of Olive Schreiner’s Story of an African Farm, 
the disgusting horrors of Nesbit’s Howse with no address, which unlike 
the gruesome tales of Poe, affords no keen intellectual delight, or the 
abnormal eroticism of Le Gallienne’s Golden girl or of Hardy’s Jude 
the obscure. 1 suppose that Mr. Hardy would tell us that Sue and 
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Jude are true to life. Perhapsso; but to a phase of life so uncommon 
and so diseased as to find its proper place and treatment in medicine 
rather than in fiction. They are untrue to the normal life of men and 
women. Their sadness is not “the pleasant and the tonic sadness, 
always brave, never hysterical,” of which Stevenson approves. As for 
Le Gallienne, like others of the “ exotic, erotic, Tommyrotic school of 
fiction,” he sets us sighing for the days of Fielding. There is a manly 
and an unmanly way even of being nasty. 

d By falseness to the facts of life. Julie P. Smith, of Connecticut, 
author of Aiss and be friends, The married belle and many other 
pleasing (?) tales, is never, so far as I know called immoral. Personally, 
I think books such as her Zucy most hurtful. Lucy has been forced to 
earn her living in a store. Mr. Ramestone, an old bachelor, who lives 
with his sister, and thinks a business life destructive of all that is 
holiest in woman, engages her as a servant, when the sister happens to 
be away. Lucy is bidden to take off her cap and apron, and sit at 
table with her master, who ventures upon little familiarities with her, 
finally makes decided love to her, asks her to marry him, and presents 
her with a magnificent diamond necklace. Could anything be more 
absurd? More untrue to life? A girl at service who might be 
influenced by that book to encourage a man’s familiarities, would have 
a rude awakening when she found that however those things might be 
arranged in the world of Julie P. Smith, in the world of live men and 
women, neither marriage nor diamonds would be her reward. This 
book is false to life, written in poor English, vulgar in treatment, but it 
must be considered mora/, forsooth, because it does not mention a 
woman—or a man—who isa “sinner”! And yet when it is proposed 
to give the high school girl, who probably is reading trash like this, a 
truly moral book, a book that kindles thought and inspires to noble 
feeling, that braces rather than enervates the mind—Victor Hugo’s 
Les miserables—a Philadelphia school committee (with the exception 
of one woman) cry, “Out upon it—it mentions a grisette. It is a 
corrupting book!” And they vote it out of their schools. There is 
greater danger in a false picture of life than in the admission of certain 
true, but disagreeable, facts. Daniel G. Thompson, in his PAslosophy of 
fiction says : 

“The ‘sheltered life’ theory as to both girls and boys is carried 
altogether too far, knowledge must come some time; better that it be 
acquired naturally and accurately when it is sought rather than to have 
formed in the mind a wrong ‘illusion’ of life, as M. Maupassant calls 
it, by a process of that su/fressto vert which is to the young a suggesito 
faist.”' Walter Bagehot, while admitting that the “ indiscriminate 
study of human life” is not desirable for young women, speaks of 
the “ serious evil” of the “ habitual formation of a scheme of thought 
and a code of morality upon incomplete materials,” in these terms : 
“The readers for whose sake the omissions are made cannot fancy 
what is left out. Many a girl of the present day reads novels, and 
nothing but novels ; she forms her mind by them, as far as she forms 


1 Philosophy of fiction, p. 179. 
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it by reading at all... .. They form her idea of the world, they 
define her taste, and modify her morality; not so much in explicit 
thought and direct act, as unconsciously and in her floating fancy. 
How is it possible to convince such a girl, especially if she is clever, 
that on most points she is all wrong? . . . She has a vivid picture of a 
patch of life.” * 

“Surely,” says Mr. Bostwick, ‘“‘we have outlived the idea that 
innocence and ignorance are the same thing. ‘ You can’t touch pitch,’ 
says the proverb, ‘ and not be defiled.’ Granted ; yet, we may look at 
pitch, or any other dirt, and locate it, without harm ; nay, we must do 
so if we want to keep out of it.”? 

Many books which are glaringly untrue to life may injure us in 
another way—may lower our mental and moral tone by vulgarity of 
treatment, like Phillips’s O/ad wives for new ; by oversentimentality, like 
F.. P. Roe’s novels ; or by the lack of any element which stimulates 
thought (there are not pages enough in ew York Libraries to cite all 
the good illustrations of this!) We must not, however, confuse 
questions of morals with questions of taste. This is emphasized by 
Mr. Bostwick, who tells us in his Ziérarian as a censor, that “some 
books full of impropriety, or even of indecency, are absolutely unim- 
peachable from a moral standpoint.” Also, there is an outspokenness 
which neither betokens in the author nor cultivates in the reader a low 
tone of mind, and there is a plainness of speech which reveals a mind, 
tinctured with vulgarity, or worse. As to Roe, a woman who had been 
for years a teacher of young girls, once told me that she thought the 
morbid sentimentality of his novels had the worse possible influence 
upon growing girls. ‘There is a time in a girl’s life when any and every 
side of her nature should be appealed to rather than the emotional, 
which is just then in danger of losing its balance. Then thought 
should be stimulated, the powers of judgment strengthened, while the 
latent morbid emotion is left to starve. As to those books commonly 
called “ harmless,” they are of harmless so far as they weaken us 
mentally. Our muscles, unused, grow weak. So do our minds, It is 
immoral to bolt down book after book which tend to make us incapable 
of continuous mental effort. To quote George Birbeck Hill : 

“ But grievous tho’ his (lielding’s) failings were, he did not add 
one more to them. He never degrades the intellect. .... I could 
wish to see no young girlread Zom Jones or even Joseph Andrews. 

But I would rather see her reading Fielding, who would teach her 
much that is good, who would train her in wit and in the knowledge ot 
some of the best qualities of the heart, than the works of many modern 
female novelists . . . whose views of life are as low and base as the style in 
which they write, and as inaccurate as their English ; and who have 
neither wit, nor humor, nor sense, nor learning, nor knowledge to 
throw into the scale as a balance to the vast weight of unworthy 
qualities which they have heaped upon the other side. . . . They leave 
' Bagehot, Literary studies, v. 2, p. 121. 

* Bagehot, Literary studies, v. 2, p. 117 

+ Writers and readers, p. 79. 
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those who indulge in them intellectually unfit for any work which 
requires sustained thought. They are the dramshop keepers of the 
world of letters.” 

And Charles Dudley Warner says :' 

“ Bad art in Literature is bad morals. I am not sure but the so- 
called domestic, the diluted, the ‘goody,’ namby-pamby, unrobust 
stories, which are so largely read by schoolgirls, young ladies and 
women, do more harm than the ‘knowing,’ audacious, wicked ones, 
also, it is reported, read by them. .... For minds enfeebled and 
relaxed by stories lacking even intellectual fibre are in a poor condition 
to meet the perils of life. . . . They (novels of domestic life) are called 
moral ; in the higher sense they are immoral, for they tend to lower the 
moral tone and stamina of every reader.” 

It follows then from all this that the question of morality is largely 
a question of ¢rea/ment rather than of subject-matter. ‘True, there are 
a few subjects that a good art, as well as a good morality, would 
abandon to the doctor or to the professional psychologist. Art is 
selective, not photographic, and the novelist an artist, who must 
exercise his power of selection. 

Mrs. Deland, in her lecture upon Zhe value of the novel, says: 

‘ True things never defile : 
Facts may: 
But truth is the soul of the facts.’ 

If we are to understand by this that the knowledge of disagreeable facts 
cannot harm us if we keep fast hold of the spiritual side of life, and view 
these facts in their proper relation to the whole, I think we must assent 
to the proposition. It does not matter much into how deep a gulf of 
the knowledge of sin and sorrow we plunge, if we rise out of it with 
a deepened sense of the noble possibilities of human nature, with an 
intellect quickened in its thoughts upon life, a soul sweetened by a 
truer sympathy with men and women and more alive to help them, a 
glimpse of the divine sunshine which lightens the shadiest places of 
this world. ‘This difference in the treatment of a subject makes all the 
difference between a good book and a bad one. ‘Take the subject of 
an illicit love—Henry James says of one of the books of that master of 
style, Guy de Maupassant, that it pictures “a world where every man 
is a cad and every woman a harlot.” Such a book must demoralize. 
Daudet’s Saffho deals with similar facts, but it does not confuse our 
perception of good and evil. The sin works itself out to its natural 
and tragic end—the ruin of character. Hawthorne’s Scar/et /ef/er rises 
to greater heights and deals with sin in a way that inspires us, because 
it gives us a glimpse of the divine possibility of the redemption of a 
soul that has strayed. So long as we remember that man has a soul, 
and treat life from the soul’s point of view, we are pretty safe in treating 
what phase of life we will. Note the difference between some of 
Gorky’s earliest translated stories and his Mother. In the former we 
get unrelieved brutality ; in the latter there are enough disagreeable 
facts, but we gain a horizon, we watch the growth of a human soul. 


1 Relation of literature to life, p. 140, 159. 
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which welcomes Aurora Leigh, Measure for 


style? Another case in point is that of the Bible. 


it will be a moral, to another an immoral book. 


‘Psalms, 15,1. 5. 
2 Encyclopedia Britannica, art. Usury. 
* Ethics of literary art, p. 28. 


Practically we all admit, when the novel is not in question, that 
morality depends upon the treatment of a subject rather than upon the 
subject itself. I need only instance, with Vernon Lee, the distinction 
we make between poetry and prose. She says, that the same public 


Cymbeline, and The ring and the book would have nothing to do with a 
novelist who should develop the same themes as frankly in prose. 
not this largely because poetry treats of a subject in a more elevated 
Most of us are not 
given to calling the plain spokenness of the Biblical writers immoral. 

A novel may be true, may deal nobly with life, yet to one person 
For by immoral, I 
mean Aurtfu/, and the hurtfulness of a book depends partly upon 
qualities inherent in the book, and partly upon the tone of mind to 
which that book is brought. ‘Then, too, what seems moral to one 
generation will not seem so to another. Morality is not absolute but 
relative. It varies from age to age. Man has always felt within him 
the imperative—“ Thou shalt do good and not evil,” but the determina- 
tion of what was good and what was evil has sorely perplexed him and 
his views have changed with the changing centuries. 
meant in its old signification the taking of any interest, was, in Old 
testament times a deadly sin. ‘ Who shall dwell in Thy holy hill?” 
says the Psalmist, ‘‘ He that putteth not out his money to usury. . .’ 
Cicero mentions that Cato, when asked what he thought of usury, 
turned upon his questioner with a query as to what 4e thought of 
murder ?* Then came a time when the receipt of interest seriously 
burdened no one’s conscience. ‘To-day, the Socialists have returned 
to the older point of view. Slavery was at first a necessity, was right. 
Bagehot argues that mankind could progress only by having a leisured 


the nineteenth 
century slavery had become a sin to be wiped out in blood. Now just 
as actions may be moral in one age, and immoral in another, so may 
books. ‘The vulgar frankness of Zom ones was not hurtful in the day 
in which it was written. Fielding said of it, as you know, that there 
was “nothing in it to offend the chastest ear.” On the other hand the 
brutal coarseness of certain novels of to-day is immoral because it is 
self-conscious. Maurice Thompson puts this matter well in speaking 
of art: “Nakedness, physical and spiritual, in art was a sincere reflex 
of Greek Religion, Greek civilization. It was unconsciously projected. 
Not so with us; when we go naked it is done self-consciously, with 
the full understanding that nakedness is not decent.” * 

The idea of what constitutes morality differs, not only in different 
ages, but in different countries. For instance, with us, virtue—in a 
woman—means purity, while in Japan, a good girl places obedience to 


class, who were not brutalized by overwork, but had time for thought. 
He holds that in early times, when the soil was free to all, this was 
only obtainable by the enslavement of some. But in 
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parents above personal purity, and the fact that she has sold herself to 
a life of shame for their maintenance, does not necessarily debar her 
from marriage.' Now where national ideas of virtue are so different, the 
tone of the literature will be different, and a book which is moral 
judged by the standards of one country becomes immoral in another. 
Then, too, in every country we find people in different stages of 

progress, who will therefore vary in their notions of morality. Brooklyn, 
years ago, had a superintendent of schools, or member of the Board of 
Education, I’ve forgotten which, who was stirred to the de pths of his 
soul by the recitation in our public schools of such an immoral poem 
as Longfellow’s Buitlaing of the ship! UHis objection was based upon 
the fact that the ship was pictured as leaping “ into the ocean’s arms,” 
and that Longfellow went on to say :— 

How beautiful she is! How fair 

She lies within those arms, that press 

Her form with many a soft caress 


Of tenderness and watchful care. 


And probably less than 50 years ago, an American divine could write 
thus of Scott :— 

**But, say you, has my author ever read Byron and Moore, Hume 
and Paine, Scott, Bulwer and Cooper? Yes, he has read them all with 
too much care. He knows every rock and every quicksand ; and he 
solemnly declares to you that the only good which he is conscious of 
ever having received from them is a deep impression that men who 
possess talents of such compass and power, and so perverted in their 
application, must meet the day of judgment under a r -sponsibility 
which would be cheaply removed by the price of a world. : 

“ Robert Hall found the moral tales of Miss Edgeworth debasing, 
Thompson tells us that Jaze Zyre was pronounced too immoral to be 
ranked as decent literature; George Eliot’s Adam Bede was character- 
ized as the ‘vile outpourings of a lewd woman’s mind;’ and Mrs. 
Browning’s Aurora Leigh was described as the ‘hysterical indecencies 
of an erotic mind.’”* It was predicted of Bret Harte’s Luck of roaring 
camp that its immorality would kill the magazine which printed it. It 
must also be remembered that as the same book may help one person 
and hurt another, so it may hurt one person at one age and help him 
at another; that there are books that while not healthy food for 
growing girls and boys, may have only an ennobling influence on those 
of mature years. 

After ot the main test of a book is the personal one: How does 
it affect me? There are undoubtedly some books of which it may be 
said that they are always harmful: to everyone, at every age, in every 
time. But of the great majority we can only say that we must pick and 
choose our friends in the book world just as we do in the real world, 

1 Bacon, Japanese girls, p. 217; Norman, Real Japan, p. 179, 293; Knapp} 
Feudal and medizval Japan, p. 167; Curtis, Yankees of East, v. 2, p. 506; 
Griffis Mikado’s empire, p. 556; Finck, Lotos-time, p. 89, 285. 

2 Appleton, v. 8, p.348-49. 
‘ Philosophy of fiction, p. rg1. 
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not looking for perfection in books any more than we do in people, but 
choosing those that are akin to us, and that help rather than hurt us. 
There are people who rasp us, people who debase us, and there are 
people whose mere presence in the room makes us saner and happier. 
And so with books. “For the moral tendency of books,” says Ruskin, 
“no such practised sagacity is needed to determine that. The sense, 
to a healthy mind, of being strengthened or enervated by reading is 
just as definite and unmistakable as the sense to a healthy body, of 
being in fresh or foul air.”". So if the air be fresh, let us not be too 
particular about the style of furniture in the room, nor insistent that 
there shall be upon the wall a sign distinctly stating the percentage of 
oxygen in the air. If the soul of the book be true and noble, let us 
not condemn it because it tells of an unmarried mother like Mrs. 
Gaskell’s Ruth or Alice Brown’s Zhyrsa or of a man in love with a 
married woman, like James Lane Allen’s Choir invisible. A librarian 
once told me, that he excluded from his library all books in which a 
man ran away with another man’s wife, but this does not seem a wise 
line of exclusion! Rosina Vokes, in one of her plays, used to sing a 
little song the refrain of which ran :— 
But what matter what you do, 
So your heart be true ? 

And so with the novelist. What does it matter of what he writes so 
that his heart be true to the finer possibilities in human nature? The 
book which degrades our intellect, vulgarizes our emotions, kills our 
faith in our kind, is an immoral book; the book which stimulates 
thought, quickens our sense of humour, gives us a deeper insight into 
men and women and a finer sympathy with them, is a moral book, let 
its subject-matter have as wide a range as life itself. 


[This is quite the most sane, well-reasoned and eminently readable 
contribution recently made to this wide question, and our readers 
will thank us for reprinting it from the JMWtsconsin Library 
Bulletin.—Ep.} 


! Fors Clavigera, v. 8, p. 7 
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IMPRESSIONS OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
CONGRESSES. 


ll, LIBRARIANS AND ARCHIVISTS. 
By Ouive E. Criarke, JLslington Public Libraries. 


o.oo 68 


HE Congress of Librarians and Archivists held its opening 
meeting in the Congress Hall of the International Exhibition 
on Sunday, August 28th, when M. Van der Gheyn welcomed 

the members in an eloquent address. This congress was attended by 
many of those who had been members of the Bibliographical Congress, 
and their numbers were swelled by numerous fresh arrivals, who were 
chiefly of American or British nationality : the American arrivals were, 
for the most part, 7x femtnino genere. This fact may account for the 
increase of vivaciousness which was noticeable when comparing this 
conference with its forerunner: this is as it may be, but there was 
certainly more “swing” about the meetings and discussions. The two 
conferences were fused at a reception given to members at the Maison 
des Médecins in Grand’ Place on Sunday evening. 

A considerable amount of overlapping existed between the two 
conferences, particularly in the sections devoted to archives. It must 
also be admitted that the English-speaking members present were, with 
few exceptions, hopelessly at sea during the discussions, which were 
conducted according to Continental procedure, and were, therefore, 
entirely alien to the rules governing debates in this country. It is a 
fairly simple matter to follow a single French speaker, but when two or 
three enthusiasts are speaking from various parts of the room, it is apt 
to prove confusing. The resolutions and questions might have been 
discussed and debated at greater length and have been supported with 
more enthusiasm if they had previously been announced in two lan- 
guages. As it was, the English and American delegates were indebted 
to Messrs. Hopwood, Prideaux, and Farr for translating these as they 
were put to the vote at the meeting. 

The Conference indicated that librarianship on the Continent is 
still in the elementary stage ; many of the questions asked and the 
resolutions voted upon seemed puerile to those cognisant of the “things 
that be” in England and America, but—as has been noted ere this— 
there are signs that the authorities are beginning to awake and to rouse 
themselves from the lethargy which afflicts them in matters pertaining 
to librarianship, and it is conceivable that the Conference will have a 
considerable influence in bringing about a change. Of the two lectures 
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of peculiar interest to members of the Conference, one only was 
delivered, that was a lantern-lecture by Mr. L. S. Jast, on the Libraries 
of England ; the corresponding American one was, most unfortunately, 
missed owing to the fact that in some mysterious way, the American 
slides were lost on the way or left behind. The visit to the Royal 
Library was greatly appreciated as Brussels is the possessor of one of 
the finest and most complete collections of manuscripts in Europe. 
The various social functions, particularly a large reception at the Hotél 
de Ville were exceedingly well-attended and enjoyable. 

Of the actual work accomplished by the Conference one will be 
better able to judge when the reports are published, but it is exceed- 
ingly probable that to four-fifths of the delegates the beneficial and 
educational influences of the Conference lay, not in its meetings, not 
in its discussions, but in the meeting between librarian and librarian ; 
in the interchange of thoughts and ideas at the social functions, and in 
the dispelling of some of the weird ideas held concerning the work 
done by others. 

A permanent bureau, of which Messrs. Farr & Hopwood are the 
British representatives, was appointed to watch over all matters of 
international interest to librarians; and it has been suggested that 
another Conference shall take place at Berlin or Vienna, in 1913. 


NEW APPOINTMENTS IN THE LIBRARY OF 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


N anticipation of entering the Harper Memorial Library building 

I on its completion a year hence, the University of Chicago has 
recently made a considerable number of additional appointments 

to its library staff. Some twenty-five persons have been added to the 
catalogue division, it being the intention of the University, as soon as 
possible after entering the new building, to instal therein a complete 
catalogue of all the books in all the various libraries of the University. 
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In addition to these appointments two additions have recently 
been made to the administrative staff of the library, Professor Ernest 
D. Burton, Head of the Department of Biblical and Patristic Greek, 
from the foundation of the University a member of the Library Boar/. 
and for the past eight years Chairman of the Faculty Committee on 
University Buildings, has been appointed Director of the University 
Libraries. Mr. James C. M. Hanson, Head of the Catalogue Division 
of the Library of Congress in Washington, has been elected Associate 
Director. Mr. Burton’s duties will be entirely in the field of general 
administration and will not involve the surrender of his position as 
Professor and Head of the Department of Biblical Greek. Mr. Hanson, 
who has been engaged exclusively in library work for twenty years, and 
has achieved a position of distinction among the librarians of the 
country, will devote himself entirely to the work of developing and 
administering the library system of the University. 

Mr. Hanson was born in Norway in 1865, but received his 
education in this country. Having been graduated from college in 
1882, he pursued graduate studies from 1882-1884, was a teacher in 
Chicago from 1884-1888, and a graduate student in History, Economics, 
and Romance Languages at Cornell University from 1888-1890, and 
for part of 1892. He began his career at the Newberry Library in 
Chicago under Dr. W. F. Poole in 1890. In 1893 he was invited to 
take charge of the catalogue department of the Library of the University 
of Wisconsin, and in 1897 was made head of the Catalogue Division of 
the Library of Congress. This position he has occupied for thirteen 
years, and has achieved a standing as a cataloguer unsurpassed by 
that of any member of the profession in this country or abroad. Mr. 
Hanson has been a member of the American Library Association since 
1893. From 1900-1908, as chairman of its committee on catalogue 
rules, he conducted the negotiations with the British Library Associ- 
ation. He also compiled and edited the catalogue rules published in 
1908 in two editions, an American edition by the Publishing Board of 
the American Library Association, and a British edition by the Library 
Association of Great Britain. He has been a contributor to various 
library and bibliographic journals. 

Among Mr. Hanson’s qualifications for his new position isa 
working knowledge of fifteen languages, four of which he writes and 
speaks as wellas reads. The University counts itself fortunate in 
securing the services of a man so eminent in his profession, especially 
in view of the large and responsible work of re-organisation and 
cataloguing which the library must carry through within the next few 


years. 
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THE EDWIN TATE LIBRARY AT THE 
BATTERSEA POLYTECHNIC 


oo (98 


HE handsome building presented by Edwin Tate, Esq., J.P., was 
opened by the Archbishop of Canterbury, on the 21st October. 

The Rev. Canon Curtis, Chairman of the Governing Body, was 

in the chair, and was supported by Mr. Tate, the donor of the library, 
the Right Hon. John Burns, M.P., Sir William Lancaster, Rev. R. S. 
de Courcy Laffan, M.A., (Chairman of the Library Committee), Evan 
Spicer, Esq., Dr. Rawson (the Principal of the Polytechnic) and others. 

The proceedings commenced with the reception of Mr. Tate and 
the Archbishop, by the Governing Body and the Principal, in the 
Council Room, after which a procession was made to the Public Hall 
already filled to overflowing by the public and invited guests. The 
chairman, after thanking Mr. Tate for his splendid gift, said that the 
number of students at the Polytechnic, numbered 5,092, many of 
whom would use the new library and take advantage of the increased 
facilities offered for studying in comfort and quietness. Mr. Tate then 
handed the key of the Library to the chairman. The Archbishop, 
after expressing his sense of the high honour in taking part in the 
opening of such a splendid library, said that the surroundings of such 
a library were conducive to study. Facilities like those offered, helped 
to better work, but were not quite essential as he instanced the case of 
the students in the middle ages who had to sit in groups on the floor 
and pore over one manuscript. He hoped the new library would be 
soon filled with standard books and that the students would study the 
“ big books,” and leave their primers at the earliest opportunity. 

Mr. John Burns, in proposing the vote of thanks to the Archbishop, 
said that when he was a young man he used to walk to the library in 
Great Smith Street to look at the newspapers—which then were well 
worth the journey. He, as a workman, asked: ‘‘ What had London 
gained by its Libraries, public and private?” He was convinced that 
without them the mind and intellect, the soul and spirit of the people 
would not have been so good as they were to-day. Lord Rosebery 
when opening the library at Lavender Hill, twenty years ago, said that 
one thing wanting to give the collection of books a real value was the 
thumb-mark of the artisan. ‘The artisan had thumb-marked the books 
and a thousand artisans had become magistrates, members of parlia- 
ment, etc. He touched on the fiction question, and said there were 
more facts of human life in Adam Bede than in nineteen-twentieths of 
the literature on the fiscal question. The vote of thanks to the Primate 
was seconded by Principal Rawson, and after other business the library 
and the other buildings in the Polytechnic were thrown open for public 
inspection. 


— 
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The new library, which promises to be one of the most up-to-date 
Polytechnic libraries in the country, is shelved to contain 18,000 
volumes, and is most beautifully fitted up in oak, while special arrange- 
ments have been made to keep the library clean and tidy. The 
classification adopted for the books is the Swéyect, and the student has 
direct access to the shelves. Miss Maud Stephenson, the librarian, is 
compiling a dictionary catalogue on cards, and indexing the contents of 
volumes of essays, and books of a collectaneous character. 


>< 
M900 + X050. 
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[Personal and other paragraphs intended for this column should be sent 
to the Editor, Library World, clo Mr. D. J. Rmer, 36, St. 
Martin’s Court, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C., mot dater than 
the roth of the month.) 


EPRESENTATIONS, and even complaints, have been received 

from various librarians from time to time, that the Zidrary 

World has not noticed marked newspapers containing some 
items of local library news considered important by the senders. The 
reason why such reports are not always noticed is chiefly want of time 
on our part to digest articles running at times to six or seven columns, 
and want of the necessary local knowledge enabling us to pick out the 
right names and the right incidents for report. Librarians who wish 
attention drawn to aspects of their work, or records of local activities 
printed, should send a brief, terse account of the matter, and it will be 
used with pleasure. We are grateful to our many correspondents all 
over the country for their interest in our undertaking, even if it simply 
takes the form of a marked newspaper, but we can assure all our friends 
that it is impossible for a stranger to take the responsibility of selecting 
and cutting down such articles. Questions of copyright arise, and 
other practical considerations have to be weighed, and we therefore 
appeal to our friends to dictate or write out a clear account of any local 
happening of general interest, and it will be received with gratitude 
and used. 
THE fine new library and museum buildings for Plymouth, towards 
which Dr. Andrew Carnegie contributed the sum of £15,000, was 
opened on October 25, by the Mayor of Plymouth (Alderman John 
Yeo), in presence of a large and distinguished company. 
Mr. A. J. WARMAN, librarian of the Evesham Public Library, was 
married in October to Miss Ethel Williams, of Newport, Mon. 
By fifty votes to thirty-six the Manchester City Council have decided 
to erect on the site of the old Manchester Infirmary, in the centre of 
the city, an art gallery and Public Library at a cost of £250,000. The 
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site was purchased from the Infirmary trustees for £400,000, and much 
of it has already been utilised for street widening. 

IN recognition of his twenty-one years’ service with the Brentford 
Public Library, as librarian, since its formation, the committee of 
management have presented Mr. F. Turner, F.R.Hist.Soc., with a 
cheque, an illuminated address, and an album containing paintings of 
local views. Mr. Turner’s many friends will congratulate him on this 
public recognition of services, such as are rarely given to the library 
cause in the smaller areas. He has for many years taken a leading 
part in library work, and has accomplished a considerable amount of 
original literary and professional work which is well known to his 
brother librarians 

ACCORDING to a local journal, the past and present members of the 
Islington Public Libraries staff now possess ainong them no fewer than 
sixty-two professional certificates of the Library Association. It would 
be interesting to know if this record has been exceeded or even 
reached in any other British library. The journal quoted states that 
much of this result is due to the encouragement given to the staff by 
the Public Libraries committee and the chief officers. 

THE opening of the new Carnegie Library building at Luton, on 
October 1st, by Mr. Whitelaw Reid, the American Ambassador was 
something more than a local function ; although it aroused local 
enthusiasm to quite an abnormal pitch, It had quite a national 
importance, not only because the ceremony was uncommonly well and 
extensively reported, but because Dr. Andrew Carnegie attended to 
receive the freedom of the borough. There were several interesting 
ceremonies in addition to the opening of the library and the presenta- 
tion of the freedom to Dr. Carnegie, and these included a fine luncheon, 
tea, music, and a series of addresses, which kept the audience busy all 
day. Only a few professional visitors were present apart from Mr. T. 
E. Maw, the librarian, Miss M. E. Griffiths, sub-librarian, and the 
other members of the staff. Mr. L. S. Jast attended as Honorary 
Secretary of the Library Association, and Mr. James Duff Brown, of 
Islington, was also present. Mr. James Bertram, Dr. Carnegie’s secretary, 
may also be described as an expert in library buildings who attended. 
The arrangements were complete in every detail, and all praise is due 
to those responsible. The building will be described and illustrated in 
our December number, meanwhile, it will be enough to say that it is 
one of the most compact, handsome and convenient among the medium 
sized libraries of the country. 

Dr. ANDREW CARNEGIE has made an offer of £3,000 additional to the 
Borough of Hackney for the erection of a third branch library. On 
October rst, the Central library lending department was changed over 
to the open-access system, and since then a great increase has taken 
place in the issues, with a reduction in the number of assistants 
required. 

THE important question of the comparative durability of different 
editions of copyright and non-copyright books has been tackled by the 
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American Library Association in a thoroughly practical manner. Mr. 
Le Roy Jeffers of the New York Public Library has compiled a useful 
List of editions selected for economy in book-buying, Chicago: American 
Library Association, 1910, price 25 cents, which will be an aid to all 
librarians. It is not a catalogue of books of best literary value, but of 
good books of all kinds, particularly fiction, which have been selected 
from the lists of a number of publishers, after tests, as being 
well-manufactured and cheap. 


At the October quarterly meeting of the Aberdeen Public Library 
Committee, Councillor Kendall Burnett moved the following motion 
which was carried :— 
That a remit be made to the Book and Finance Sub- 
Committees conjoined to consider again and report on the subject 
of open access. 


Mr. H. T. Beppows, the chief librarian of the Shrewsbury Public 
Library has been granted an increase of salary by his committee at the 
meeting held in July last. 
In connection with the three new branch libraries recently opened at 
Bolton, by the donor, Dr. Andrew Carnegie, the following promotions 
and appointments have been made :— 

Mr. F. W. C. Pepper, senior assistant, Central Lending Library 
to be assistant-in-charge, Great Lever Branch Library; Mr. T. L. 
Yates, senior assistant, to be assistant in charge, Halliwell Branch 
Library ; Mr. R. G. Williams to be assistant in charge of the new 
Astley Bridge Branch Library ; Mr. T. W. Wright to be assistant in 
charge, High Street Branch Library; Mr. E. Okell (Ashton-under-Lyne), 
to be senior assistant, Central Lending Library. ‘The other selected 
candidates were :—Mr. E. C. Dodd, branch librarian, Highgate; Mr. 
A. L. Johnson, South Hackney ; Mr. F. W. McClaren, Walthamstow ; 
Mr. W. J. Robeson, Penge. Mr. W. Pollitt to be senior assistant, 
Central Lending Library; Messrs. Davison, Edge, and Ratcliffe to be 
junior assistants. 


WE have received an eight-page pamphlet concerning the ‘ Oxford 
Books for Children,” which are published jointly by the firms of Henry 
Frowde and Hodder & Stoughton in special library bindings. The 
list comprises about 150 popular juvenile books, including books 
by such well-known writers as Harry Collingwood, G. M. Fenn, G. A. 
Henty, W. H. G. Kingston, Gordon Stables, and Herbert Strang. 
The books are obtainable in six styles, viz. : (1) quarter pigskin, with 
cloth sides ; (2) quarter pigskin, with Bancroft cloth sides; (3) quarter 
morocco, with cloth sides; (4) quarter morocco, with Bancroft cloth 
sides ; (5) whole Bancroft cloth ; (6) whole cloth. 

From the detailed specification of the bindings given in the 
pamphlet, and from the specimen volumes we have seen, it is evident 
that the bindings are specially suitable for service in juvenile libraries : 
the books are bound from the sheets, the essential features of a good 
library binding are included, and the covering materials are adapted 
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for hard'wear. The Bancroft cloth is the “ Legal Buckram” which 
meets the requirements of the United States Bureau of Standards ; the 
other cloth is Winterbottom’s Imperial Morocco cloth, fast finish ; 
the pigskin and the morocco are guaranteed to be free from injurious 
acids—the morocco being Messrs. Edw. and Jas. Richardson’s 
serviceable ‘Oasis Morocco.” The prices are very reasonable 

The publishers of these books have shown considerable enterprise 
in offering to meet the requirements of librarians; it remains with 
librarians as to whether or not the publishers will continue to produce 
special library bindings, and extend the list of books. Copies of the 
pamphlet are obtainable from the Manager, Oxford Eooks for Children, 
20, Warwick Square, E.C. 


We have received a copy of the issue of the British and Colonial 
Printer and Stationer for November 3rd, containing the first monthly 
instalment of the Aritish and Colonial Bookbinder, which feature we 
announced in our October issue. The contents, which are of interest 
to the book-lover and the craftsman alike, include illustrated accounts 
of some British Bookbindings at the Brussels Exhibition ; Technical 
Instruction in Bookbinding at the L.C.C. Schools, the Glasgow Tech- 
nical College, and the Academy of the Graphic Arts, Leipzig ; and the 
work of repair and restoration undertaken at Messrs. W. H. Smith and 
Son’s up-to-date bindery at Letchworth, which is so ably controlled by 
Mr. Douglas Cockerell. In addition, there are a number of miscellaneous 
items of interest. The prospectus of the British and Colonial Book- 
binder indicates that its scope will be extensive, so that it may appeal 
to all who are interested in the craft of bookbinding, whether as an 
amateur, a connoisseur, or as an artisan. Bookbinding is important, 
both as an art and as an industry, and therefore this attempt to provide 
up-to-date information concerning the various phases of bookbinding 
should receive the practical support of librarians. 


AFTER existing for many years in incommodious and inconvenient 
premises, an adapted central building for Sheffield was opened on 
October 4th by the Lord Mayor (Earl Fitzwilliam). This is situated 
in what used to be a music-hall, with some literary and musical 
associations, and the alterations and structure cost about £8,000. 


THe Lewisham Borough Council have decided not to fill the post of 
chief librarian, rendered vacant some time ago by the unfortunate illness 
of Mr. Thomas Graham. Instead, they have decided to abolish the 
position, and to carry on the work through the present district librarians. 
It is estimated that £200 per annum will be saved. 


On OcToBeR 28th, Sir Edward Sassoon, M.P., opened the new and 
extended building for Folkestone Public Libaary, towards which Dr. 
Andrew Carnegie gave £5,000, and for which purpose Sir Edward also 
contributed handsomely to a fund to pay off the loan on the site. The 
library has been completely overhauled and modernised, and the 
lending department has been organised on the open-access system. 
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SOME NEW BOOKS. 


o.6Uu8lhCU8 


[Notes and descriptive accounts of a selection of recent publications 
of interest to the librarian book-buyer.| 


SOUTH AFRICAN BIBLIOGRAPHY. 
VERY fine specimen of a special bibliography has been compiled by 
Mr. Sidney Mendelssohn, who has just published through Messrs. 
Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co., Ltd., Mendelssohn’s South 
African Bibliography, being the catalogue raisonné of the Mendelssohn 
library of works relating to South Africa, including the full titles of the 
books, with synoptical, biographical, critical and bibliographical notes on 
the volumes and their authors...with a descriptive introduction by I. D. 
Colvin. 1910. 2 vols. Price 42s. net. The work consists of 2,226 
pages in small folio, and there are twenty-six full-page reproductions of 
‘ rare and valuable engravings. The body of the book is an author 
catalogue, with long and extremely interesting annotations, descriptive 
of the books and their authors. In a series of appendices are given 
chronological and other lists of blue-books, magazine articles, and a 
chronological and topographical subjects index. Altogether, this is one 
of the most complete and valuable bibliographies published in recent 
years, and it is all the more remarkable as the vast majority of the 
books are contained in Mr. Mendelssohn’s own library. There is one 
defect which will seem to some minds unfortunate, and that is the lack 
of a topical or subject index to the whole work. The literature of the 
flora and fauna, manners and customs, ethnology, etc., is not assembled 
at any one place and this places the subject-hunter at a disadvantage 
as compared with the student who knows his South African authors. 
Good bibliographies of special subjects on this scale are not so plentiful 
that we can afford to cavil at the very fine example of accurate work 
given us by Mr. Mendelssohn, and we cordially commend this book to 
the attention of librarians and everyone interested in bibliography, 
history or geography. 
SCOTT AND THACKERAY. 

To their valuable series of Dictionaries of characters, etc., appearing 
in the works of great novelists, Messrs. Routledge & Sons have made 
two important additions, namely: 4 Thackeray Dictionary ; the characters 
and scenes of the novels and short stories alphabetically arranged. By 
Isadore Gilbert Mudge and M. Earl Sears. 1910. Price 8/6 net, and 
A Dictionary of the characters in the Waverley Novels of Sir Walter 
Scott. By M. F. A. Husband, B.A., 1910. Price 8s. 6d. net. Both 
works are excellent examples of careful compilation, and, like Philip’s 
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Dickens Dictionary in the same series, the characters are as often as 
possible described it their authors’ own words. A chronological list of 
the novels is given at the beginning of each dictionary, and in that 
dealing with Thackeray, full descriptive synopses of the novels are given. 
In Mr. Husband’s work briefer annotations of the novels are given, and 
the statement appears in the introductory note that 2,836 characters, 
including thirty-seven horses and thirty-three dogs, are identified and 
described. 
A NEW LONDON DIRECTORY. 

Messrs. Douglas Sladen and W. Wigmore have collected an 
immense deal of information in a very concentrated form in Zhe Green 
Book of London Society, being a directory of the court, of society and of 
the political and official world: including celebrities in art, literature, 
science and sport, with many other subjects of current interest. \.ondon: 
J. Whitaker & Sons, Ltd., 1910; price 5s. net. Like all first ventures, 
this is not free from blemish, and we have detected several errors, one 
of which is rather amusing. On page 433 Jan Afaclaren, is given as 
W. J. Locke’s successor in the secretaryship of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, instead of Ian MacAlister! We can never under- 
stand why eminent dog-breeders, jockeys and such like comparatively 
useless persons, should figure in a selective directory of this sort, where 
they appear among royalties, peers, great public officials, etc., to the 
exclusion of all great municipal officials. With the exception of Mr. G. 
L. Gomme, of the L.C.C., we have been unable to find a single 
Metropolitan town clerk, surveyor, or medical officer of health. When 
improved by the addition of a few more classes of public Servants who 
are as important to the world as motor experts and aviators, the Green 
Book may become decidedly useful. 


OXFORD. 


Oxford from within, by Hugh de Sélincourt, tllusirated by Yoshio 
Markino. (London: Chatto & Windus, 1910; price 7s. 6d. net), may 
be described as an Anglo-Japanese impression of the atmosphere, 
colour and life of this famous university city. Mr. de Sélincourt 
supplies a series of brilliant sketches of Oxford as it is, and Mr. Yoshio 
Markino adds a number of coloured sketches which greatly aid in 
making the book attractive. 


FOLK-LORE AND FAIRY TALES. 

The great interest now being manifested in folk-lore of every kind 

is usually very apparent just before Christmas, and the following books 
are excellent examples of book production, and the kind of collection 
which appeals to the imagination. First, there is Zhe //ouse of the 
Sleeping Winds and other Stories, some based on Cornish folk-lore, by 
Enys Tregarthen, with twenty-seven illustrations by Nannie Preston. 
London: Rebman, Ltd. [1910]; price 5s. net, a collection of nine 
tales, some of which are just as suitable for adults as for children. 
Owing to difficulties in the way of telling a story effectively with a very 
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elementary vocabulary, it often happens that the best children’s books 
are also interesting to their elders. Such a work is Miss Tregarthen’s 
House of the Sleeping Winds. 

Messrs. George G. Harrap & Co. have sent three extremely 
interesting books, which should find a place in every library. They 
are: Hero-myths and Legends of the British Race, by M. I. Ebbutt, 
with sixty-four full-page illustrations; 1910; price 7s. 6d. net, Zhe 
High Deeds of Finn, and other bardic romances of ancient Ireland, by 
T. W. Rolleston, with an introduction by Stopford A. Brooke ; sixteen 
illustrations by S. Reid; 1910; price 5s. net, and Séortes from 
Dante, by Susan Cunnington, illustrated in colour by E. Paul; 1910 ; 


price 5s. net. The whole of these books are popular paraphrases of 
some of the best British and other hero stories, and are well told and 
capitally illustrated. Mr. Ebbutt has selected among others the 


legends of Beowulf, Havelok the Dane, Roland, Cuchulain, William of 
Cloudeslee, Black Colin of Loch Awe, King Horn, and Robin Hood, 
and has presented a capital epitome of each legend. In the Dante 
volume are given some of the principal episodes from the Inferno, and 
the Irish romances are distinctly well presented. 


>< 


NORTHERN COUNTIES NOTES. 


o o9oO 90 


E wish to offer our heartiest congratulations to Mr. Basil 

Anderton, the Newcastle-upon-Tyne librarian, who, on 

October 3rd, last, was admitted to the honorary Master of 

Arts degree of Durham University. Mr. Anderton, who was already a 

graduate of London University, was presented for his degree by Dr. W. 

H. Hadow, Principal of Armstrong College. Dr. Hadow’s speech bore 

additional testimony to the esteem in which Mr. Anderton is held in 

the North, whilst the office of librarianship was more than usually 
extolled in it. 

The Principal in the course of his remarks said that the position 
of public librarian of a great city was of especial interest and 
responsibility. He was at once the guardian of its literary treasures, 
the director, in great measure, of its public taste, and an extremely 
important influence in its general education. A librarian should be a 
man of wide reading, wide sympathies, sensitive taste, and of such 
expert knowledge as may enable him to use to the best advantage the 
resources committed to his charge. Of all these qualities, Mr. 
Anderton was a conspicuous example. His artistic and literary tastes 
had been of great service to the Newcastle Public Library, and the 
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published papers on the scope and duties of his office had extended 
his influence far beyond the limits of the city. Mr. Anderton was a 
learned man and a friend of learning. 


° ° ° 


WE note an interesting attempt which is being made at Bradford 
to solve the problem whether or not reference library books should be 
issued for home reading. Of course, in some libraries, both British 
and American, such books are issued, and increasingly so, but there 
are insuperable objections to the general adoption of such a principle. 
From Bradford emanates the plan of partial, or rather, temporary, 
lending of reference books. Out of each batch of books acquired for 
the reference department a selection is made, and for three months the 
books in this selection are available for home reading by any ordinary 
lending library reader. When, on the expiration of the three months, 
the volumes are permanently added to the reference library, they are no 
longer lent out of the building. 


° ° ° 


[HE Northern Counties Library Association has made its annual 
award to successful students in the last Library Association Professional 
examination as follows :— 1st prize, W. Wilson (Gateshead) ; 2nd prize, 
R. Wright (Sunderland); 3rd prizes, A. Dean (Hull), A. H. Gillgrass 
(Hull), R. Parsons (Bradford), A. H. Yates (Sunderland); C. Zanetti 
(Newcastle). 

°o 0 0 


Tue Potter Briscoe Prize, 1910, has just been awarded to Mr. T. 
E. Turnbull, a senior member of the staff of the Newcastle Public 
Libraries. ‘The prize, which is open for competition amongst all 
assistant librarians in the United Kingdom, is given by Mr. Potter 
Briscoe, the public librarian of Nottingham, for the best paper read 
during the year on any aspect of librarianship. 
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LIBRARY ASSOCIATIONS. 


oo 0 


THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 
WorK OF THE EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


ECTURES have been arranged for the benefit of library assistants 
as usual, at the London School of Economics, in the elements 
of Practical Bibliography and in Library Economy. Mr. W. R, 
b. Prideaux will give a course of ten lectures on the first section, 
Practical Bibliography, on Wednesdays at 4.45, and a course of ten 
lectures on Book Selection in various subjects will follow by various 
specialists. In the other subject, Mr. J. D. Brown will give ten lectures 
on Library History, Foundation, and Equipment, on Wednesdays at 
3.15, and a second course of ten in Library Routine. The first two 
courses began on the 5th October, and the second on the 18th January. 
A seminar has also been arranged under the joint direction of Mr. 
Sidney Webb, the Director of the School of Economics, and others, on 
Advanced Bibliography, the idea being to set students at work investi- 
gating the sources of information available in special subjects or in 
special divisions of economic and political science, prizes being offered 
for the best bibliographies. 

Attention should also be called to the course on Elementary 
Paleography and diplomatic and the sources of medizval economic 
history, to be delivered by Mr. Hubert Hall. These should be of 
great interest and service to young librarians. 

The Library Association has further arranged introductory classes 
in Elementary Classification and Cataloguing by Mr. Jast and 
Mr. Prideaux, to be held at its own rooms at 24, Bloomsbury Square in 
January to March, inclusive fee 7s. 6d. 

The special period in Literary History for the 1911 examination is 
1784-1830, and for the 1912 examination the period 1830-1880. 
Through an error the latter period was announced as for 1911. 
Candidates should note the correction. 

They should also get a copy at once of the revised Syllabus, and 
observe the alterations in the scheme for Bibliography. Historical 
Bibliography has now been made an optional subject ; candidates are 
allowed to choose two out of the following three subjects—Historical 
Bibliography, Practical Bibliography, and Book Selection. The first of 
these will not be taught by the lecturers appointed by the Association, 
but must be studied privately. 

The subjects for the thesis for the diploma must in future be 
within the purview of the subjects Historical Bibliography and the 
History of Libraries, as defined in the Syllabus. 
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THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 


The first meeting of the session was held at Sion College, on 
Thursday, October 13th, when about thirty members and _ visitors 
assembled to hear Mr. R. A. Peddie discourse on Copyright and 
Registration. The chair was taken by Mr. L. C. Wharton, of the 
British Museum, and Mr. Peddie’s remarks were chiefly directed 
towards criticism of things as they exist, and he outlined a plan for the 
compulsory registration plus deposit. The discussion was chiefly 
remarkable for an interesting account of the Copyright Department 
attached to the Library of Congress at Washington, contributed by Mr. 
T. Solberg, the superintendent, who chanced to be in London. The 
meeting-place was rather ill-lighted and dull, and most members will be 
glad to assemble in rooms of their own. 


NORTHERN COUNTIES LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 
ANNUAL MEETING. 


HE annual business meeting of the Northern Counties Library 
Association was held on September 5th at the Royal Albert 
Memorial, Exeter. There were present: Mr. G. W. Byers, 

Harrogate, retiring president (in the chair); Mr. A. H. Furnish, York 
(president-elect); Mr. W. J. Arrowsmith, Darlington; Mr. C. W. 
Gabbatt, Barrow-in-Furness; Mr. T. Gray, Carlisle; Mr. E. Green, 
Halifax ; Mr. A. Hair, North Shields ; Mr. B. Hudson, Middlesbrough ; 
Mr. H. E. Johnston, Gateshead (hon. secretary) ; Mr. J. W. C. Purves, 
Workington ; Mr. G. H. Wood, Wakefield ; Mr. F. C. Cole, Hudders- 
field; Mr. J. A. L. Downey, West Hartlepool; Mr. E. Judson, 
Bradford ; and Councillor Lofthouse (chairman of the Public Library 
Committee, Harrogate). 

The Chairman said it was his very great pleasure to ask their good 
friend Mr. Furnish, of the York Library, to take the position as 
president of the Northern Counties Association. 

Mr. A. H. Furnish, in reply, expressed his thanks for the honour 
bestowed upon him. 

Mr. B. Hudson, Middlesbrough, proposed a vote of thanks to the 
retiring president, Mr. Byers, who had been one of the best of chair- 
men. Mr. J. W. C. Purves, in seconding, wished Mr. Byers long life 
and happiness. 

The resolution was carried with acclamation. 

rhe retiring President, in reply, said he believed he retired with 
the goodwill of every member. 

The following were elected to the new Council: Messrs. J. Walton, 
Newcastle ; J.C. Deas, Sunderland ; E. Bailey, South Shields ; A. Hair, 
Tynemouth ; J. W. C. Purves, Workington ; E. Green, Halifax; R. T. 
Richardson, Newcastle ; and G. H. Wood, Wakefield. 

The Hon. Secretary (Mr. H. E. Johnston) announced that the 
following were the successful students in the Northern Counties area 
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for the prizes offered by the Association, amounting altogether to four 
guineas: 1st prize, W. Wilson, Public Library, Gateshead, honours in 
literary history; 2nd prize, R. Wright, Sunderland, merit in classifica- 
tion ; 3rd prizes, C. Zanetti, Newcastle, pass in classification; R. 
Parsons, Bradford, pass in cataloguing ; A. H. Yates, Sunderland, pass 
in cataloguing ; A. Dean, Hull, merit in library routine ; A. H. Gillgrass, 
Hull, merit in library routine. 

Mr. W. Wilson (sub-librarian, Gateshead) was re-elected auditor, 
and thanked for his past services. 

Mr. J. Walton, Newcastle, tendered his resignation of the office of 
non. treasurer, which was accepted with much regret. A cordial vote 
of thanks was accorded to Mr. Walton for the efficient services he had 
rendered during his five years of office. It was decided to amalgamate 
the office with that of hon. secretary. 

Councillor Lofthouse (chairman of the Harrogate Public Library 
Committee) was specially welcomed to the meeting of the Association 
by the Chairman, who expressed a hope that the councillor’s example 
would be followed by other public men holding a similar position. 
Councillor Lofthouse suitably replied. 

A vote of thanks was passed to Mr. H. Tapley-Soper (city librarian 
of Exeter) for the valuable help he had given in connection with the 
meeting. 

It was mentioned during the meeting that the outstanding feature 
of the year’s business had been the consideration of the branch byelaws 
put forward by the Library Association, which it was felt would result, 
when finally adopted, in bringing the district associations into closer 
relationship with the parent body. 

The meeting concluded with a hearty vote of thanks to the hon. 
secretary for the valuable services he had rendered to the Association 
during the past year. 


BIRMINGHAM AND DISTRICT LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 


HE fifteenth annual meeting of this association was held at the 
Birmingham Reference Library, on Wednesday evening. 
The principal business, apart from the election of officers and 
committee, and the arrangements for the coming season, had reference 
to the education of library assistants. The Association, which in past 
years has arranged Summer Schools for this purpose, had been 
approached by the Midland branch of the Library Assistants’ 
Association, with a view to the establishment of lectures or classes in 
preparation for the examination of the Library Association. An 
interesting report was presented setting forth what has been done in 
other centres in this direction, and it was resolved that if a sufficient 
number of assistants were willing to enter, the committee of the 
district association should make arrangements for courses of lectures 
on classification, cataloguing, and (if desired) practical bibliography. 
The following were elected as officers of the Association for the 
coming year: President, Mr. Arnold G. Burt (Handsworth) ; Secretary, 
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Mr. Robt. K. Dent; Treasurer, Mr. G. Beetlestone (Spring Hill, 
Birmingham); Vice-President, G. O. Hodges (West Bromwich) ; 
Auditor, Mr. A. T. Hancox (Deritend). Arrangements have been 
made to hold meetings at Erdington, Walsall, Malvern, Cheltenham, 
and Birmingham during the coming year. Papers and discussions on 
various subjects bearing on library practice, as well as on literary 
subjects, have been arranged for the coming session, and a programme 
will be issued forthwith. 


NORTH MIDLAND LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 


“THE Twentieth Annual Meeting of this district organization was 
held at the University College at Nottingham, on October 6th, 
which was well attended by members from the counties of 

Notts., Derby, Leicester, and Northampton. Mr. A. Lineker presided. 

An invitation to visit the new Public Library at Northampton was 
favourably received. 

A new member, Mr. Bennett, was elected. 

The annual reports of the Secretary, Treasurer, and Auditor, were 
read, discussed, and adopted. 

The retiring officers were heartily thanked for their services. 

The following is a list of Officers elected: President, Mr. W. 
Crowther, Derby ; Vice-President, Mr. Topping, Loughborough ; 
Hon. Secretary, Mr. J. Potter Briscoe, Nottingham ; Treasurer, Mr. J. 
Kirk, Nottingham ; Auditor, Mr. A. Easom, Nottingham ; Represent- 
ative to the Library Association, Mr. Brown, Northampton. 

Mr. Lineker presented a report of the proceedings at the Library 
Association meeting recently held at Exeter, which was supplemented 
by Messrs. Woolston, Topping and Briscoe. 

Offers to contribute papers; to open discussions on practical 
subjects ; and to report on local library work were made. 

Arrangements for the holding of the next meeting in December 
were left to the Executive. 

The University College authorities were thanked for the use of a 
mecting room. 

The members partook of tea together and visited the libraries. 





NORTH-WESTERN BRANCH. 
MEETING of the North-Western Branch was held at Eccles on 
A Thursday, October 20th, 1910, when about sixty members and 
friends were present. 
The members were welcomed at the Public Library by Councillor 
W. Scott Forbes (Chairman of the Public Libraries Committee) and 
Mrs. Forbes, and afterwards proceeded to the Town Hall, where they 
were entertained to tea by the Eccles Public Libraries Committee. 
After tea Alderman Plummer moved a vote of thanks to the Libraries 
Committee for the hospitality extended to the members, and the 
resolution was seconded by Mr. G. T. Shaw, and cordially approved. 
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Councillor Scott Forbes replied with a charming speech, in which he 
referred to the indebtedness he felt towards libraries for creating and 
stimulating within himself a passionate love of reading. The General 
Meeting was afterwards held in the Council Chamber, when Mr. C. W. 
Sutton, M.A., President of the Branch, presided, and was supported 
by his Worship, the Mayor of Eccles, the Chairman and Vice-Chair- 
man of the Committee, and Alderman Plummer. His Worship the 
Mayor offered a most cordial welcome to the members of the Branch. 
The Chairman stated that the Hon. Secretary (Mr. E. McKnight) had 
recently undergone an operation, and was unable to be present at the 
meeting. Letters of apology for absence were read from Sir William 
Bailey and others. The meeting approved the resolution of the Council 
authorising the Hon. Secretary to apply to the Library Association for 
a certificate (under the new bye-law 20) establishing a North-Western 
Branch of the Association. An interesting and instructive address on 
“The Influence of Public Libraries on Civic Life” was read by 
Alderman Plummer, to whom a hearty vote of thanks was accorded on 
the motion of Dr. Axon, seconded by Mr. Ashton, and supported by 
Mr. Shaw and Dr. Scarr. It was announced that, on the invitation of 
Mr. G. T. Shaw, the next meeting of the Branch would be held in 
Liverpool in January, 1911. 


LIBRARY ASSISTANTS’ ASSOCIATION. 


R. COULSON KERNAHAN presided over a meeting of some 
seventy or eighty members and friends at the inauguration of 
the sixteenth session of the Library Assistants’ Association, 

which took place at the Cutlers’ Hall on October 12th. Mr. Kernahan 
introduced Dr. Kenyon, the principal librarian of the British Museum 
and president of the Library Association, who delivered a stimulating 
and charming inaugural address. He declared that the librarian must 
have a wide and catholic taste in reading, because the part he has to 
play in the formation of a taste among his readers is an important one. 
For the purpose of the librarian books may be divided into three 
classes, #.¢., fiction, works of information, and works of pure literature ; 
or the literature of pastime, of knowledge, and of imagination. It is 
not very difficult to guide readers who desire books from the first or 
second classes : the difficulty comes when the reader desires assistance 
in the selection of pure literature, and the librarian has to provide 
something which shall help in the formation of a taste for the best. 
Dr. Kenyon then named four books which had exerted an influence 
over himself, and which he thought might very well serve as an intro- 
duction to literature. These were Macaulay’s Zssays, which it is 
impossible to read without feeling an interest in the people of whom 
the author treats, and so about people of our own country ; Thomas 
Carlyle’s Past and Present, which is a vivid picture of the history of 
the ancient abbey of Bury St. Edmunds in the twelfth century, and 
also a stirring denunciation and exposure of the social evils of Carlyle’s 
day when the worship of Mammon threatened to overwhelm the search 
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after the ideal ; Symons’ Studies of the Greek Poets, with its whole- 
hearted and infectious enthusiasm and love of Greek literature ; anc, 
finally, the Zssays of Emerson, whose writings are valuable because he 
makes one think: he treats the old, time-worn subjects from new 
points of view, illumines parts of the truth not always obvious, and 
makes the whole truth more apparent. All these books arrest the 
reader’s attention and arouse his interest. 

Mr. Charles Welch also gave a brief description of the method by 
which many of the records of the Company had been restored from 
almost hopeless masses of corruption. Votes of thanks to the speaker, 
the chairman and Mr. C. Welch and the Worshipful Company of 
Cutlers concluded the meeting. 


LIBRARY ASSISTANTS’ ASSOCIATION. 
SIXTEENTH SESSION, 1910-11. 





PROGRAMME OF MONTHLY MEETINGS. 


Michaelmas Term. 

Wepnespay, Oct. 12TH, at 7.30 p.m.. The Cutlers’ Hall, Warwick 
Lane, Newgate Street, E.C. (By kind invitation of Mr. Charles 
Welch, F.L.A., Past Master of the Company). 

Inaugural Address by Dr. F. Kenyon, Principal Librarian of the 
British Museum. 
The chair will be occupied by Mr. Coulson Kernahan. 


Tuurspay, Nov. 17TH, at 7.30 p.m. Public Library, Manresa Road, 
Chelsea, S.W. 
Paper: “The Modern Book” (Illustrated with lantern slides). By 
Miss Olive E. Clarke, M.L.A., Islington Public Libraries. 
Paper: “ Book Illustration” (Illustrated with lantern slides and 
examples). By J. B. Ellison, M.L.A., Leeds Public Libraries, 
Hon. Sec. L.A.A., Yorkshire Branch. 


Wepnespay, Dec., 14TH, at 7.30 p.m. The Central Public Library, 
Spa Road, Bermondsey, S.E. 
Report on the Library Conference in Brussels, August, rg1o. By 
Henry Vaux Hopwood, F.L.A., Patent Office Library. 


A series of Short Debates. 

1. “Is it desirable to introduce a system of apprenticeship into the 
library profession?” /ro.: Charles Sexton, Cardiff Public Libraries. 
Con. : W. George Chambers, Woolwich Public Libraries. 

2. “Seeing that the majority of standard juvenile books were 
originally written for adult readers, should not children be 
encouraged to read the literature provided for adults ?” 

Pro.: James D. Young, F.L.A., Greenwich Public Libraries. 

Con.: James D. Stewart, F.L.A., Islington Public Libraries. 
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3. “Can borrowers’ guarantees be dispensed with?” /ro.: R. 
Cooper, Battersea Public Libraries. Con.: C. A. Harris, Deptford 
Public Libraries. 

4. “Is it desirable that new appointments should be made only 
from amongst those who have passed the Oxford or Cambridge 
Local Examinations (or their equivalents)?” Pro.: Miss H. A. 
Funnell, Hampstead Public Libraries. Con.: Miss R. L. Duménil, 
Hackney Public Libraries. 

Lent and Summer Terms. 
WEDNESDAY, JANUARY IITH, at 7.30 p.m. North Library, Manor 
Gardens, Islington, N. 

Paper: ‘Ourselves and the future.” By C. E. Wickens, Liverpool 
Public Libraries ; Hon. Secretary of the Liverpool and District 
Association of Assistant Librarians. 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 8TH, at 7.30 p.m. The London Library, 
St. James’s Square, W. 
Paper: “Specifications of Library Furniture.” By Miss Alida 
Venndt, Victoria and Albert Museum, South Kensington. 
Paper: “The Development of Notation in Classification.” By H. 
Rutherford Purnell, Croydon Public Libraries, Hon. Editor of the 
Library Assistant. 


THURSDAY, MARCH 16TH, at 7.30p.m. Battersea Central Library, 
Lavender Hill, S.W. 

Paper : “ Library Activities.” By William J. Harris, F.L.A., A.R.S.L., 
Borough Librarian, Bromley (Kent). 

Paper: “ Library Statistics: Necessary and Unnecessary ; and the 
Purpose of Statistics.” By William McGill, F.L.A., Islington Public 
Libraries. 

WEDNESDAY, APRIL 12TH, at 7.30 p.m. Passmore Edwards Settlement, 
Tavistock Place, W. 

Paper: “ Library Lectures: Their Preparation and Delivery.” By 
W. C. Berwick Sayers, F.L.A., Croydon Public Libraries; Presi- 
dent of the Library Assistants’ Association. 


WEDNESDAY, May 10TH, at 7.30 p.m. Central Public Library, Finchley 

Road, Hampstead, N.W. 
Paper: “Public Library Rules and Regulations.” By Geo. E. 
Roebuck, F.L.A., Librarian, Walthamstow Public Libraries. 
"ater : “ Financial Loans: Methods of Borrowing and Repayment.” 
By F. R. Bullen, Poplar Public Libraries. 

WEDNESDAY, JUNE 14TH. Sixteenth Annual Meeting to be held, by 
kind permission of the Council, at Sion College, Victoria Embank- 
ment, E.C. 

5.30 p.m. Counting of Ballot for Council. 
Inspection of Library and Exhibition of Rare Book belonging to 
the College. 
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6.30 p.m. Evening Session, which will take the form of a Conference 
to be opened by the reading of the two following papers : 

“The L.A.A. and its policy in relation to the progress of the 
Public Library Movement.” By Wm. Benson Thorne, F.L.A., 
Poplar Public Libraries. 

“The L.A.A. and its policy in relation to the individual 
assistant in libraries.” By W. Ewart Owen, Coventry Public 
Libraries, Hon. Secretary, L.A.A. Midland Branch. 

The Chair will be occupied by the Rev. J. F. Marr, M.A., President 
of the Council of Sion College. 
8.0 p.m. Annual Business Meeting. 
Adoption of Annual Report. 
Election of Officers and Council. 
Bromley Public Library, Wma. Benson THORNE, 
Poplar, London, E Fon. Sec., Educational Committee. 


LIBRARY ASSISTANTS’ ASSOCIATION : 
NortTuH-EASTERN BRANCH. 


QUARTERLY meeting of the North-Eastern Branch of the 
Library Assistants’ Association was held at the Lit. and Phil., 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, on Wednesday, September 30th. Mr. J. 

Walton, Sub-librarian, Newcastle, presided over an attendance of forty, 

comprising assistants from the libraries of Tynemouth, South Shields, 

Sunderland, Gateshead, and Newcastle. The following papers were 

read and discussed ; “ Cataloguing considered in relation to classifica- 

tion,” by Mr. E. Pearson, Public Library, Newcastle ; and “ Lectures 
in libraries,” by Mr. A. Thompson, Lit. and Phil., Newcastle. 
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ON THE SIGNS AND SYMBOLS IN 
CATALOGUING. 


By WaLrtTeER J. Jackson, Bristol. 


o.h6Uu8lCU8 


DISTINGUISHED editor, when returning a rejected contribu- 

tion, remarked : “ Before you attempt to write on any subject 

be quite certain that you can say something fresh about it.” I 

am not very confident of my qualification to say anything fresh on the 

well-worn topic of cataloguing, but I will endeavour, with your kind 

forbearance, to introduce a part of the subject which has not yet been 

treated separately, rather than to bring forward one of the more 

important branches which has already received considerable attention. 

This is my apology for asking you to consider the dry and uncom- 

promising subject of the signs and symbols which should be understood 
in cataloguing. 

We are all, of course, aware that in the days of manuscript books 
and in the infancy of printing, many words were abbreviated by lines 
or signs over letters, by the terminating letters being denoted by a mark, 
and by symbols representing whole syllables or words. Perhaps the 
best known early contraction is the mark resembling the letter Z, and 
this we still use—many people without knowing why—in the abbrevia- 
tion for the word name/y (viz.), “vi” standing for the first two letters of 
videlicet, the symbol Z being the old abbreviation for “et,” the two 
last letters of the word. Collections of the ancient contractions have 
been printed in various books and their meanings explained, but 
although such collections may include hundreds of these symbols, it 
would be impossible to print an exhaustive list, as the scriveners were 
constantly investing the signs with new meanings and inventing others. 
The author would often construct a system of contractions of his own, 
so that sometimes the symbols used depended upon the caprice of 
individuals, rather than upon any recognized system of abbreviation. 
Until recently, librarians have followed the rule of copying the title or 
beginning of the book itself (with the contraction marks) precisely as it 
stands, but some of the large catalogues of recent years have adopted 
the system of giving the extended reading, the additional letters being 
printed in italics. Very little seems to be gained in lucidity by this 
method, and the appearance of the catalogue is certainly marred, in 
addition to which, the compiler runs the risk of giving the wrong 
transcription. Such errors are likely to be made when abbreviations 
having more than one meaning occur. For instance, in Latin the contrac- 
tion mr can stand for either mater or martyr, while mia has also two 
meanings, so that it might happen, while either word would read 
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intelligibly in the title, the contraction might unconsciously be expanded 
into a word not intended by the original author. 

A curious illustration of the difficulty and uncertainty which so 
often attend the extensions and contractions in old MSS. is quoted in 
a number of the Zidrary Chronicle. The contraction referred to was 
found in one of the Close Rolls, of the time of Henry III. Various 
authorities, all of them experts, after very careful examination, pro- 
posed to extend the contraction in seven different ways, while three 
authorities gave up the puzzle as insoluble. Another instance of a 
puzzling contraction was pointed out recently to the members of the 
Library Association at Durham Cathedral Library. This occurs in a 
Prayer Book of 1603, used by Cozin, at the 1662 revision for marginal 
and other alterations, and still remains to be solved. Such cases show 
that a knowledge of the language in which the book is written is not 
sufficient justification for extending the abbreviated words, and since 
type is now cast to resemble all the well-known contractions there 
cannot be any excuse for this vandalism. I would, however, point out 
that a knowledge of the nature and use of these symbols is evidently 
of the greatest importance, for since an exact uniformity in the shape 
of letters is hardly maintained for so long a period as fifty years, so a 
knowledge of the successive changes in the various contractions used 
affords an almost certain means of determining the age of MSS. 

To continue my plea for the consideration of detail, I must refer 
to the subject of accents. In the Hebrew language some accents 
distinguish the sense, as punctuation does in English, while others 
show the construction and connection of words. But Hebrew, as well 
as Greek, is understood and frequently printed without points or 
accents, and with regard to Hebrew I believe it is really more correct, 
and, of course, far more convenient, to omit these symbols than to add 
them. But as a general rule accents merely direct pronunciation, 
though in some languages they are used to distinguish between words 
spelt alike, but having different meanings ; while some marks, though 
precisely alike, have a variety of meanings depending upon the language 
in which they are used. For instance, the dizresis which we use in 
English to separate one vowel from another, and to prevent their being 
taken for a diphthong, may be used in German to show that a letter is 
omitted, while the same mark in Syriac changes a noun in the singular 
to the plural number, so that the omission or inclusion of accents often 
seriously affects the sense of a title. An amusing mistake occurred 
some time ago in a catalogue of Welsh books, where a circumflex 
accent over a letter in the word “mwg” (meaning “smoke”) was 
accidentally omitted, changing the meaning of the word to “a cup or 
drinking vessel.” ‘The greatest accuracy is therefore necessary in dealing 
with foreign works, and the cataloguer who makes it a rule to find out 
the exact meaning of every symbol as it occurs is well repaid for the 
trouble. Printers’ errors can then be more easily detected when 
correcting proof, besides enabling the assistant to read over the proof 
with the necessary amount of speed, by calling each accent by its right 
name, instead of giving unsatisfactory verbal descriptions. 
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Of course I do not wish to find fault with the hard-working librarians 
who so kindly provide us with cataloguing rules, but I would offer a 
mild protest on the airy way in which the subject of accents is disposed 
of in these text-books. The assistance given us practically amounts to 
the instruction : ‘Supply the proper accents when not given in the title.” 
The librarians who draft such rules are evidently under the impression 
that cataloguers are always linguists. If it were possible to acquire a 
working knowledge of many languages it would undoubtedly be the 
better course, but failing this,a more or less complete grasp of the 
subject of accents would be of great use to the cataloguer. It is quite 
possible to find the required information scattered throughout the various 
works of typography, but what seems to be needed is a handy polyglot 
dictionary of accents and symbols. During the course of my work at 
the Central Library, at Bristol, I have noticed that some accents to be 
found in foreign books of the 17th and 18th centuries are now omitted, 
or have been replaced by other marks, and in the preface to the 
Dictionary of the French Academy, issued in 1877, it is stated that 
several changes in accents had been made therein. In this edition 
the acute replaces the grave accent in several cases, while in some words 
the grave accent replaces the dizresis, and in many compound words 
the hyphen has been suppressed. All languages are of course gradually 
changing, and I suppose every national people have exclusively a right 
to fix the pronunciation of their own language, but the question arises 
whether the accents which were right when the book was written should 
be followed, or if those printed on the title-page should be ignored and 
present-day usage be substituted. This does not refer to rare or early 
printed books, an exact transcription of the title-page being the rule 
for these. If one decides to follow the accents on the title-page, which 
to me seems to be the right course, a difficulty might occur in the case 
of another book of the same date, which having the title printed in 
capitals would be without accents. We are told to supply the accents, 
and we should of course supply those in use to-day, therefore it would 
be possible for two books of the same date, and perhaps containing the 
the same words, to be accented differently. Then again there is the 
question of title-pages containing wrong accents. Quite lately, the 
Atheneum called attention to an unnecessarily accented e in the name 
of Clemenceau in an edition of that author’s works. Most English and 
even French papers insisted upon adding this unnecessary accent to 
the senator’s name, and the 7imes, one of those to use the accent, has 
at last given way on the point. I mention this to show that the matter 
of accents is admitted to be of some philological importance, and I 
would therefore claim for it more consideration on the part of our 
instructors in library science. Besides the old contractions, and 
accents there are also symbols used in prefaces to catalogues to draw 
attention to a footnote, as the asterisk and dagger, and others used for 
describing in what part of a work certain matter is to be found, as the 
marks for section and paragraph. It is necessary that all engaged 
in catalogue work should understand their uses and right names, 
while familiarity with the meaning of round and square brackets is 
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indispensable, and the signs denoting sizes and those used in correction 
for the press might also be included. 

But of the signs and symbols made use of in catalogues, the most 
common, and perhaps in England the least considered, are those of 
punctuation. No reason appears to be forthcoming, why the stops and 
other details of our catalogues should not receive the same amount of 
critical attention, as they must in other literary productions. It is 
generally accepted that the art of punctuation is no fanciful invention, 
but an art, founded on rational and determinate principles, and 
consequently may be acquired by rules. Readers of the past may have 
cared very little for the small details which are really now so important, 
but to-day there are readers whose critical sense may be offended, or 
receive pleasure by the literary skill, or want of it, displayed by 
librarians in their catalogues. The subject of ancient punctuation is 
intricate and difficult. ‘The oldest books, as a rule, have no punctua 
tion or even separation of words ; others have separation of words but 
no punctuation ; while in some every word is separated from the 
following one by a point. In MSS. of later date a regular punctuation 
is found, as well as accentuation. These are also circumstances which 
enter into the estimate, when the antiquity of a book is under enquiry. 
With regard to the punctuation of general catalogue entries, excluding 
rare or early printed books, all sets of rules in which the matter is 
considered at all, maintain that absolute uniformity must be continued 
throughout the catalogue, without taking into consideration the 
punctuation printed on the title-page of the book. The various 
authorities, however, disagree on several other small matters, still, once 
the cataloguers make up their minds to adopt any one system of 
punctuation, it should, of course, be rigidly adhered to, while a 
complete scheme of punctuation is absolutely necessary in a library 
where several persons are engaged upon the same work. For my part, 
I agree with the method which throws as much of the entry as possible 
into one sentence, as this requires a minimum of capitals, and avoids 
the jerky appearance of a title broken up by several full stops. Mr. 
Quinn’s A/anual gives the chief rules to be observed, without going 
very deeply into detail. The matter, however, is very fully dealt with 
by the Americans, particularly by Mr. Cutter in his Ca/aloguing Rules, 
from which anyone can form a competent idea of the subject, and 
since Cutter’s Cataloguing Rudes can be obtained gratis by any library 
assistant, such information is within the reach of all concerned. 

A few years ago the question of an apostrophe was the ground of 
a civil action in Switzerland, and I believe it is a fact that in England 
some disputed will cases have arisen from misplaced commas. Many 
legal documents of the present day are entirely destitute of points, the 
total omission of stops being considered preferable to faulty punctu- 
ation. An entry in a recent catalogue led me to wonder if /“érarians 
were about to adopt this alternative. The entry referred to was under 
Tasso, and read: “ Jerusalem delivered from the Italian.” I need not 
point out that the necessary full stop after the word delivered would 
give the title quite a different interpretation. But 4drarians are not 
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the only offenders in this respect, as is pointed out in Mr. Marston’s 
book : “ Fragments from the workshop of an old publisher.” Here, a 
quaintly characteristic note from the late R. D. Blackmore is quoted, 
which, after all its petulance, is simply a protest against the omission of 
full stops in the title-page of one of his books. He says: “Some idiot 
(hatched out of an addled egg) has put his curdled brains to work at 
that ancient institution the title-page—behold the squash! Of such is 
the kingdom of fools, a realm and republic everlasting—see my 
remarks, which are much too mild. I cut off strong language from the 
bottom last time, s¢e¢ everything beginning with a ‘ D’ now.” 

Such examples show that the “cult of the trivial” cannot be 
neglected. Cataloguing is made up of small things, and unless these 
be uniformly and scientifically treated, the finished production not only 
loses a measure of its utility but remains, at least, an eyesore to those 
responsible for its compilation. It cannot be too often repeated, that 
to ensure good results, careful attention must be paid to apparently 
minor details, while the application of accurate knowledge to minute 
points, gives a distinct advantage to those who possess it. Therefore, 
I trust, the few debatable points I have submitted in this brief intro- 
duction to the signs and symbols of cataloguing, will, in the discussion, 
be productive of authoritative information on this subject. Particularly 
on such points as the advisability of copying the ancient contractions, 
or giving the extended reading; whether present-day usage should be 
followed in the accentuation of the titles of books of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, when the accents are omitted on the printed 
title-page ; and also some expression of opinion on the question of 
the advisability of English librarians adopting definite rules for the 
uniform punctuation of their catalogues. 


aod 


NATIONAL BIBLIOGRAPHIES. 
By R. A. Peppir. 
° 00 
XXVIIIL—ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 

For the period 1780-1810. J.T. Medina has published in the 
Anales of the Museo de La Plata, but forming a separate volume of 
some four hundred pages, a bibliographical catalogue of the issues of 
the press in Buenos Ayres. 

Medina (J. ‘I'.). Historia y bibliografia de la imprenta en 

Buenos Aires, 1780-1810. La Plata, 1892. fol. 

It is arranged in chronological order with index of authors. 
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For the period between 1810 and 1879 no record is known. In 
1879 there was started an annual publication. 


Anuario bibliografico de la Republica Argentina. Aijio 1-9. 
1879-1887. Buenos Aires, 1880-88. 12 mo. 


Each volume contains a classified list of the issues during the year with 
descriptive and critical notes, and an author index. The author died 
after issuing volume 9. 

Nothing in the shape of a contemporary record appears to have 
been issued since. 


XXIX.—CANADA. 


There is no general catalogue of the books published in Canada, but 
for the province of Quebec there are two catalogues which, although 
rather summary in form, purport to be inclusive. 

Dionne (N. E.). _Inventaire chronologique des livres, 
brochures, journaux et revues publiés en langue anglais dans la 
province de Québec depuis l’établissement de limprimerie en 
Canada jusqu’a nos jours. 1764-1906 Quebec et la Nouvelle 
France. Tom. 3. Quebec, 1907. 8vo. 


The arrangement, as stated in the title is chronological. An index of 
authors and subjects is supplied. 


Dionne (N. E.). Inventaire chronologique des livres, 
brochures, journaux et revues publiés en langue frangaise dans la 
province de Quebec depuis l’établissement de l’imprimerie en 
Canada jusqu’a nos jours. Québec et la Nouvelle France. Tom. 1. 

Quebec, 1905. 8vo. 


The arrangement is the same as in the previous volume, but there are 
no indexes. 
Since April, 1888 there has been published in the 
Canadian Patent Office Record. Ottawa, 1888, ef.  4to. 


a List of Copyrights. This list does not appear to be anything like a 
complete register of Canadian publications. 
Other works dealing with Canadian books which may be consulted 


are 


Stevens (H.). Catalogue of the Canadian and other British 
North American books in the Library of the British Museum at 
Christmas, 1856. London, 1866. 8vo. 


Morgan (H.J). Bibliotheca Canadensis, or a manual of 
Canadian literature. Ottawa, 1867. 8vo. 


Gagnon (P.). Essai de bibliographie Canadienne. 
Quebec, 1895. 8vo. 
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XXX.—ITALY. 
Up to the year 1835 there exists no definite record of the books 
published in Italy and recourse must be had to bibliographies which 
deal with the works of Italian authors or with the rarer works published. 
There are many lists of authors belonging to various towns and 
provinces with catalogues of their work but the only attempt to deal 
with the whole of Italy on a similar basis is 


Mazzuchelli (G. M.). Gli scrittori d'Italia cioe notizie 
storiche, e critiche intorno alle vite, e agli scritti dei letterati 
Italiani. Vol. 7-2 in 6 parts. A-B. Brescia, 1753-63. fol. 

This great work never advanced beyond the letter B, but for the letters 
A-B it is absolutely without compare. A biographical notice of each 
author is followed by a list of his works and their editions. 


For the rarer Italian books we have 


Haym (N. F.). Biblioteca Italiana o sia notizia dé libri rari 
Italiani divisa in quattro parte cioé istoria, poesia, prose, arti e 
scienze. 2 vols. Milano, 1771-73. 4to. 
This is a classified catalogue with an author index. There is a later 
edition, but it is not so easy to use as this. 
For the period 1835 to 1846, there exists a periodical catalogue of the 
books published throughout the states of Italy. 
Bibliografia Italiana. Anno z-ro. N.S. Anno 1-2. 
1835-46. 8vo. 
This was issued monthly and an annual index classified by subjects was 
published. 
In 1847 there was issued 
Bibliografia Italiana. Mos. 1-5. ... 1847. 8vo. 
It does not appear to have lasted very long. 
There were later periodical catalogues but they are rendered 
unnecessary by 
Pagliaini (A.). Catalogo generale della libreria Italiana 
dall’anno 1847 a tutto il 1899. 3 wo. Milano, 1go1-05. 4to. 


It is an author catalogue very well done and very complete. There is 
now being issued an alphabetical index of subjects, the first volume of 
which has just been completed. 


Pagliaini (A.). Catalogo generale . . . 1847-1899. Indice 
per materie. A-F. Milano, 1910. 4to. 


The National Library at Florence issues a list of all books received 
under the Copyright Law. 
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Biblioteca Nazionale di Firenze. Bollettino delle pubbli- 
cazione Italiane ricevate per diritto di stampa. 
Firenze, 1886 efc. 8vo. 
It takes the form of a monthly classified list with an annual index of 
authors. 


XXXI.—PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. 


There do not appear to be any contemporary records of book pro- 
duction ia the Philippines either in the past or in the present. For the 
period previous to 1810, J. T. Medina and W. E. Retana have 


published exhaustive catalogues, which contain, in chronological order, 
full bibliographical titles. 


Medina (J. T.). La Imprenta en Manila des de sus origenes 
hasta 181ro. Santiago de Chile, 1896. 8vo. 

Retana (W. E.). La imprenta en Filipinas (1593-1810). 
Adiciones y observationes a La Imprenta en Manila de D. J. T. 
Medina. Madrid, 1897. 4to. 

Medina (J. T.). La Imprenta en Manila des de sus origenes 
hasta 1810. Adiciones y ampliaciones. 

Santiago de Chile, 1904. 8vo. 


ae 


STORY-TELLING. 


oo 9 


NE is apt to associate “ story-telling” in Public Libraries with a 
( species of hysterical sentimentality which afflicts a certain type 
of American librarian as soon as he or she takes up a pen to 
write on the subject of work with children. It is, therefore, with some 
pleasurable surprise that one happens across a sane and moderate 
exposition of this development of library work. In a paper on “‘Story- 
Telling” which was contributed to the “Child Conference for Research 
and Welfare” (Worcester, Mass.) in tg09, Miss Frances Jenkins 
describes the story-hour as it is at Pittsburgh, and delivers some brief 
arguments in its favour. 
Systematic story-telling began in the Pittsburgh Public Libraries 
in 1899: the first stories were selected from Shakespeare’s plays and a 
change was soon noted in the children’s reading; books which formerly 
had not been in great demand then became very popular, and it was 
evident that a story, carefully prepared, to arouse interest in reading, 
could prove a factor in directing the reading of large groups of children. 
These stories are now delivered in the lecture and study rooms of the 
central and branch libraries once a week: they are selected from 
romantic and imaginative literature and are arranged in a cycle which 
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extends over eight years. For the first two years the selection is made 
from fairy tales, legends, fables and so on, and for the remaining six 
from mythology and the classics. The story teller is surrounded by a 
group of about thirty-six children seated on benches specially con- 
structed for the story hour: she has to cultivate, to the best of her 
ability, the spontancous folk spirit ; to avoid all dramatic or elocutionary 
expression, and to eliminate all self-consciousness so that “ the children 
sit breathless, lost in visions created by a sympathetic and unself- 
conscious story-teller.” Notices of the story hours are posted in the 
public schools and on the bulletins in the children’s rooms and the 
children attend in great numbers. 

Miss Jenkins contends that the story hour is a necessary and 
useful development of public library work, in that it is impossible for 
the librarian to help each child in the selection of his reading, and that 
it therefore behoves him (or her) to adopt some method by which the 
children can be reached through large groups. The story-telling 
method has been used to inculcate the principles of ethics and to impart 
other knowledge and, if rightly applied, can be made one of the most 
effective means of introducing large groups of children simultaneously 
to great literature. It is allowed that methods have been introduced 
which do not produce direct library results, although many of them 
“are interesting and appeal to the imagination” and also that if the 
librarian uses story-telling simply as a means of imparting knowledge 
or teaching ethics, the story fails to produce library results and the 
method becomes the weakest of methods. 

The idea of being the means of guiding a group of children to the 
greatest in literature, of having crowds of children sitting round breath- 
less, hanging on the words which fall from one’s lips as one relates 
some soul-stirring story from the Aforte a’Arthur, and at the same 
time of enriching a child’s imagination, stocking his ‘‘ mind with poetic 
imagery and literary allusions,” developing “his powers of concentra- 
tion,” helping “in the unfolding of his ideas of right and wrong” and 
developing “his sympathetic feelings”—all of which by-the-by, Miss 
Jenkins dwells upon as the by-products of the library story hour, is a 
peculiarly alluring and fascinating one—particularly to the woman 
librarian. But, in saner moments, it does not appear that it is 
altogether the work of the public librarian to develop the child’s 
sympathetic feelings or ideas of right and wrong ; this is the work of the 
mother. It is certain that if the child is given a free choice he wi// 
select for himself books which deal with legends, and the deeds which 
were done in the brave days of old. The librarian could stock his 
library with fairy tales, stories from mythology, stories of ancient 
heroes, daring alike in love and war, and even then he would not have 
sufficient to satisfy the craving of the normal child—at any rate, of the 
normal English child. ‘Tales of the methods used by American 
librarians to awaken the interest of the child in the book, come to us 
across the waters and cause some astonishment, for the problem of the 
English librarian is not how to awaken an interest in the book—even 
in the right book—but how to satisfy the interest which exists. 
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It must be admitted that librarians do not quite grasp the fact 
that it is in the children that their hope of salvation lies, and whereas 
one meets with a library here and there with a fully-equipped juvenile 
department, with facilities for study and talks on the use of reference 
books, together with study and reading-circles, one will also meet 
with others whose only provision—if provision it can be called—is a 
group of books after the style of Elizabeth Wetherell, tucked away in 
some obscure corner of the adult lending library. The child who is 
brought up with the library as a part of his every-day life will not be 
likely to resent an increase of the library rate when the time is ripe for 
such an increase. 

O. E. C. 


M900 + X050. 


oo Oo 


[Personal and other paragraphs intended for this column should be sent 
to the Editor, Library World, cio Lipraco Lrp., 60, Wilson 
Street, London, E.C., not later than the roth of the month.) 


Messrs. J. M. Dent & Co. have issued the volumes of their well-known 
“ Everyman’s Library ” in a quarter pigskin binding which will be found 
excellent for Public Library use. The books are neat and the binding 
is strong and flexible. Several publishers are now endeavouring to 
meet the requirements of librarians, and Messrs. Dent must be highly 
commended for an enterprise which deserves the support of every 
librarian. 


THERE is one direction in which publishers could help libraries, if so 
disposed, and that is by printing novels and other much-read books on 
proper paper. Mr. J. D. Stewart, of Islington, very aptly described the 
modern novel, at a recent L.A.A. meeting, as a compound of “ blotting 
paper and indelicacy,” and there can be no doubt that mechanical 
wood-pulp feather-weight paper is just about the very worst material on 
which to print well-read books. Novels by all grades of authors are 
printed on this dreadful rubbish, and when those by minor authors are 
jobbed off as remainders after so many are sold, librarians are confronted 
with the trouble of having many worn-out novels in stock which have 
been catalogued and can only be replaced toa limited extent. The 
novels in question are turned out as cheaply as possible; they are 
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rarely reprinted, being but ephemeral efforts ; and librarians are burdened 
with a number of perishable books, which cannot be replaced even 
while of current interest. It is easy to say “so much the better,” or 
that “such rubbish should not be purchased,” but every librarian knows 
that novels of third-rate quality are often issued by authors of fair 
repute, and find their way into Public Library printed catalogues and 
accessions lists and also all kinds of manuscript catalogues and other 
records. The saving effected by the use of feather-weight paper is not 
of any great moment, and book-lovers should combine in a general 
boycott of all books printed on the blotting-paper which so many 
publishers evidently consider good enough for the wares they vend. 


Messrs. G. Be_t & Sons, Ltp. are making a special offer to libraries 
of the volumes contained in “ Bohn’s Libraries ” and have issued a new 
catalogue containing particulars of the terms on which they are prepared 
to sell in batches, at uniform prices, any of the 750 volumes included 
in the series. This special offer is well worth the serious attention of 
libraries not yet equipped with the various collections comprised in Bohn. 


AN outcome of the Business Exhibition held at Paris last June has 
been published in the form of a volume entitled Organisation Com- 
merciale, Compte-rendu des conférences et rapports présentés au premier 
Congrés International du Bureau Moderne, organisé par Mon Bureau 
sous les auspices de la Chambre Syndicale de Mécanographie. Paris: 
G. and M. Ravisse, 52 Rue des Saints-Péres. 1910. Price 5 francs. 
This contains papers by experts, in many cases illustrated, on all 
departments of modern business methods. Mr. Borgeaud explains the 
various uses of the card system ; Mr. W. W. Fortune gives a luminous 
account of “ vertical” filing methods, and other writers deal with loose- 
leaf ledgers, writing and addressing machines, office furniture, advertising, 
etc. Mr. J. D. Brown’s address on British library methods also appears 
in an abbreviated form, and there are other interesting features. As 
far as we can ascertain this appears to be the first collected account in 
one volume of modern business methods and its value is therefore very 
considerable. 

It is always interesting to find business men tripping in the matter of 
descriptive names for their commodities. Two of the most remarkable 
instances of such slips are the terms “ Vertical File” and “ Loose-leaf 
Ledger.” The former, far from being a “ vertical” file, is in reality a 
horizontal one as it expands horizontally and is used in that direction. 
The mere fact that documents stand in a vertical position only makes 
more glaring this piece of mis-description. The proper title should be 


| Mead 


a “‘ Horizontal File for documents standing in a vertical position ! 


WE are very much obliged to Mr. James J. Wyer, Jr., Director of the 
New York State Library, for pointing out that Miss Bacon’s valuable 
article entitled ‘‘ What makes a novel immoral,” and reprinted by us 
last month from the Wisconsin Library Bulletin, was first issued in the 
October, 1909 number of Mew York Libraries. We are sorry for this 
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lack of precision on our part, as we had no intention of depriving any 
journal of having first printed a fine article. The Mew York Libraries 
is a periodical which, unfortunately, is seldom seen in England, and we 
desire to say that if it contains many articles of the same level of ability 
as that by Miss Bacon, we should very much like to see it as published. 


Tue Committee of the Rochdale Public Libraries have decided to 
adopt card-charging in the Central and Branch Lending Libraries, and 
also to apply some scheme of close classification to the books on the 
shelves. Before proceeding with the change the central library is to be 
cleared of obsolete books, which have accumulated since its establish- 
ment in 1871. As the central contains 46,000 volumes, and the branch 
4,000, considerable labour will fall on the staff in carrying out these 
recommendations. 


. 
THE joint sub-committee of the Aberdeen Public Library, after 
considering the question of adopting the open-access system of lending 
books, and in connexion therewith a report by Mr. G. M. Fraser, the 
chief librarian, have deferred any further action in the matter. 


THE Hereford Public Library Committee have adopted a suggestion of 
their librarian (Mr. James Cockcroft) which enables borrowers to obtain 
non-fictional works of the latest publication. It is a plan in operation 
at Exeter, Sheffield and other large libraries. By payment of an annual 
subscription to W. H. Smith & Sons’ Library, they are entitled to the 
use of the newest and all books in circulation—non-fictional works only 
are borrowed—and these are re-issued to borrowers in the ordinary 
way, the library being responsible for losses. Borrowers therefore have 
immediate access to books which might otherwise never be bought, or 
only obtained in second-hand form long after their interest has faded. 


THE Students’ Association for North London have inaugurated a course 
of lantern entertainments on favourite fairy tales which will be given at 
the Islington Central Library, beginning on Saturday, December 31st. 
They will be managed by teachers from the local elementary schools. 
and it is expected that between 400 and 500 children will be attracted, 
It will be interesting to see how a “story hour” on such a large scale 
will succeed. 
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LUTON PUBLIC LIBRARY. 


o °o 9 


POPULATION ; (estimated) 50,000 

AKEA: 3,134 acres, 

RATEABLE VALUE: £200,000. 

AboprioN OF AcTs: 1894. 

NUMBER OF VOLUMES: 
Reference 
Lending 


,O0O 
000 


>) 


ur 


Total 8,000 





Metuops: Open Access, Card Charging. 

CLASSIFICATION : Dewey Decimal. 

CaraLocures: ‘Typed Cards. Non Fiction, author, classified, and 
subject index, Fiction, author and title. 

BuitpinG: Dr. Carnegie has provided the new building recently 
completed at a total cost of 4#.12,coo, The opening ceremony 
was performed by the American Ambassador, the Rt. Hon. 
Whitelaw Reid, on rst October, 1910. 


INTERIOR : 


I'he library consists of the following rooms:—The Lending 
Library is fan shaped with radiating double book stacks in which are 
shelved non-fictional books ; in the wall cases are the novels. There 
is storage capacity for about 16,coo volumes. The furniture and 
fittings here, as throughout the library, are of fumed oak. ‘The 
lending library is separated from the reviews room and the ladies’ 
room by a glazed screen. ‘These rooms are entered from the main 
hall, but entrance to the news room is gained by a side entrance. In 
the news room the popular periodicals are placed and the reviews 
room is reserved for the higher class periodicals so as to secure as far 


as possible the quieter atmosphere of a reference reading room. The 
ladies’ room will probably form part of the lending library in the near 
future. ‘The librarian’s room adjoins the lending library. On the first 


floor are the reference library with accommodation for 7,000 volumes, 
a lecture hall, a reading room not yet used and the sub-librarian’s office. 
The reference library is fortunate in having secured the interest of the 
Duke of Bedford who gave £500 towards the formation of the collec- 
tion of reference books. A public spirited townsman presented the 
two very fine pictures now on the walls of this room. 

The lecture hall has accommodation for 250 persons. It has a 
good stage, retiring room, and underneath the stage there is a store 


room for scenery, etc, 
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In the basement there are three large store rooms, one for news- 
paper files, ete ; one for books withdrawn from the lending and 
reference departments as newer books are acquired (this will 
accommodate about 50,000 volumes), a workroom and a retiring room 


for the assistants. 





Luton 


THURSTON, F.RWP.S., 


Photo by F 


LUTON REFERENCE LIBRARY 
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HISTORY : 

In 1878 the present site was purchased by a few townsmen for 
the purpose of providing educational facilities for the people, and 
subscriptions for a library building were invited. ‘This project was 
carried out and the lower rooms were free, whilst the subscribers had 
the exclusive use of the upper rooms. In 1894 the Public Libraries 
Acts were adopted, and the building with its contents and also a 
mortgage of £1,400 were handed over to the Corporation, The 
library was run on rather old fashioned lines and little interest was 








THURSTON 
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Photo 


LUTON LENDING LIBRARY 
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taken in the institution until a local journalist commenced an agitation 
for reform. He drew attention to the excellent work being done by 
the majority of Public Libraries under the direction of a qualified 
librarian, whereas in Luton the methods of administration were anti- 
quated, and the books stocked were of no service to even the average 
reader, not to mention serious students. 

In the end the Committee decided to ask Mr. Jast to report on 
the condition of the Library. In his report Mr. Jast strongly advised 
the committee to appoint competent officers and to ask Dr. Carnegie 


to provide a new building. ‘This was done. Mr Maw was appointed 
librarian, and took up his duties in April last, and after a short time 
advised the committee to adopt an entirely new policy. His thorough 


revision of the stock was accepted and a less parochial spirit was shown 
in the books purchased. In spite of considerable local opposition, the 
committee accepted his recommendation to discontinue the supply of 
all sectarian periodicals (of which there had hitherto been many), to 
discontinue 77¢-Aits, Answers, and the like, and in their place to 
supply the higher class reviews and magazines. 

The committee decided to appoint female assistants only. The 
sub librarian appointed was trained at Islington Public Library, and 
although the other assistants have had no previous experience of Public 
Library work, a high standard of general education was asked for in 
the case of the two senior assistants, the first being a certificated 
teacher. 

A special time table for the assistants has been devised whereby 
each assistant is off duty either morning, afternoon or evening each 
day, and her duties are so arranged that she knows each day the 
particular routine work she has to do, and the work is planned so that 
each assistant gets a share of all the work instead of being kept at the 
issue desk or cataloguing the year through. 

For the lending library the usual practice of allowing borrowers an 
extra ticket for non-fictional books has been adopted, and in the 
reference it is only necessary for a reader to sign the visitors’ book. 

Six lectures have been arranged for this winter, and a course of 
less formal lectures and discussions on literature, history, and art are 
being arranged. It is hoped that the lecture hall will also be used by 
other bodies for educational meetings, and thus link up the work of 
the library with other agencies. 

A table for commercial directories, &c., is placed in a_ well- 
lighted recess in the entrance hall. 


STAFF MEMBERS, 


Reading from left to right :— 
Stunding : Minnie James, Margaret Cunningham, Helene Leaver, 
May Lines, James Daws (Caretaker). 

Sitting : Ethel Ellcock (Senior Assistant), T. E. Maw (Librarian), 
Maude E. Griffiths (Sub-Librarian). 
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A VARIATION ON THE STAFF TIME SHEET 
ILLUSTRATED IN BROWN’S MANUAL. 


By W. Ewart Owen, Coventry Public Library, 


HE device consists of a wooden board about two feet six inches 
wide by sixteen inches long, covered with cartridge paper. The 
names of the assistants are written down the middle of the 

board, with days on the right and left. Each day is marked out into 
quarters of an hour by means of longitudinal red lines headed by the 
time. The half hours are drawn in thin and the hours in thick black 
lines—on each of these lines, on a level with an assistant’s name, is 
drilled a small hole into which tiny headed nails can be inserted. If an 
assistant commences duty at 8.15 a.m. and leaves at noon, two nails 
are necessary one in the hole in the 8.15 line and another in the hole 
on the 12 o’clock line opposite the name of the assistant. A narrow 
elastic band is then slipped over the 8.15 nail and stretched until it 
can be slipped over the 120’clock nail. This contrivance does away 
with the necessity of ruling a new time sheet when changes of time 
are made, and consequently saves much time. The bands are 
adjustable to any time required, and when in position, even from a 
distance, clearly indicates the hours of duty of each assistant, as will 
be seen from the photograph on preceding page. This idea has been in 
operation at the Coventry Public Library for some months, where it has 
given every satisfaction. The board in use is fitted with a glass front, 
which protects it from dust, and incidentally, from fingers. Names of 
assistants can be altered without difficulty, and on the whole the 
arrangement is thought to be an improvement on such time sheets as 


have come before our notice. 
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RECENT LIBRARY BULLETINS, 
READERS’ REVIEWS, ETC. 


0 Oo oO 





Accrington Readers’ Review (August-September). 

Book Review Digest (October). Publications from which digests 
of reviews are made. 

Brooklyn Public Library Audletin (October). Quarterly list of 
new books. 

Cardiffs Libraries’ Review (August-October), contains special 
reading lists on Portugal, Mrs. Gaskell, ete. 

Columbia (Washington) Monthly Bulletin (November) New 
books added and Reference Lists. 

Croydon Readers’ Zndex, Bi-Monthly (November and December). 
Contains usual additions to the library with special catalogue on 
\lexandre Dumas. 

Finsbury Public Library (October) Quarter/y Guide for readers. 

Grand Rapids (Mich.), Monthly Au//etin (September-October). 
Contains some current magazine articles of special interest. 

Manchester Quarterly Record (April to June). 

New York Monthly List of additions (September-November). 

Nottingham Library Bulletin (November-December). Contains 
special lists on Coal, Iron and Electricity in the Service of Man. 

Pittsburgh (Carnegie Library) Audletin (October). 

St. Louis Wonth/y Bulletin (September-November). 

Wigan Quarterly Record (April-June). Recent additions with 
special reading list on the House of Lords. 


Wisconsin Zidrary Bulletin (September-October). Bi-monthly. 


>< 


Tue Manchester and District Library Assistants’ Fellowship met in 
the John Rylands Library recently, when Mr. G. Vine gave a 
presidential address on “The Place of English Literature in Educa- 


tion The study of English literature, he said, had suffered in the 
past from the prominence assigned to the classics, and at the present 
time was in danger of neglect owing to the claims of science. Yet no 


subject deserved more attention, because it offered to everyone alike a 
varied and permanent form of culture. Mr, Peacock read a paper on 
“* Magazines and Newspapers,” in which he stated that the ordinary 
frivolous magazine was a valuable instrument in the culture of the 
people. He concluded by giving as an example of this a synopsis of 
what the Cextury Magazine has done for history, literature, and art in 
the last forty years. 
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SOME NEW BOOKS. 


oo 9 


[Motes and descriptive accounts of a selection of recent publications 
of interest to the librarian book-buyer. | 


THE ENGLISH CATALOGUE, 1801-1836. 


VOLUME now in course of compilation by Mr. R. A. Peddie 
A and Mr. Quintin Waddington will complete the set of that most 
valuable work, Zhe Lnelish Catalogue for the nineteenth 
century. The period 1801-1836 has always been the most difficult of 
any section of modern English bibliography, as the various “ London” 
and “ British ” Catalogues covering the period are so very incomplete 
as regards the total number of entries and so insufficient as regards the 
individual titles. ‘The new volume will be compiled on modern lines 
with author, subject, and title entries and particulars of date, publisher, 
and price. 

A prospectus will be issued immediately and it is hoped that the 
response thereto will be sufficient to enable the work to be completed 
and published. The publishers are Messrs. Sampson Low for Zhe 
Publishers’ Circular, Ltd. 

MASTERS OF LITERATURE. 

The latest volume in this useful and suggestive series of author- 
anthologies is Zmerson, edited by George Herbert Perris (London: 
G. Bell & Sons, 1910; price 3s. 6d. net). The selections from this 
author’s work have been wisely and judiciously chosen and give a very 
fair conception of his style, ideas and ideals. 

EDUCATION, 

Idols of Education, selected and annotated by Charles Mills 
Gayley (London: Hodder and Stoughton, 1910; price 2s. 6d. net) is 
a severe indictment of the vagaries of modern American education, 
together with a plea for common-sense methods by which the whole of 
the educational system may be placed on a sounder and saner basis. 


POPULAR ASTRONOMY. 

Among the best books for the shelves of the juvenile library are 
those issued by Messrs. T. C. & E. C. Jack in the Shown fo the 
Children series. Stars, by Ellison Hawks [1910; 1s. net] is no less 
calculated to arouse genuine interest than its predecessors. 


COMO. 


The Lake of Como: its history, art and archeology, by Rev. 
T. W. M. Lund (London : Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co., Ltd., 
Ig10 ; price 5s. net), consists of a revision of the chapters dealing with 
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Como in the author’s Como and Italian Lakeland, of 1887. The 
book is illustrated and should prove a welcome guide to some of the 
less obvious beauties of the lake. 


NORTH DEVON. 


Under the auspices of The Homeland Association, Ltd., is issued 
North Devon, with West Somerset; the coast, the moors and the rivers 
Jrom Dunster to Hartland Quay, by Beatrice and Gordon Home 
(London : Frederick Warne & Co., 1910; price 2s. 6d. net). The 
story of this romantic portion of England is told very directly in a 
volume of convenient size: the inclusion of a map of the district would 
be an improvement. 


CIVILIZATION. 


A new and cheap edition of that excellent and readable His/ory of 
Mediaval Civilization, and of modern to the end of the seventeenth century, 
by Charles Seignobos (London: T. Fisher Unwin, 1910; price 2s. 6d. 
net), will be welcomed by the librarian. “An appendix contains a list 
of books suitable for reference or for further reading. 

ART. 

Walks among London’s Pictures, by E. Beresford Chancellor 
(London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co., Ltd., 1910; price 
7s. 6d. net) brings together in a small and convenient compass an 
account of the public picture galleries of London. It is written ina 
gossipy style, with somewhat lengthy descriptions of the author's 
favourite pictures. The index of painters should prove particularly 
useful. 

LITERATURE AND COMPOSITION. 

Mr. Lewis Marsh has compiled a Preparatory Course of Literary 
Reading and Composition (London: Blackie & Son, Ltd., 1910; price 
ts. 6d.), as a companion volume to his Coméined Course. Extracts 
from standard works, such as Hawthorne’s WVonder Book, are given to 
illustrate various types of literature: appended to these extracts is a 
series of exercises in composition which are intended to develop the 
child’s powers of observation and imitation. 

ANCIENT CUSTOMS. 

Probably few know that on Maundy Thursday there is a special 
service in Westminster Abbey, attended by the Yeomen of the Guard, 
at which the Almoner and his assistants (girded with long linen cloths) 
distribute gifts to the poor. A monograph of Maundy Celebrations, 
ancient and modern, by Cornelius Nicholls (London: Musical News 
Office, 1909) gathers together some quaint extracts relating to the 
observance of this day, together with some account of its history. 


FOSSIL PLANTS. 


A popular introduction to the science of Fossil Botany is provided 
by Ancient Plants: . . . a simple account of the past vegetation of the 
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earth and of the recent important discoveries made in this realm of nature 
study, by Marie C. Stopes (London: Blackie & Son, 1910; price 
4s. 6d. net). A complete survey of the subject is given, together with 
a select bibliography and a number of well-chosen illustrations. 


ARABIAN POETRY. 


The ordinary individual knows little of Arabian literature, and 
The Singing Caravan: some echoes of Arabian Poetry, by Henry 
Baerlein (London: John Murray, 1910; price 2s. net) supplies an 
interesting introduction to the more fascinating side of the subject. 
Pre-Islamic poetry, the fall and rise of poetry under Islam, and its final 
decadence are dealt with briefly and in an occasionally rhapsodic manner 
which harmonises well with the matter. ‘The poetical illustrations are 
very short and not over frequent. 


EUROPE AFTER 181s. 


A concise and clearly written history of Europe from the Congress 
of Vienna to the Treaty of Berlin is supplied in 4rom Metternich to 
Bismarck: a textbook of European History, 1815-1878, by L. Cecil Jane 
(Oxford : Clarendon Press, 1910; price 4s. 6d.). In order to give a 
comprehensive view of this eventful period in a small compass, it has 
been necessary to condense the matter considerably, but in spite of this 
the facts are presented in a well-digested manner eminently suitable for 
text-book purposes. A number of maps and genealogical tables, a 
chronology, and a list of authorities are appended. 


PRE-HISTORIC MAN. 


A popular illustrated account of the history of man from the earliest 
times to the beginnings of history, as traced by ethnologists and evolu- 
tionists is contained in Pre-historic Man, by Joseph McCabe (London : 
Milner & Co. [1910]; price 1s. net), a new volume in the “ Twentieth 
Science Series.” Modern research puts the dawn of civilization, in the 
valley of the Nile and elsewhere, at about 10,000 years ago. It is with 
the traces and relics of human existence previous to this period that 
the present volume deals, carrying back the story to a period 
(variously computed) of from 100,000 to 500,000 years. It has a 
bibliography. 


THE VIOLIN. 


A handy little volume that will be found of great value to profes- 
sional and amateur musicians is /idd/es: their selection, preservation 
and betterment, by Henry Saint-George (Zhe Strad Office, 1910 ; price 
2s. 6d.). Clear and practical descriptions are given of the various 
qualities to be looked for in violins for drawing-room, orchestral and 
solo playing. Especially useful are the hints on the adjustment of the 
bridge, sound-post, finger-board, etc., with the object of remedying or 
improving defects in tone. Altogether a practical book, wasting little 
rhetoric and full of useful hints. 
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EDWARD VII. 


The reign of Edward VII. is too recent to be seen in its true 
perspective, but a popular and fairly intimate life of Xing Edward the 
Seventh (T. Nelson & Sons [1910]; price 7d.) is an interesting 
addition to Messrs. Nelson’s well-known cheap series. It is concerned 
with events, rather than with motives or results, and occasionally undue 
attention is given to trivialities ; but it is a handy popular biography, 
and could not well be issued at a smaller price. A portrait of the late 
King appears as a frontispiece. 


NATIONAL PROVIDENCE. 


The National Providence, by James C. Smith (London: Kegan 
Paul, 1910; price 3s. 6d. net) is a series of essays dealing mainly with 
the problem of the systematic incorporation of the Proletariat section 
of the population into the economic body of the nation, in harmonious 
co-operation with the Patriciate section of the population, under 
conditions which will enable each and every working man, severally, 
each according to his work—the Proletariate many as well as the 
Patriciate few—to attain unto economic security from cradle to grave.” 
The remedy suggested for the present state of affairs is an elaborate 
extension of the profit-sharing and co-operation system between 
employeés and employers, and the nationalization of life assurance. 


>} 
LIBRARY REPORTS. 


oo 0 


Blackburn. Report 1909-10. Stock 49,922 (Lending 18,840; 
Reference 31,082). Borrowers 2,520. Volumes issued 167,726. 

Bolton. 57th report, 1909-10. Stock 118,998 (Lending 94,042 ; 
Reference 24,956). Borrowers 34,707. Volumes issued 435,645. 

Fulham. 22nd report, 1909-10. Borrowers 9,169. Volumes 
issued 342,524. 

Grand Rapids (Micu.). 39th report, 1909-10. Stock 107,447 
Borrowers 22,775. Volumes issued 313,843. 

Harlesden. 17th report, 1910. Stock 13,487 (Lending 11,204; 
Reference 2,283). Borrowers 2,367. Volumes issued 98,779. 

Leeds. Report, 1909-10. Stock 283.763 (Lending 195,011 ; 
Reference 88,752). | Borrowers 33,500. Volumes issued 1,471,796. 
The centenaries of the late Mr. Gladstone and Lord Tennyson were 
marked by exhibitions in the Reference Library, which were made 
occasions for a collection of editions of their works, biographies, and 
portraits. 
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Manchester. 58th report, 1909-10. Stock 404,215 (Lending 
236,647 ; Reference 167,568). | Borrowers 75,620. Volumes issued 
1,481,175. 

Montrose. sth report, 1910. Stock 9,551 (Lending 7,666; 
Reference 1,885). Borrowers 4,622. Volumes issued 55,253. 

Newark, 21st report, 1909-10. Stock 159,578. Borrowers 
12,650. Volumes issued 852,785. 


St. Helens. 32nd report, 1909-10. Stock 45,414. Borrowers 
10,366. Volumes issued 273,655. 


>< 


HOUSE TO HOUSE DELIVERY OF BOOKS. 
AN INTERESTING EXPERIMENT. 


o 0o 9 


hereafter be delivered to card holders by special messenger, if 

they so desire, by arrangement with the Missouri District 
Telegraph Co., for which service the Company will make its regular 
messenger charge, according to the following schedule: 


De aaa from the St. Louis Public Library or its branches may 


4 blocks or less, 10 Cents. 31 to 40 blocks 40 Cents. 
sto 8blocks 15 ,, 41to50 ,, a fp 
gtoI15 , 25 low 51 to6o ,, 5° ss 
16to20 ,, 2 * 6r1to8o0 ,, Ge ls 
21to 30. C=» 35 (In city limits) 


These distances will be reckoned, in all cases, from the library 
from which the book is taken, and not from the telegraph office. 

Any card holder wishing to use a messenger for the delivery, 
return or exchange of a book should call up the central library by 
telephone (Olive 3845). If he wishes to take out a book he should 
state its author and title, his own name, address and _ telephone 
number, and the number of the card. The library will summon the 
messenger, charge the book on a *‘ Public Library” card and give him 
book and card for delivery to the cardholder on payment of the 
messenger fee. The money goes to the Telegraph Company, the 
library simply regarding the messenger as the cardholder’s agent. 

If the book is not in, the cardholder will be so intormed by 
telephone. It is desirable that the titles of several books be given at 
the outset, as at a delivery station. 

When a book is to be returned by messenger, he should of course 
be given his fee with the book. The card, which must of course go 
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with it, will be retained at the library until another book is taken out 
in this way. 

If the library finds that there is sufficient use of this house-to- 
house delivery it may decide to employ its own messengers, in which 
case the cost of service may be considerably reduced and made more 
uniform. The cost of the system will probably never be low enough 
for card holders to make regular use of it, but it may be a valuable 
adjunct to the library service in an emergency. 


of 


INDISPENSABLE ANNUALS. 


°.o9o (0 


Who's Who, rorz (London: A. & C. Black. Price ros. net) is 
eighty-four pages larger than the 1910 issue, and it is thus obvious that 
the additions of fresh names are continuing to gain over the omissions. 
The more names a reference book like this contains, the more valuable 
it becomes, but, unfortunately questions of bulk and cost arise, and it 
is difficult to keep within due bounds as the editors well know. It 
seems like a curious omission that the present Queen and many other 
members of the Royal Family should be absent from this book. We 
just note this in passing to show how easy it is to miss the obvious. In 
all other respects this issue is quite equal in value and comprehen- 
siveness to previous editions. 

The Englishwoman’s Year Book and Directory, 1911, edited by 
G. E. Mitton (London: A. & C. Black. Price 2s. 6d. net) is now in 
its thirtieth year of issue, and retains its best features whilst adding 
some which are new. In view of the information published at the 
International Library Conference at Brussels concerning the training 
and emoluments of librarians, the article on page 104 should be 
completely revised. The article on libraries (p. 34) could also be 
improved, and references should be made to the works of Rye on the 
Libraries of London, and to Greenwood’s ZLijrary Year Book, new 
series. An application to one of the larger libraries where women 
are employed might lead to considerable improvements being effected 
both in the references to libraries and the bibliographical sections. 

The Writers’ and Artists Year Book, ro11: A directory for 
writers, artists and photographers (London: A. & C. Black. Price 1/- 
net). This useful annual is full of the details required by journalists 
and authors of every description. The information concerning the 
scope, publication, contributions and other matters pertaining to living 
periodicals is concise and valuable, and should be of service to 
everyone connected with literature. 
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SYLLABUS OF A COURSE OF LECTURES ON 
BIBLIOGRAPHY in the REFERENCE LIBRARY 


Being a Guide to BIBLIOGRAPHICAL RESEARCH, to 
be delivered (by permission of the Trustees) in the Lecture 
Room at the British Museum, by 


Mr. R. A. PEDDIE. 


Lecture 1.—Wednesday, January 18th, 1911, at 3 p.m. General Introduction 
to Bibliographical Research. The Value of Bibliography. The Use of 
Reference Libraries. Bibliographies of Bibliographies. Universal Cata- 
logues and Bibliographies 

Lecture 2.—Wednesday, January 25th, 1911, at 3 p.m. National Biblio- 
graphies, Part I 


LecturE 3.—Wednesday, February, ist, r911, at 3 p.m. National Biblio- 
graphies, Part II 
Lecture 4.—Wednesday, February 8th, 1911, at 3 p.m Subject Biblio- 


graphies, Introduction. Philosophy. 

Lecture 5.—Wednesday, February 15th, 1911, at 3 p.m. Subject Biblio- 
graphies. Religion 

Lecture 6.—Wednesday, February 22nd, 1911, at 3 p.m. Subject Biblio- 
graphies. Sociology 

Lecture 7,—Wednesday, March rst, 1911, at3 p.m. Subject Bibliographies. 
Natural Science. Useful Arts 

Lectore 8.—Wednesday, March 8th, 1911, at 3 p.m. Subject Bibliographies. 
Fine Arts 

LECTURE 9.—Wednesday, March 15th, 1911, at 3 p.m. Subject Bibliographies. 
Literature and Philology 

LectorE 10.—Wednesday, March 22nd, 1911, at3p.m. Subject Bibliographies. 
History, Part I 

Lectcre 11.—Wednesday, March 2gth, 1911,at 3p.m. Subject Bibliographies. 
History, Part Il. Biography. 

Lecture 12.—Wednesday, April 5th, 1911, at 3 p.m. Indexes to Books and 
Periodicals. Anonymous and Pseudonymous Works. Special Classes of 
Authors 

Lecture 13.—Wednesday, April r2th, 1911, at 3 p.m. Methods of Research in 
the Reading Room of the British Museum, Part I. 

Lecture 14.—Wednesday, April roth, 1911, at 3 p.m. Methods of Research in 
the Reading Room of the British Museum, Part II 

Lectore 15.—Wednesday, April 26th, 1911, at 3 p.m. Research Work in other 
London Libraries 


ImporTANT.— Permission has been obtained for the books referred to during 
each Lecture to be available in the Lecture Room for the inspection of Students. 





Tickets for the Course (price One Guinea) may be obtained on application 
to Mr. R. A. Peppie, 36, St. Martin’s Court, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 


NOTE.—Library Assistants and other Students attending the Classes of the 
Library Association can obtain tickets at half-price, viz., 10/6. 
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LIBRARY ASSOCIATIONS. 
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THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 

“THE third meeting of the session took place at the Hampstead 
] Central Library on 8th December. Owing to the inclemency of 
the weather there was a very small attendance, only about sixteen 
members putting in an appearance. Mr. H. V. Hopwood (Patent 
Office) read a report on the results of the Conferences at Brussels. 
He gave an interesting and concise account of the principal activities, 
and emphasized the need of international work in library matters. He 
called particular attention to the permanent international committee, to 
the need for national copyright lists and complete statistics of national 
publications, and to the suggested universal code of cataloguing rules. 
He also strongly advocated greater attention to the subject of record 
keeping as distinguished from librarianship, and hinted that those with 
an eye to the future would do well to study the matter. A resolu- 
tion expressing the adherence of the Library Association to the work of 
the International Conference and the permanent international 
committee was carried unanimously. Mr. Hopwood’s paper was 
remarkable for the amount of work it suggested for other people to do, 
but some of the members present seemed quite confident that people 
would be found to do it. At any rate most of it is well worth doing ; 
and some progress may be made when Mr. Hopwood’s translation of 

the code of work of the conference is published. 


EASTER HOLIDAY SCHOOL AT BRUSSELS. 
RRANGEMENTS are being made to hold a Holiday School in 
Brussels at Easter, 1911. Mr. H. Vaux Hopwood has 
generously offered to deliver a series of lectures with demonstra- 
tions, at the International Institute, Brussels, in order to afford 
opportunity of acquaintance with the International System of Docu- 
mentation, of which the International Classification is only a part. 
There will be no fees charged for these lectures. It will probably be 
necessary to leave London on Thursday night at latest, and return on 
the Monday night. Excursion rates are available at Easter, and, given 
sufficient notice, inexpensive accommodation can be found which 
would enable the expenses of the trip to be kept well within 43. 
Although Mr. Hopwood’s demonstration will form the principal 
item on the programme of the outing, opportunities will not be wanting 
for exploring one of the most charming cities of Europe, and _ its 
immediate neighbourhood. 
It is hoped that every assistant will avail himself or herself of this 
first continental meeting of assistants, with its opportunities of getting 
into touch with our continental colleagues. Some ten or so names, 
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including those of several ladies, have already been received, and it is 
hoped that librarians and assistants desirous of joining the party will 
communicate as soon as possible with Mr. H. Vaux Hopwood, Patent 
Office Library, Southampton Buildings, London, W.C. 


LIBRARY ASSISTANTS’ ASSOCIATION. 
THE PoTTER-BRISCOE PRIZE. 

HE prize of one guinea which was offered by Mr. Potter-Briscoe, 
the chief librarian of Nottingham, for the best paper read during 
the past year by a library assistant before any library society, 

has been awarded to Mr. T. E. Turnbull for his paper on ‘‘ The Initial 
Stock of a Public Library, which appeared in the April number of the 
Library Assistant. 

Mr. Potter-Briscoe has offered a further prize of one guinea for 
the best paper read by an assistant during the present session, upon 
the same conditions. 

PRIZES FOR ASSOCIATES. 

A special series of prizes is offered by a generous anonymous 
donor, and extended by the Council, to the Associates who make the 
best progress in debate during the session. There are six prizes, 
consisting of half-a-guinea to each Branch and to the Central Associa- 
tion. Each will appoint certain judges, who shall decide throughout the 
session upon the progress of the Associates. 

The prizes are intended to encourage Associates to benefit by the 
opportunities of self-education in the important art of public speaking 
afforded by the Association’s meetings. 


LIBRARY ASSISTANTS’ ASSOCIATION. 

HE second meeting of the session was held at the Chelsea Central 
Library, on Thursday, November 17th. The chair was 
occupied by Mr. J. H. Quinn, and there were about forty 

members present. There were two papers on the programme: the 
first by Mr. J. B. Ellison of Leeds on “ Book illustration” ; and the 
second by Miss Olive E. Clarke on “ The Modern Book Bibliographi- 
cally Considered.” Both papers were illustrated by lantern slides, and 
in connection with the first paper there was a very extensive exhibition 
of book illustrations. Mr. Ellison, who had come from Leeds for the 
occasion, roamed at large over all sorts of methods of book illustration, 
and although his slides were not always obviously connected with his 
context, he provided a long and instructive survey of his field. The 
only fault of his paper was that it contained too much for the time he 
allowed himself. Miss Clarke’s paper was especially interesting from 
the fact that it dealt with matters which pass through our hands every 
day. The book of to-day considered with regard to its material get 
up, its printing, paper, binding, and general attractiveness (or 
otherwise)—in fact a pleasing little essay in utilitarian esthetics. 
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The third monthly meeting of the session took place at the 
Bermondsey Central Library on December 14th. The chair was taken 
by Alderman Henry Harbord, Chairman of the Libraries Committee, 
and there were also present a number of his Colleagues including Mr. 
Dumphries, the recent Member of Parliament for the Borough, and Mr. 
Frowde, the borough librarian. Mr. Hopwood (Patent Office) gave a 
brief report on the aims and tendencies of the International Library 
Conference at Brussels in which he again emphasized the points he had 
noted at the Library Association meeting noted above. ‘There then fol- 
lowed a series of short pro and con debates in which the following 
members took chief parts. “Is it desirable that new appointments should 
be made only from amongst those who have passed the Oxford or 
Cambridge Local examinations (or their equivalents)?” by Miss H. A. 
Funnell (Hampstead) and Miss R. L. Duménil (Hackney) ; “ Is it desir- 
able to introduce a system of apprenticeships into the Library 
Profession ?” by Charles Sexton (Cardiff), and W. Geo. Chambers 
(Woolwich) ; “ Seeing that the majority of standard juvenile books were 
written for adult readers, should not children be encouraged to read the 
literature provided for adults?” by James D. Young (Greenwich) and 
James D. Stewart (Islington); and “Can borrowers’ guarantees be 
dispensed with ?” by R. Cooper (Battersea) and C. A. Harris (Deptford). 
There was a brisk discussion throughout the evening, and although the 
attendance was only medium owing to the unpleasant weather the 
meeting was in every way a decided success. 


>< 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


oo 0 


THE LIBRARIAN ABROAD. 
To the Editor of Tue Liprary Wor.LD. 


Sir,—In your number for September, the anonymous author of 
the article on the Belgian Conference asks (p. 65): “‘Is it possible that 
the overwhelming feminine note in American librarianship is the key 
to the many discrepancies in library policy and work,” etc., while later 
in the same. article on p. 68 he entirely refutes this rather spiteful 
deduction, thus: “ this helped to remind us of the great place which 
America occupies in advanced library work.” 

May I offer the advice that the writer of this article should 
endeavour to temper his too evident animosity towards his women 
colleagues, with a little tact. English librarians have many things yet 
to learn from America, and not the least of these is the more general 
adoption of cultured women as library workers. 
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A further statement in the same paper: “ the ladies were partic- 
ularly delighted with this function because of the sweetness of the 
champagne” suggests merely a lack of refinement on the part of the 
author of the article—one feels inclined to ask if that gentleman has 
not missed his vocation. 

In conclusion, I would express the hope that the author of the 
article was not sent to the Brussels meeting as a delegate, as, if so, a 
grave misuse of public money appears to have been made. 


Yours, etc. 
Elswick House, E. H. STEPHENSON. 
Blackett St., Newcastle-on- Tyne. October, 19r0. 


[For the guidance of very serious-minded readers like our censor, 
we shall try and remember to add the words Zzis is a Goak to 
anything intended to be in a light vein.—Eb. } 


To the Editor of THE Liprary WORLD. 

Dear Sir,—I am, in conjunction with Mr. Quintin Waddington, 
preparing a volume of the English Catalogue of books which will cover 
the years 1801 to 1836. We are exceedingly anxious to include in this 
volume as many locally printed books and pamplilets as possible and I 
wish to appeal to all chief librarians and to all library assistants to help 
us in this matter. We shall be very grateful for any lists of these 
books. I subjoin a specimen title to indicate the information required. 

Overton (John). The duty of Britons: a sermon. Cr. 8vo. 

Price 1s. (Wilson & Spence; York). Mawman, 03. 
The local pudéishers (not necessarily the prinfers) are given in brackets 
followed by the name of the Londor publisher or agent. 

I am, etc., 
R. A. PEDDIE. 
St. Bride Foundation, 
Bride Lane, E.C. December, 1910. 


All communications for the LIBRARY 
WORLD should be addressed in future to 
60, Wilson Street, London, E.C. 
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IN LIEU OF THE “CALENDAR AND 
REMEMBRANCER.” 


oo 98 


Sir,—The Conscious humour (save the mark !) of your (so called) 
“‘Calendar and Remembrancer” in the sadly deteriorated Library 
World can only cause pain and give offence to every right-minded 
person. No doubt you thought it exceedingly clever to single out 
myself as a target for your ribald pleasantries. But it is not only 
ungentlemanly ; it is in a great many items inaccurate. In the first 
place it was on the Wednesday and not the Monday that I changed 
times with Dolly ; and although it is true that I went to the L.A.A. 
meeting at Cutlers’ Hall, it was only in order to gaze upon the men of 
weight of our profession who were to occupy the front row of seats. 

Then you seem to sneer at my visits to the Cina. shows. Have 
you never noticed the iridescence of a kindred soul in one of those 
darkened halls of bliss ? 

And cannot I borrow two shillings from Father without having it 
shouted to the housetops by one who hungers vainly for similar grapes. 

Then try, just try, and imagine anyone visiting the dentist and 
then going to have a shampoo! ‘True, it would only just get one into 
the proper frame of mind to ‘‘praise chief’s new book” on the 
following day ; (although, really, it is difficult to keep up to date with 
them). 

Another instance of your utter ignorance of the habits of a soul- 
walker is your description of articles bought on S¢. Chegue Day. You 
babble of belts and blouses and fringe-nets! Such things are purchased 
in the long and dreary ’tweentime. No, no, dear editor, on such a day 
one buys a HAT, pays an instalment to one’s dressmaker, and subscribes 
to the Library World. And, talking of hats, let me remind you that 
the museum case was no poorer on account of me; for do you not 
recollect that recently I laid my new hat down somewhere and that 
you came upon it, mistook it for a stand of foreign birds, had a glass 
case made for it, and placed it in the entrance hall ? 

Then, although your supposed record covers four weeks, I only 
“ change things ” once, and have but one bath! ! 

Thus does the autobiography of a writer unconsciously creep into 
his effusions. 

I need only quote Mens sana in corpore sano, and leave you to the 
fate you will inevitably encounter. 


Yours indignantly, 


The Library, (Miss) May U. B. SKELPT. 
2, Hope St., Upper Chiswick. 
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A NOVEL CATALOGUE.* 


By L. Staniey Jast, Croydon Public Libraries 


** To select wisely—does not that comprise the whole art of life? 
The Philosopher at Large 
° 0 Oo 


HE writer well remembers the interest and enthusiasm with which 
he received, on its publication, a copy of the first of a series of 
class lists, issued many years ago by the Public Library of 

Clerkenwell, under the librarianship of Mr. James Duff Brown. ‘They 
were admirably compiled and contained several novel features, which 
made them a type destined to be extensively imitated elsewhere. 
Now comes from Islington, under the same capable editorship, a 
catalogue more fundamentally novel, so far at least as Public Library 
catalogues are concerned, than the class lists above referred to, and 
destined without question to be far more widely followed, as its 
advantages and value become generally appreciated. This is—to quote 
the secondary title—“ A classified list of the best books on all subjects 
in the central, north, and west libraries,” é.e. a se/ect catalogue. 

The attitude of Public Librarians towards the printed catalogue 
has been slowly but inevitably changing, and the appearance of the 
Islington catalogue marks the definite beginning of a new epoch. 
Three factors are at the root of the change. One is economic, another 
is administrative, and the third arises out of the larger view taken in 
recent years of the educational function of the Public Library. The 
old-style catalogue, containing the complete contents of the library, 
whether good bad or indifferent, whether possessing, by reason of 
subject or treatment, a wide and popular appeal or an appeal so 
limited as to be practically mon est, was, in a great many cases, bulky, 
and in all cases cosily in proportion to the extent of the funds available. 
It had to be sold under cost in order that it should be possible to sell 
it at all, and fortunate was that library which was able to dispose 
wholly of a modest edition within a period of a few years. The 
locking up, te say nothing of the actual loss on production, of a good 
deal of money in an extensive and out-of-date catalogue, when not one 
library in fifty possessed a book fund bearing any reasonable ratio to 
the public demand for new books, was a patent if not a generally 
admitted evil—for was not the printed catalogue the primary justifica- 
tion of the erudite librarian, the visible evidence of the central mystery 
of his art?—moreover the evil was considered to be a necessary one, 
and until the revolutionary conception of Open Access materialised at 

*London. Islington, Metropolitan Borough of. Public Libraries. Select 
Catalogue and (:uide: a classified list of the best books on all subjects in the 
central, north and west libraries. 827 pp. 7in.x4jim. 1910. Price 1s. net 
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Clerkenwell in 1894 was a necessary one. So long as the borrower 
could only approach the contents of the shelves through the inter- 
mediary of the catalogue, a printed catalogue was obviously an essential, 
hardly second to the books themselves. But remove all barriers 
between the borrower and the books, and the printed catalogue ceases 
at once to be a necessity and drops into the role of being merely a 
convenience. Here we have the administrative factor, which permits 
us for the first time to regard the catalogue (let us say once and for all 
now that it is the printed catalogue which is to be understood) on its 
own intrinsic merits, and not asa piece of machinery which is forced on us, 
as standing to the borrower in place of the books. It is curious that 
this, by no means the least of the many advantages accruing from the 
adoption of the Open Access system, was for long one of the most 
strenuously urged objections to the system. ‘What, in Heaven’s 
name,” shrieked the objectors, “is to become of the catalogue?” Well, 
experience has shown that an Open Access library can get along quite 
happily without the catalogue. But the catalogue would be a great 
convenience for people who are not able to visit the library 
personally, would it not? A convenience, yes, a greaf conven- 
ience, no, partly because the very fact that the books may be 
seen and examined brings everybody to the library who can 
possibly get there, and partly because most readers want the recent 
accessions, and these the catalogue, unless just published, and then 
only partially, does not include. It would seem then that the expense 
of publishing complete catalogues, save, perhaps, in a few very special 
cases, is no longer economically justifiable, at all events, having regard 
to the miscellaneously gathered collections which constitute our 
libraries to-day. For the select catalogue, however, there is a strong 
case, the stronger because of our third factor, the developing educa- 
tional work of Public Libraries. 

The Public Library can no longer waive aside its responsibility for 
the kind of reading in which its borrowers indulge. And this respon- 
sibility does not end—indeed it only begins— with the selection of the 
books which are placed upon its shelves. Readers have different needs, 
are at different stages of study, have different capacities, and, above all, 
have different degrees of knowledge, ranging from the cultivated 
catholic reader who wanders more or less over the whole ocean of 
literature, and who enjoys equally a second or third-rate novel, a book 
for children, an abstruse work of philosophy, or an advanced scientific 
text-book, a reader who needs no guidance, so experienced and skilfull 
a navigator is he over the largely uncharted seas, bays, rivers and creeks 
of literature, to the mere beginner, who hardly dares to sail out of the 
shelter of the land, and who, if he does embark on the perilous 
adventure, is as likely as not to find himself stranded on some sand- 
bank, or compelled to run with torn canvas to the nearest harbour. 
Between these two extremes is to be found every degree of book 
knowledge but it is safe to assume that the great majority of readers 
require some sort of help and guidance, at all events in such lines of 


reading as lie outside their life work or special preoccupations. ‘To fling 
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the whole contents of a modern library, with its thousands of volumes, 
many of them on the same subjects but treated from various aspects, in 
different manners, and on different scales, before the untrained student 
or reader is to bewilder, nay, oftentimes to frighten him away. It is like 
dropping the unsophisticated villager into the centre of a large city, 
saying to him “ Here is everything the heart of man can desire, amuse- 
ment, instruction, money, sights, wonder, crowds, terror, the world of 
men and women; go forth”; and leaving him there. The librarian, 
with his collecting instinct and his habit of measuring the value of a 
library by the number of good books which it contains, is apt to forget 
that for the greater number of his readers the very wealth of volumes is 
a source of confusion. From the point of view of the many, indeed, 
our libraries are too big, not too little. A guide is needed to introduce 
the reader only to the best, most agreeable, and most useful company— 
afterwards he may, if he will, with his equipment of experience, 
adventure by himself in the great world of books. 

Clearly one may compile a select catalogue of a library on two 
different principles. One may have in view mainly the reader to whom 
reference has just been made, in which case our catalogue will be 
comparatively small, including only the best in the various departments 
of knowledge ; or one may work rather on the principle of including 
everything which is likely to be in fairly constant demand. The former 
appeals to us as the most valuable, but the latter has perhaps the more 
wide and practical appeal. The Islington catalogue is compiled on 
the second of these two principles and makes a crown octavo volume of 
827 pages, which is rather too thick for comfortable handling. It 
contains apparently about one-third of the whole collection, and 
includes reference as well as lending books. It is classified on Mr. 
Brown’s own Subject system, and will be found of particular interest on 
this account to students of classification, as furnishing a large and 
authoritative application of this well-known scheme. It has another 
side interest for students ; it is compiled according to the rules of the 
Anglo-American cataloguing code. Of the selection of books there is 
no need to speak in detail ; it is as catholic and representative as the 
high reputation of its editor would lead us to expect. Many are the 
interesting points both of classification and of selection which are 
suggested by a glance through the pages; we select two only, one of 
classification and one of selection. The geographical headings are 
sub-divided by additional numbers into Geography, History, etc. 
Under each heading, however, are works which receive no sub- 
divisional number, .and in many cases it is difficult to see why. For 
example, Parker’s Highways and Byways in Surrey is classed under 
Geography, while Jennings’ Fiedd Paths and Green Lanes in Surrey is 
not, merely appearing under the general place heading “ Surrey ”; 
similarly with a book on Woking and Ripley, with their Surroundings. 
Dutt’s Worfolk and Suffolk Coast is under the Geography of Norfolk, 
but Vincent’s Zhrough East Anglia in a Motor Car is not. The point 
concerning selection is illustrated by the subject heading “ Christian 
Science,” where the only title given is that of the antagonistic criticism 
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by Mark Twain. This is somewhat hard on the Christian Scientists, 
who may well contend that if Mark Twain’s work goes in, at least the 
Science and Health of Mrs, Eddy should go in also ; while the general 
reader may observe that intelligent perusal of Mark ‘Twain is impossible 
without some acquaintance with the magnum opus of the lady who is 
the object of his so-called exposure. Curiously, under the very next 
heading, which is the “Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-Day Saints 
(Mormons),” the only title is the Book of Mormon. We suspect that 
the committee and not the librarian is responsible if not for the inclusion 
of the scripture of the sect in one instance, at all events for its exclusion 
in another. 

The wide basis of the selection does not permit of annotations, or 
supplementary and illustrative entries, save the obvious added entries, 
but under a few headings, to which special attention is called, the 
expanded treatment which will be carried out in the manuscript 
catalogues in the libraries is shown, by way of example. Thus, under 
“ Ghosts,” we have first of all the general works on the subject, then 
Ghosts in prose fiction (among which four tales of Poe’s are included, 
but neither Zhe Black Cat, nor MS. Found in a Bottle, nor King Fest, 
strike us as ghost stories in the ordinary sense, at anyrate there are 
many other stories by Poe which have a hetter right to be here than 
these), then ghosts in poetry and drama (Shakespeare’s Haméet is 
included, but why not AZacbeth)? then Haunted Houses, with similar 
references to fiction, poetry and the drama. OU/ofias is another of 
these specially expanded headings ; here the list of illustrative fiction is 
made to include all kinds of “Imaginary communities,” thereby losing 
in our opinion a good deal of its point. Haggard’s novels of She, 
Ayesha and People of the Mist, Poe’s Arthur Gordon Pym and Hans 
Pfaal/, and similar works certainly treat of imaginary communities, but 
they are absolutely useless to any student of Utopias, and indeed have 
not even the most distant relation to the subject under which they 
appear. 

But what catalogue ever published is not open to criticism of this 
sort? As a whole the catalogue represents an admirable idea, admir- 
ably carried out on the lines laid down, and we have no doubt 
whatever that it embodies in its fundamental principle, that of a 
selection only of the library’s contents, the type of the future Public 
Library catalogue. But will not some library, Islington or other, issue 
a more rigorously select catalogue, catering in particular for the man 
who wants to read to the best advantage but finds the question of 
choice increasingly difficult as our libraries grow larger. And of whom 
is not this true in some measure in one or another direction of study ? 


~~ 
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ENGLISH PUBLISHING TRADE 


BIBLIOGRAPHIES. 
By Outve E. Ciarke, Jsdington Public Libraries. 


°o ° ° 


URING the fifteenth and early sixteenth centuries there does 
not seem to have been any combined or systematic effort on 
the part of printers or publishers in any country to advertise 

their wares: the nearest approach to publishing trade bibliographies 
being the catalogues of books for sale issued by several printers. 
Burger has reproduced thirty-six of these catalogues or lists and 
amongst the printers who issued them may be noted the names of 
Mentelin, Gunther Zainer and Anthony Kobiirger. Although these 
lists are really catalogues of individual printers only, yet in a way they 
anticipated trade bibliographies proper, for several printers included, in 
addition to: their own productions, the works of other printers; and 
they must be noted in order to trace the rise and growth of this class 
of bibliography. 

Perhaps the earliest of these lists was that published in or about 
1469 by Peter Schoeffer, and as it was a fairly representative one, it 
may not be amiss to briefly describe it. It consisted of one sheet, 
printed on one side only, which was posted up in a prominent and 
recognised place in every town visited by the printer or his agent. It 
intimated that “‘ anyone wishing to buy the following books...... should 
come to the place of abode mentioned below.” ‘The list included the 
titles of most of the important works issued by SchOffer, but out of the 
twenty-three books advertised, three were probably printed by Gutenberg 
and another three are quite unknown to us. The first trade bibliography 
proper was “European” rather that “ national”—that is to say, it 
included all books printed in Europe which were for sale at the 
Frankfurt-on-Maine fair. This important fair was first held in 1485, 
and as the art of printing spread, Frankfurt gradually became the great 
centre of the book trade, where a universal book exhibition was held 
and to which the book-lovers of the time resorted. In 1564 its use 
fulness was increased by George Willer, a bookseller of Augsburg, who 
issued a catalogue of the books exposed for sale at the autumn fair. In 
the first issue 252 books were noted: these were arranged in classes 
but the places of publication or printing were very rarely given. This 
omission, however, was rectified in the catalogue issued in the ensuing 
spring, and from that time onwards these particulars, together with the 
names of printers or booksellers, were usually noted. For thirteen years 
Willer’s publication was the only one of its kind, but in 1577, John 
Portenbach & Thibaus Lutz, another Augsburg firm, issued a simila 
catalogue, which was continued until 1616. In 1590 a printer of 
Frankfurt issued a rival catalogue but apparently it did not survive the 
first issue, for not until 1594 did another catalogue appear to compete 
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with that of the Augsburg booksellers, nor did that succeed although 
the series was continued by Paul Brachfield. In 1598, however, the 
further printing of book-fair catalogues by individual booksellers was 
prohibited by the Town Council, who had had pressure brought to bear 
upon them by the Catholic party, because the four catalogues issued 
during 1596 and 1597 had omitted all Catholic books, and it was decided 
to issue an official catalogue. No doubt it was also recognized 
that the issue of an official catalogue would tend to restrain the 
publication of the indecent book, and, as a means of effectually pre 
venting the sale of forbidden books, booksellers were obliged to file, at 
the chancery, printed copies of the title-pages of the books for sale. 
The first official catalogue was published in 1598 under the title of the 
Catalogus Universalis, and its issue was continued until 1608, at which 
date the Emperor Rudolph expressed dissatisfaction at the laxity of the 
compilers in permitting the inclusion of books of a heretical or 
treasonable nature, and the Council, weary of his reiterated complaints 
and threats, discontinued the publication. 

Passing from European to English trade-publishing bibliography, 
it seems as if it was not till the middle of the reign of James I. that the 
English book trade began to make any effort towards a bibliography ; 
before that time the fairs which were held throughout the country were 
the principal sources of information for booksellers. Andrew Maunsell! 
had published his Catalogue of English printed bookes in 1595 but it is 
doubtful whether this comes under the category of “ National publishing 
trade bibliographies” as it was in no way contributed to by the 
publishers of the day. In 1618 or 1619 William Jaggard printed a 
quarto of twelve pages entitled A Catalogue of such English Bookes, as 
lately haue been, and now are in Printing for Publication. From the 
ninth day of October, 1618, untill Easter Term next ensuing....” The 
books were arranged in the classes of Divinity, History, Controversy, 
Law Books, Books of Art and Humanity, Poetry, Geometrical ‘Transla 
tions of School Book I.: the catalogue also contained a contemporary 
list of London publishing houses. Although it was intended to continue 
its publication every half-year, it did not, as far as is known, get beyond 
the first number. From 1619-1628 John Bill had published a London 
edition of the Frankfurt catalogue which appeared in April and October 
every year, but it was not until October, 1622, that English printed books 
were registered. In that and following issues, a supplement, Books 
printed since the last Vernal mart, which was in April..., till this present 
October, was published up to 1626, but numbers of the works included 
in these lists were by no means “new.” After this there is a gap until 
1664 which is filled solely by advertisements of individual publishers 
and catalogues of their stocks issued by individual booksellers. In 1664, 
however, another attempt towards a general list of new books was made by 
George Tokefield, who published A Catalogue of such Books as have been 
Lntered in the Register of the Company of Stationers: And Printed from 
the 25. of December, 1662 ¢o the 25. of December, 1663, with the imprint: 
“Pubd. by G. T. Clerk to the Company of Stationers.” The titles 
were arranged under classified heads: Divinity and Sermons, Law, 
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Arts and Sciences, Humanity, Histories and Poems, and Plays. It was 
intended to continue its publication but, owing to the fact that 1665 
was the year of the Great Plague, the design was frustrated. In 1668 
the booksellers and publishers entered upon another enterprise: this 
was to issue a catalogue of all books published during each of the legal 
terms. These catalogues, which extend over the years 1668-1709, are 
commonly designated “ Term Catalogues” and form a fairly complete 
record of the books published during those years. The first series, of 
which there were seven numbers, extended from Michaelmas Term, 
1668, to Easter Term, 1670. It was issued under the title Afercurius 
Librarius. ‘The first two numbers were compiled and published by 
John Starkey, a bookseller of Fleet Street, but in the last five numbers 
the name of Robert Clavel is joined to that of Starkey, although the 
latter remained the sole publisher. The second series, of which there 
ire eighteen numbers, was issued as A Catalogue of Books Printed and 
Published in London, and the first number contained the following note: 
** The publishers of Wercurius Librarius, by their unreasonable demands 
for inserting the titles of books, and also their imperfect collating, 
omitting many, refusing all under ts. price; hath occasioned the printing 
of this Catalogue wherein those defects are rectified,” and the two first 
numbers were collected by, and printed for the Booksellers of London. 
Robert Clavel, however, seems to have come to some agreement with 
them, for numbers three to eighteen were collected by him. This series 
covered the period from Easter Term, 1670, to Trinity Term, 1674: it 
was closely modelled on that of Starkey; the titles, which were given 
in full, were arranged under the heads of Divinity, Poetry, Law, and 
Books Reprinted ; particulars were given as to sizes and prices, whether 
the books were bound or stitched, although the mention of prices grows 
less constant as the series progresses. 

In the first number of the third series, Michaelmas Term, 1674, to 
Trinity Term, 1680, the colophon reads “ Collected by Robert Clavel,” 
but in number two it has been altered to “ Printed by Andrew Clark, 
and to be sold by the Booksellers of London,” and in number twelve 
the colophon “ Printed by the Booksellers of London,” appears. The 
fourth series extended over sixty terms, Michaelmas Term, 1680, to 
rinity Term, 1695, and was issued in fifty-eight numbers, whilst the 
fifth series, which was issued in fifty-two numbers for fifty-five terms 
evidences the effect of the curtailment of the liberty of the press 
throughout the reign of James II. in the gradual decrease in the 
number of books issued. 

In 1673 Clavel published “‘ A Catalogue of all the Books printed in 
England since the dreadful Fire of London in 1666, to Michaelmas, 
1672,” and reprints of this were issued in 1674, 1680 and 1695. ‘The 
success of the Term Catalogues was so great that many small rivals 
were produced from time to time but none had any marked success 
intil in 1700 was published the Aibliotheca Annua ; or the Annual 
Catalogue for the year 1699 ; being an exact catalogue of all English 
nd Latin Books printed in Engiand from January, 1699 to March, 
1700. ‘This was continued up to 1704 in four volumes. In the May 
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of 1714, Bernard Lintot tried the experiment of issuing a monthly 
catalogue of books ; this was continued until December of the same 
year and was revived by Wilford in March, 1723. Wilford’s publica- 
tion enjoyed eighty numbers and was continued until December, 1729. 

In 1731 Edmund Cave inaugurated the sixpenny magazine in the 
issue of the Gent/eman’s Magazine which was so successful that several 
others were put on the market: a monthly list of new books was 
appended to each of these and book-registration seems to have been 
left in the hands of such magazines until 1766 when the “ Complete 
catalogue of modern books” was published. ‘This was succeeded by 
William Harris’s “ London catalogue of all books in all languages,” in 
1773, at the cost of one shilling. In 1779 appeared “A General 
catalogue of books in all languages” and in 1786 Bent cumulated 
several of the foregoing lists and published the “General catalogue of 
books...published in London...1700-86...classed under the several 
branches of literature...” and the record was continued down to 1811 
by the publication, in that year, of “ ‘The London catalogue of books, 
1786-1811.” In 1831 was produced another edition which contained a 
register for the years 1810-1831. During 1805-28 Bent published a 
monthly magazine which was revived in 1832 and continued down to 
1860 when it was incorporated with the “ Bookseller.” 

In 1837 a semi-monthly magazine entitled “The Publishers 
Circular” began to be published and has been continued to the present 
date, although it is now published in a weekly form. It contains a list 
under authors, titles and subjects of all books published in the United 
Kingdom in one alphabetical sequence, with particulars of sizes, 
publishers and prices. At the end of the month these weekly lists are 
cumulated into a monthly list of books. In conjunction with this 
periodical Sampson Low published an annual volume entitled the 
“English catalogue of books” which has also been continued to date. 
“The English catalogue” is practically the annual cumulation of the 
“ Publishers’ Circular,” and is the most important and trustworthy of 
the publications issued by the book-trade. In 1858 a rival to the 
** Publishers’ Circular” was issued by J. Whitaker under the title of 
the “ Bookseller”: this, however, was a monthly magazine and as such 
was continued down to the end of 1908 at which time it was changed 
to a weekly issue. It contains a list of the books published in the 
United Kingdom classified under alphabetical subject headings. In 
1874 the first number of the “‘ Reference catalogue of current literature” 
was issued by Whitaker, and the issue of this publication has also been 
continued every few years down to the present time. It consists of a 
collection of the most important English publishers’ catalogues arranged 
alphabetically by the publishers’ names, and a guide to the contents is 
furnished by a complete author, title, and subject index. 

In addition to these publications there are many other magazines 
and literary reviews issued which contain lists of new books. If the 
publishing-trade bibliographies are studied in conjunction with these 
lists and those issued by individual publishers and booksellers, a fairly 
complete record of the books published since the early part of the 17th 
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century in England may be obtained as well as a knowledge of the 
history of prices and other information of bibliographical interest. 


A CHRONOLOGICAL 
LisT oF ENGLISH PUBLISHING TRADE BIBLIOGRAPHIES. 

1618-1619 A Catalogue of such English Bookes, as lately haue bene, 
and now are in printing for publication. 
London: Printed by W. Jaggard. 1618. 4to. 

1622-1626 Catalogus universalis pro Nundinis Francofurtensibus 
Autumnalibus, de anno 1622 [Books printed in England 
since the last Vernal Mart, which was in April —, till this 
present October]. 

London: John Bill. 4to. 

1664 A Catalogue of such Books as have been Entered in the 
Register of the Company of Stationers: And Printed from 
the 25th December, 1662, to the 25th December, 1663. 
Published by G. T., Clerk to the Company of Stationers. 
London : Printed for Samuel Speed...1664.  4to. 

1668-1709 The Term catalogues. Five series. 


Mich. Term, 1668—Easter Term, 1670. Mercurius 
Librarius. 
Easter Term, 1670-Trin. Term, 1674. A Catalogue of 


books printed and published in London. 
Mich. Term, 1674-Trin. Term, 1680. A Catalogue of 
books printed and published in London. 
Mich. Term. 1680-Trin. Term, 1695. A Catalogue of 
books printed and published in London. 
Mich. Term, 1696-Trin. Term, 1709. A Catalogue of 
books printed and published in London. 
1673 Clavel (Robert). A Catalogue of all the Books printed in 
England since the dreadful fire of London in 1666. 1673. 
1699-1704 Bibliotheca Annua; or, The Annual Catalogue for the 
year —— 
London: Sold by J. Nutt. 
1723-1729 The Monthly Catalogue...an exact Register of all Books... 
printed and published in London or the Universities. 
London : Printed for John Wilford. 


1786 General catalogue of books....published in London.... 
1700-86. 
London: Bent. 1786. 

*1801-1836 

1811 The London catalogue of books, 1786-1811. 

1831 The London catalogue of books, 1810-1831. 


1837 date The Publishers’ Circular. Sampsow Low, Marston & Co. 

1837 date The English catalogue. Sampson Low, Marston & Co. 

1858 date The Bookseller: a newspaper of British and foreign 
literature. J. Whitaker. 

1874 date The Reference catalogue of current literature. J. Whitaker. 


* A volume of The English Catalogue covering this period is in preparation 
by Messrs. R. A. Peddie and Quintin Waddington. 
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THE NON-RECOGNITION OF TRAINED 
LIBRARIANSHIP. 


o.oo (98 


“‘The Council has decided to appoint a woman librarian 
for the library recently organised at the Education Offices 
The salary will be {120 a year, rising by annual increments of 
£10 toa maximum of £200. 

Applications are invited from women who are engaged 
upon the staff of schools and institutions maintained by the 
Council. It is desirable that candidates should, if possible, 
have had experience both in teaching and in the organisation 
of a library. 

Applications should be made on the official form, which 
can be obtained from the Education Officer, London County 
Council Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C., to 
whom they must be returned, together with copies of three 
recent testimonials, not later than 11 a.m. on Monday, 23rd 
January, rg11. All communications on the subject must be 
marked ‘Librarian,’ and a stamped addressed foolscap 
envelope must be enclosed.’’— From the London County 
Council Gazette. 

Thus a recent advertisement by the London County Council, in 
which professional qualifications, such as those conferred by the 
Library Association certificates and diplomas, are deliberately ignored. 
It is not possible, we believe, for a woman experienced both in teaching 
and library organization to be found among the present staff of the 
London County Council, and it seems rather unbusinesslike to exclude 
candidates possessing the indispensable qualifications—namely, ability 
to organize and administer a library on thoroughly scientific modern 
lines. ‘There are quite a number of trained women librarians, some of 
whom have been pupil teachers, and nearly all with plenty of experience 
of children’s needs, and the requirements of teachers of every grade ; 
yet it is proposed to exclude such eminently desirable candidates for 
the mere sake of keeping the appointment in the pedagogic ring. A 
deep knowledge of teaching and educational systems and history is no 
preparation for the work of library organization, and the chances are 
that a well-trained woman librarian would come to the work with a 
better knowledge of educational literature than any of the London 
school teachers who are likely to apply for the post. In the interests 
of public efficiency such posts should not be regarded as departmental 
offices, but should be thrown open to competition among those who 
have been specially trained for the work, and, above all, to those who 
possess the certificates of the Library Association. 

In the matter of securing recognition for trained librarianship at 
the hands of Government and other departments, the Library Associa- 
tion has not accomplished so much as it might, either now or in the 
past. From the standpoint of the professional members, and more 
especially of sub-librarians and assistants, it would have been of greater 
advantage all round to press forward the question of trained librarian- 
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ship being recognised in Government, municipal, and all other libraries, 
than to keep on re-hashing the constitution. An Association which is 
not wholly professional in the trade union sense has more chance 
of having attention paid to its representatives by those in authority than 
one which may be said to stand for selfish rather than public interests. 
For this reason the time is surely ripe for approaching the Civil Service 
Commissioners, University Senates, County Councils, learned societies 
and other bodies likely to employ trained librarians with a strong plea 
for the recognition of trained librarians as a profession to be solely 
employed in pure library work. The Civil Service Commissioners, for 
example, could be requested to add certain certificates of the Library 
Associations, say those in Sections 3, 4, 5 and 6, or all of them, to the 
educational requirements laid down for second division clerks, from 
which, at present, all State library appointments are made. The 
trustees of the British Museum could be asked to require candidates 
to possess all six certificates in addition to their own educational tests, 
and in this way special training and experience would very soon be 
recognised as essential in all library appointments. We are not going 
to say anything against the second division Civil Service clerk beyond 
this. When dumped into one of the State libraries, as any one of them 
is liable to be, he carries with him nothing but complete ignorance of 
classification, cataloguing, and library economy generally. His know- 
ledge of even elementary literature may be very sketchy and scanty, so 
that altogether it must be acknowledged that this haphazard method 
could be vastly improved. ‘The Library Association has done a little 
towards inducing municipal library authorities to recognise a certain 
standard of education defore assistants are appointed, and they might 
follow this up by asking them to make the possession of two or more 
L.A. certificates a condition of promotion to higher grades. It is 
public recognition of librarianship as a science which is required, if 
conditions all round are going to be improved. The same old ignorant 
idea still persists everywhere, that librarianship is a mere elementary 
kind of labourer’s job, requiring nothing more scientific than the 
physical ability to hand a book over a counter, for which a contemptibly 
small wage is more than enough. Much of this ignorant prejudice 
was fostered in former years by the general use of childish methods, 
such as the fatal devotion to alphabetical catalogues, unclassified 
libraries, frowsy newspaper rooms and readers, indicators of all patterns, 
cheap assistants and dirty books. ‘The average ratepayer is awed by an 
electric light or tramway plant, because it is beyond him to understand 
the why and wherefore of what he sees ; but show him a library with a 
twenty years’ old indicator, some torn newspapers and dirty novels, and 
he at once begins to damn the penny rate! If this were not a true 
representation of the status of British librarianship in many places, 
such advertisements as that quoted at the head of this article would 
never appear, and the State authorities would not ignore the claims of 
trained librarianship. The whole question is tersely summed up in the 
following sentence: “ Any fool can be a librarian, but it takes an 
educated man to be a dust inspector.” 
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A FORM OF WORK-SHEET. 


By Wituiam McGI11, Js/ington Public Libraries. 


° ° ° 


HERE are many points in favour of keeping a work-sheet or 
work-book in Public Libraries. In large libraries with large 
staffs it is necessary and is time-saving to have such a sheet or 

book in use. Written up the night before there is no time wasted by 
the staff next morning waiting to be told what each is to do for the day 
—thus each one can begin his or her job at once. A certain duty 
entered against an assistant’s name places the responsibility on the 
shoulders of the assistant for that special duty—thus relieving the 
officer in charge from thinking about these special matters, or of 
ordinary routine work. 

The following sheet has been in use at the Mitchell Library, 
Glasgow, for some time, and is the idea of Mr. Robert Adams, the sub- 
librarian. The sheets are typed and copies made—a large quantity at a 
time. ‘The current day’s sheet is left in a special place, so that the 
juniors know where to find it when required to be taken to the senior or 
chief assistant for initialing after a certain job has been done. When 
closing time comes the sheet is put into a box provided for the purpose 
and at the end of the yearall the sheets are bound together as a volume. 
The sheet is worked in conjunction with a thumb indexed pass book with 
sections for the ordinary routine or everyday duties, and as the names 
of the assistants for these duties are entered daily—this guides the one 
who writes out the sheet to give variety of duties to each junior. When 
the Mitchell Library goes into its new premises, the present sheet may 
not do so well under the future conditions, but it may be found 
interesting and suggestive to many—as it has admirably answered its 
purpose in the present building in Miller Street. 


MORNING WORK. 


1. Shut door at 9.0a.m. Empty letter-box at 9.0 


and 9.30 a.m. See if binders are in and report Initials. 
2. Mark off periodicals. 
3. Arrange and check periodicals. Time 9.0 
4. Arrange counters, place location books, Time 9.0 
5. Check and prepare counter newspapers, check 


novels, directories, Strand, London, &c., 

magazines. Time 9.0 
6. Gallery forenoon, SENIOR to arrange counters and 

prepare periods. JUNIOR to replace books and 

assist with periods. 
7. Top flat, forenoon, replace, cast up issue. 








ae 

















8. 
9. 


10 


12. 
13. 
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Replace periodicals, pamphlets &c. 
ts Basement at 9.20 
Hall (North[1} ; South [2]). 
a from South. 
- from North. 


" Office to North. 
“ 600’s, &c. 
a 200’s, &c. 
File Librarian’s papers. 
Record reading of barometer at 9.30 a.m. 


f 
- | 9 Centre to South. 
“| 
| 
( 





SERVICE f‘noon. a’noon. eve. 
Keep up 300’s books I I 1 
Keep up counter books 2 2 2 
Keep ledges clear 3 3 3 

"| Hoist 4 4 7 
Hoist 5 5 5 
Hoist 6 6 6 

7 7 7 
8 8 8 
9 9 9 
10 10 10 
11 11 11 
12 12 12 


16. 


17 


18. 


19. 4 ‘ . 
> | Take letters at 1.30 & 6p.m. and enter name in 


21. 





Cut up or stamp books or binding 


I 2 3 4 
Label books or binding 
I 2 


Number and enter new or other books 

Catalogue new or other books. State volumes 
catalogued. 

Continuations (numbering, entering, &c.) 

Title books and pamphlets. State number done. 

Mount Insertions. 


(See to despatching letters 1.20 & §.50p.m. (Sen.) 


and tell assistant to enter his name and stamps. 


posted column, also stamps if posted 


. Ask as to putting supply of reader’s tickets on 


counter 3.30 p.m. Report when done to one 
in charge 
Examine postage book for initials 10 a.m. & 7 p.m. 
Report to chief assistant as to number of vols. 
catalogued. 
Enter time of lighting up in electricity book. 
Clear corner in Librarian’s room, toa.m. & 4p.m. 
Ask as to checking shelves at 11 a.m. 
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Time 9.0 


Time 9.20 
Time 9.0 


Initials. 
Initials. 


NOTICES. 


Initials. 


Initials. 


Initials. 
Initials. 


Report to 
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23. Replace 4 tll 5 p.m. 


9” 5-30 till 6 p.m. 
- 9 ull 9.50p.m. 
24. Gallery, afternoon Senior Junior 


(check issue) (replace books) 
Senior and Junior 
(replace books) 
5- Meters at 9.45 p.m. and see readers out 10 p.m. 
26. Stile at 9.45 p.m. and put work sheet in box. 
27. Counter at 9.50 p.m. 
28. Location and gallery books at 9.50 p.m. 
29. Assist gathering magazines at 9.55 p.m. 
[See as to despatching letters at 9.50 p.m. (Senr.) 
(Note morning instruction). 
| Take letters at 10 p.m. (Note morning instruction). 


| Then follows the list of about thirty members of staff. ] 


{ 1. 2. 3. Means on duty at Gallery. Fan on at. Off at. 
31.4 2. 3 = Top Flat. Fan on at. Off at. 
re ¢. Mea ans not serving. 


1. The library is not open to the public until 9.30 a.m. and the 
door is shut at 9 p.m. prompt: a late assistant has to ring the 
bell. The binders come in before 9 a.m. and work in rooms on 
the top flat. 

2. The library takes over 500 periodicals. The marking off is done 
by a senior, and the magazines are prepared for the tables by 
one Or more juniors according to the number received each 
morning. 

Two assistants do this together: it is usually finished by 9.30 a.m. 

}. The catalogues are in guard book form and are piled up on the 
counter each night and covered up from the dust. The location 
books, numbering over twenty, are put in a safe each night. 

s. Under present conditions special methods are in use for the 
issuing of popular bound magazines, novels, etc. 

6. ‘The students’ room and ladies’ room are on the second or gallery 
floor. ‘There are special catalogues and counters for the use of 
students and ladies. 

7. A good percentage of the books issued are shelved on the top flat 
so an assistant is usually placed there. The application forms 
for books wanted being sent up in a small lift which is also 
used for sending books to the other floors. 

8. The periodicals and pamphlets are shelved or stored in the 
basement. 

9g. Owing to the large number of bound magazines and newspapers 

issued daily—an assistant—after helping with the replacing on 

the main floor for twenty minutes—is told off for the basement 
replacing. 


we 














10. 


Il. 
I2. 


13. 
14. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 
20. 


21. 


23. 
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Two assistants replace the books issued from behind the grille in 
the hall. A goodly number is issued from here. 

This confines the assistants named to a special part of the library. 

Letters, invoices, and papers are filed according to the system 
adopted. 

This is recorded daily on a slate showing a week’s reading. 

The assistants take their stand in their order according to their 
place on the staff. The assistant serving first or “1” is usually 
the latest member of the staff, and he may have second place or 
“2” next time. “1” is nearest the point of service and the 
second or “2” is next and so on. The first four or five do 
little some days except serving the public. Each assistant has 
some work on hand to do at the counter to fill up spare 
minutes. Assistants 4-6 have to keep a sharp look out for 
books in the hoist coming from gallery or top flat for readers in 
the reading hall. 

The numerals refer to the special duty for the day for the assistants 
whose names appear against the entries, ¢.g.. ?3°f* is to stamp 
binding just received. 

Hundreds of annuals, continuations, etc., are received and num- 
bered every year—and special arrangements are made for their 
prompt shelving. 

All books bound in cloth by the binders on the premises have 
their titles and library numbers typed with a sign set and pasted 
on the back. Pamphlets are coyered in manila, and their titles 
and box numbers printed on the cover. 

The catalogue being in guard book form, the additions are printed 
from time to time for insertion in their place in the catalogue. 

This is owing to the heavy correspondence. 

The renewal of readers’ application forms is necessary on a 
busy day 

Any books which the librarian may call for are put in a special 
place for replacement when done with. 

All the shelves are examined carefully for ‘‘ yesterday’s ” readers’ 
application forms. The presence of such a slip showing that a 
book is not replaced. The selection of such a slip is easy as 
forms of a different colour are used for alternate days. To-day 
red ; to-morrow, yellow. 

This gives the juniors named a change of work from the service 
at the counter, &c. 

See 6. 

The electric light meters are read nightly and amount of units 
consumed noted ina book provided for the purpose. 

Turnstile number is noted each night for the purpose of statistics. 

Assistants replacing at this hour must now come forward to the 
counter to assist in taking in the books. 

An assistant is told off to put the location books in the safe and 

to collect all books handed in just at closing time by ladies and 

students. 
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29. The magazines in the reading room are collected into heaps so as 
the cleaners can get dusting the tables in the morning. 

30. See 1g. 

31. These numerals are entered at the foot of the sheet and are 
entered against the names of the assistants an duty at gallery at 
various times of the day. 1.—morning; 2.—afternoon; 3.— 
eveniug. A ring is drawn round the numerals against the names 
of those on duty at the top flat. Names marked witha x are 
doing special work away from the public counter. Owing to 
the large number of readers the atmosphere sometimes becomes 
very stuffy and the electric fan is put on for a few hours. ‘The 
first line is for entering the time in the forenoon (if started) and 
the second line is for the evening. 


>-¢ 


BOURNEMOUTH PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 


olUC8dlCD 


E have pleasure in announcing that, on the strong recommend- 

\W ation of the chief librarian (Mr. Charles Riddle), the County 
Borough Council of Bournemouth have practically agreed to 

invite the Library Association to that charming seaside resort in the year 
1913- Naturally, there are certain considerations to be dealt with, but 
there appears to be very good reason for presuming that the members 
will meet in the “ Evergreen Valley” in the year mentioned. We are 
informed that the new buildings, consisting of Technical and Art 
Schools with Central Library adjoining will be completed at the end of 
next year, thus providing ample accommodation for Conferences such 
as the L.A. As many of the members of the Association have not an 
intimate knowledge of Bournemouth and its immediate district we 
cannot too strongly urge on all librarians to secure a copy of the 
History of Bournemouth which Mr. Riddle (with Ald. C. H. Mate, J.P.) 
completed last summer. ‘The work is authoritative and comprehensive, 
and contains thirty-two illustrations of Bournemouth old and new. The 
new Central Library will be conveniently situated at the Lansdowne. 
Provision is being made for what is believed to be a novel feature in 
Public Library work, viz. : a music room for the use of students. We 
need hardly remind our readers that Bournemouth was the first 
municipality to establish an all the year round orchestra containing 
forty-five to sixty-five expert musicians and conducted by Mr. Dan 
Godfrey. The library authority have recently acquired from a local 
gentleman his collection of scores of symphonies, concertos, overtures, 
suites, dramatic and oratorio music, etc., as well as all the other sections 
of music. The collection of works on musical literature is a very fine 
one; and the whole gift has been acknowledged by experts to be 
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almost unique, especially as the majority of the books are beautifully 
bound. It is intended that the John B. M. Camm Music Library shall 
form the nucleus of a library of music such as cannot be found in any 
Public Library in the country. Mr. Riddle is at work on a scheme for 
presentation to his committee in which he hopes to show that as the 
orchestra is the finest municipal orchestra in the United Kingdom, so 
also shall the library of music be such that all music lovers will turn to 
Bournemouth for anything relating to the divine art. ‘The Camm 
collection has been insured for £4,000, a valuation placed upon it by 
the chief librarian and musical experts. We may add that Mr. Camm 
(the father of Dom Bede Camm, O.S.B.) commenced his collection in 
the year 1859, at the age of nineteen. The Bournemouth Symphony 
Concerts, which have an unbroken record of seventeen years, owe 
almost their very existence to Mr. Camm. In the earlier years much 
difficulty was experienced in keeping the concerts going, and they were 
at times greatly aided by the loan of Mr. Camm’s scores, and in some 
cases, by the gift of band parts, which considerably helped the Cor- 
poration at a critical period. The proposed music room will only be 
available to dona fide music students, and will be fitted up with every 
convenience for the purpose of study, as well as being furnished as a 
music salon. 

As we go to press we regret to have to record the death of the 
chairman of the Public Libraries Committee (Alderman G. E. Bridge), 
who, as recently as last November, gave over the reins of office of 
Mayor which he had so ably held for three years in succession. A man 
of wide literary tastes, an ideal chairman, and a keen enthusiast for the 
work of the libraries (he opened two of the branches and laid the 
foundation-stone of the new Central Library), the late Mr. Bridge will 
be greatly missed, and it is safe toadd by none more than the Libraries 
Committee and the chief librarian. 


>< 


M900 + X050. 


o0o°0 


[Personal and other paragraphs intended jor this column should be sent 
fo the Editor, Library World, cjo Lipraco Ltp., 60, Wilson 
Street, London, E.C., mot later than the 10th of the month.] 


CERTAIN popular British weekly has a page or two devoted to 
the question of ‘‘ Problems of Conduct,” in which are discussed 
(imaginary or otherwise) cases of correct conduct. The pages 

are very interesting to many, and hints may be obtained in the exercise 
of tact and in saying the right thing at the proper time. This magazine 
offers a money prize for the best answer to its “‘ Problem,” and as the 
Library World has done a lot for the assistant, the writer suggests such 
a page might be devoted to the discussion of ticklish problems in our 
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relations with members of committee, fellow assistants, chiefs, visitor- 
assistants, delegates from the L.A.A., etc. I am sure that many 
“problems of conduct” are continually cropping up in an assistant’s 
life—especially when the L.A.A. comes to visit! For example, take 
the following true case:—-Mr. Great Expectations is patiently 
waiting for an increase in salary, and one fine morning towards the 
close of the library’s financial year he goes into the chief’s room. With 
beating heart and high expectation of hearing “something good ¢his 
time,”’ he goes smilingly into the office. In two minutes he comes out 
an utterly crushed man, for the chief tells him bluntly that until he 
takes a few of the L.A. certificates, he cannot recommend him for an 
increase. This is not all—the assistant knows that the chief himself 
never sat for an examination, and feels pretty confident that he couldn’t 
pass! ‘What should the assistant have said? I think, Mr. Editor, a 
good answer deserves a prize. 

Again, take the following case, which happened to myself a few 
nights ago. I was on late duty, and the chairman of the library and a 
few members of committee called. After inspecting the building they 
adjourned to the office for a smoke and chat with the chief. (Smoking 
is not allowed in the library, but that’s merely by the way.) I had 
occasion to go into the office for a book, and was immediately “shouted 
at” by the chairman, who looks like a well-to-do butcher. “I say, 
Mr. —, allow me to introduce you to Mr. —, the representative of this 
ward.” I shook hands with Mr. —, who commenced a very interesting 
statement about Germany’s commercial preponderance, but in a minute 
or two the chairman called out to me, “Good night, Mr. —.” He (the 
chairman) was evidently telling some interesting story to the chief and 
the committee-men, and wanted to finish it. Of course, 1 am not so 
dense as not to know when I get a dismissal, and immediately made 
for the door. The representative of the ward, however, followed me 
up, and was for keeping me another minute, when that loud voice 
again shouted, “ Good-night, Mr. ——.” This is my problem: 
Should I have snubbed or ignored the chairman by listening to the 
other man’s conversation? ‘The chairman was shortly retiring from 
the chairmanship and the other man was our probable chairman for the 
next three years. It would be interesting to hear the views of my 
fellow assistants as to what I should have done on this trying occasion. 
On thinking over at leisure what I did say and act, I am afraid now 
that I opened my mouth and put my foot in it! R.A. 





THE Select Catalogue and Guide of the Islington Public Libraries is a 
sign of the times and of the newer spirit in librarianship. This 
catalogue should hold good for the next ten or twenty years—for 
coupled with open access—which affords the readiest means of a 
borrower's ascertaining what the library contains on a given subject— 
and with shelf registers—which show the complete stock on any 
subject when aé/ the books are in—these should suffice for the public 
convenience. Complete printed catalogues serve only a limited public 
and an unnecessary burden is thrown on the library rate. Of course, 
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under the old conditions, when one library probably served a large 
area, or a large town, a complete catalogue sold fairly well—for 
borrowers in remote districts required one, but in districts comparatively 
well served with branches, and those branches open access, there is less 
logical reason for issuing a complete printed catalogue. The uncom- 
mercial and rule-of-thumb policy of sinking public money into stock 
that depreciates annually 25 per cent. or more in /ractica/ value has 
nothing to commend it from the social economic standpoint. How 
many libraries are there in England which are still selling catalogues 
issued ten or more years ago? Imagine a drapery firm issuing to their 
customers catalogues of fashions in vogue ten years ago! I know of 
one case where a library pays sometimes three shillings for an out-of- 
date yellow backed novel in order to keep the catalogue entries 
“up-to-date.” 

Miss M. A. SiNncLairk has been appointed senior assistant at the 
Kettering Public Library in the place of Miss Boyd who has resigned. 
THE Public Libraries Committee of Reading recently considered the 
question of the Sunday opening of the borough libraries and decided 
against the opening. 

The conversion of the Central Lending Library from the “ Indi- 
cator” plan to the “ Open Access” system has proved highly successful 
and satisfactory. ‘That it is very much.more appreciated by the towns- 
people than the “Indicator ’ plan was, is evident from the fact that the 
issues of books for the quarter ending December last show an increase 
of 28 per cent. on the corresponding quarter of the previous year, when 
the “ Indicator” plan was in operation. 

Mr. Ripper, the chief librarian of Bournemouth, has issued as his 
16th Quarterly Supplement, an interesting catalogue of the Musical 
literature and music in the central library, which however, does not 
contain the valuable “Camm” collection recently presented. The 
catalogue is arranged according to the order of the “ Subject” classifi- 
cation but in cases where allied subjects are combined in one heading, 
alphabetical order of names has been used. Liibrettists are given at the 
entries, but are not indexed, and the dates of the great composers and 
their works are added in most cases. Altogether it is a very useful 
and admirable catalogue, and causes us to look forward to the appear- 
ance of the Camm catalogue with much anticipation. 

Mr. Gero. A. STEPHEN has reprinted from Penrose’s Pictorial Annual, 
1910-11, his article entitled Decorative Book Covers, which is a well 
illustrated and useful summary of an important subject. He sums up 
as follows :—“ A bookseller’s window now-a-days is as attractive as the 
ribbon window of a drapery establishment, and as many coloured as a 
flower show. Although some of the book-covers must be described as 
mediocre, and others as gay and gaudy, and likely to fascinate a young 
mademoiselle whose soul is locked up in her paint-box, yet numbers 
of them are of much artistic worth, and it is only to be regretted that 
they will not bear frequent handling before losing their prestine 
beauty.” 
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Tue following interesting table, compiled from the London Statistics, 
1908-9, of the London County Council, gives a somewhat novel view of 
lending library work; namely the annual issues per building, instead of 
per library area, or any of the other statistical comparisons hitherto 
used. One important point is raised by this table. The average 
annual issue per building, in the twenty areas having more than one 
library, is 85,690, while in some areas it is as low as 39,461 and 
47,866. Is this not an argument in favour of concentration on one 
efficient library in the smaller areas? In comparison with the amount 
of work accomplished it seems a waste of money to multiply branches 
in very small places. The only consideration appears to be that by 
having one or more branches, more books are issued annually. 
Against this must be put the greatly-increased cost of management 








Place and No. of Lending Average per 
Order Libraries. Issues Building. 
I Wandsworth (8) 760,076 95,009 
2 Islington (3) 710,496 236,832 
3 Lambeth (6) 675,486 112,581 
4 Camberwell (5) 578,634 115,727 
5 Lewisham (6) 523,166 87,194 
6 Stepney (5) 384,203 76,841 
7 Battersea (3) 317,886 105,962 
8 Fulham (3) 300,139 100,046 
9 Westminster (4) 297,387 14,347 
10 Southwark (5) 294,482 58,896 
fs) Woolwich (3) 281,286 93,762 
12 Hammersmith (4) 253,893 63,473 
13 Poplar (4) 242,361 60,090 
4 Hampstead (5) 239,318 47,866 
15 Hackney (1) 216,416 [216,416] 
16 Greenwich (2) 196,738 98,369 
17 Kensington (3) 188,866 62,955 
18 Bermondsey (3) 174,472 58,157 
19 Shoreditch (2) 151,318 75,659 
20 Chelsea (1) 128,047 [128,047] 
21 Finsbury (3) 118,384 39,461 
22 Deptford (1) 103,274 [103,274] 
23 Holborn (2) 101,179 50,589 
24 St. Pancras (1) 75,163 [75,163] 
25 Paddington (1) 64,940 [64.940] 
1,713,816 
On the averages, omitting the single building areas :— 
t Islington 8 Woolwich 15 Poplar 
2 Camberwell 9 Lewisham 16 Southwark 
3 Lambeth 1o Stepney 17 Bermondsey 
4 Battersea 11 Shoreditch 18 Holborn 
5 Fulham 12 Westminster 19 Hampstead 
6 Greenwich 13 Hammersmith 20 Finsbury 


Wandsworth 14 Kensington 
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SOME NEW BOOKS. 


o.6Uuco8lCU8 


[Notes and descriptive accounts of a selection of recent publications 
of interest to the librarian book-buyer. | 


EAST AND WEST ANGLIA. 


O their “‘ Beautiful England” Series, Messrs. Blackie & Son, Ltd., 
have recently added two very pleasing volumes which are worthy 
of attention ; these are orwich and the Broads, described by 

Walter Jerrold, pictured by E. W. Haslehust, 1910, and The Heart of 
Wessex, described by Sidney Heath, pictured by E. W. Haslehust, 1910, 
both published at the extremely low price of 2s. net. They are just 
exactly the kind of book to give to anyone desiring a general impression 
of the main features of these districts, and Mr. Haslehust’s pictures in 
colour do much to give the local atmosphere reality and effect. 


EPITOMISED BIOGRAPHY AND FICTION. 

The idea of boiling down the longer standard classics, which has 
recently come into vogue again, has been adopted by a number of 
publishers, and has also been applied to biography as well as fiction. 
Much can be said gro and con on the ethics and policy of thus bovril- 
ising masterpieces of fiction, and on the broad general ground we 
cannot support the practice. As regards biography, however, especially 
when intended for young readers, there is everything to be said in 
favour of giving a kind of summarised cinematograph sketch of the 
world’s great celebrities. In their series “Scott for boys and girls,” 
Messrs. T. C. & E. C. Jack have produced a number of epitomes of 
the kind above mentioned, of which the following are very good 
examples : Aeni/worth retold for boys and girls, by Alice F. Jackson, 
illustrated by H. J. Ford {1910}, price 1/6 net. ; and Peveril of the 
Peak, illustrated by Stewart Orr [1910], same price. These are not 
selections from the tales, but a paraphrase or retelling of the stories in 
Miss Jackson’s own language. Another series entitled “ Days with the 
great composers,” has been commenced by Messrs. Hodder& Stoughton, 
and consists of impressionistic sketches of the careers and works of 
famous masters, with coloured allegorical illustrations and portraits in 
colour on the binding. Beethoven, Mendelssohn and Schubert have 
already been published at 1/- net each, and the author, May Byron, has 
apparently taken some pains to acquaint herself with the lives and 
works of the musicians chosen for treatment. 

Under the general editorship of S. L. Bensusan, Messrs. T. C. & 
E. C. Jack have started another series of brief biographical sketches of 
eminent men, entitled ‘‘ The Pilgrim Books,” of which we have before 
us William Shakespeare, his homes and haunts, by S. L. Bensusan{ 1910] ; 
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and Charles Lamb, his homes and haunts, by the same author. ‘They 
are published at the price of 1s. 6d. each, and in addition to a series of 
interesting chapters on the lives and writings of the authors, there are a 
number of good black and white illustrations of localities and celebrities. 
To Messrs. T. C. & E. C. Jack we are indebted for a very useful series 
of biographies of great men, specially prepared for boys and girls by 
Mary Macgregor, and published at 1s. net. In simple language the 
essential facts in the lives of Sir Walter Scott and John Ruskin are told 
together with some account of their works and place in the world’s 
literature. Portraits are also given and the series can be recommended 
to all who care for the culture of children. One of the recent 
additions to “ Bell’s Miniature Series of Musicians” is Schubert, by 
Herbert Antcliffe, London: G. Bell & Sons, Ltd., rg10. #//. Price 1s. 
net, in which the author has collected all the main facts in the career 
of the eminent Viennese master. 


COLOUR PRINTING. 

The rapid advance of pictorial colour printing gives much interest 
to a notable work on the subject just issued. This is Colour 
Printing and Colour Printers by R. M. Burch, with a chapter 
on modern processes, by W. Gamble (London: Sir Isaac Pitman & 
Sons, Ltd., tg10; price 12s. 6d. net). Mr. Burch is a great authority 
on this subject and he has traced the origin and development of colour 
printing from the earliest known date, bringing the record down to the 
present age of the three-colour processes. He deals with typographical 
as well as pictorial colour printing, and the book is well illustrated by 
numerous famous examples. To any student of printing, art or literature, 
the book will be found of great interest, as it is not too technical and is 
written in a very readable style. Students of bibliography, and 
librarians will also find the work invaluable for reference, and every 
Public Library as well as special libraries should hasten to add it to 
their shelves. 

EMPIRE POETRY. 

The succession of historical events has been on several occasions 
illustrated with reference to the poetry, contemporary and other, written 
on such events, and a work on this topic of exceptional interest is 
Poetry of Empire, nineteen centuries of British history selected and 
edited by John and Jean Lang, with sixteen drawings in colour by 
W. Rainey (London ; T. C. and E. C. Jack {1910}; price 7s. 6d. net). 
Commencing with Cowper’s Seadicea and ending with What ihe Kings 
Heard, 1910, a poem on the funeral of King Edward VII. by John 
Sanders, the work commemorates all the great historical events in 
chronological order, with explanatory notes and illustrations. It is 
interesting to all classes of readers and brings into close association 
both history and poetry. In a new edition it might be considered 
feasible to include some events connected with the social side of the 
Empire which have been recorded in verse. We heartily commend 
this book to all librarians. 
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GRAPHIC ARTS. 

Penrose’s Pictorial Annual: the Process Year Book has long been 
recognised as the standard work of reference for records of the latest 
developments in the art of book decoration and illustration, and the 
present volume (Vol. 16, 1910-11, London: Percy Lund, Humphries 
& Co., x.+192 pp., Royal 8vo.; price 5s. net) will enhance its high 
reputation. ‘The editor, Mr. W. Gamble, who is one of the foremost 
authorities on process work, and, who is the author of an excellent 
treatise on Zine Photo-Engraving, has succeeded in bringing together 
in this volume nearly seventy short articles by recognised experts on 
the respective subjects with which they deal. The following are some 
of the contributors: Chas. T. Jacobi, W. M. Noble, Prof. R. Namias 
and R. Piola, Edmund G. Gress, Major Gen. J. Waterhouse, I. A., 
Reginald S. Clay, D. Se., N. S. Amstutz, A. and L. Lumiére and 
A. Seyewetz, A. Mangiagalli, Ernest W. Jackson, Frank Adams, 
Howard Farmer, Prof. E. Valenta, and Ilston Cox. It is interesting to 
note that the volume contains a contribution by a member of the 
library profession: Mr. George A. Stephen, of the St. Pancras Public 
Libraries, who has made a special study of the various phases of book- 
binding, contributes an article entitled ‘ Decorative Book-covers,” 
which has fourteen illustrations of book-covers designed by notable 
artists. 

A special feature of the work is the series of fine illustrations 
which are excellent examples of the highest stages of perfection to 
which the various processes have attained: there are over 170 full page 
prints in from one to ten colours, and hundreds of smaller illustrations 
in the text, all of which are representative of the best work of the 
leading artists, photographers, and process engravers throughout the 
world. 

The work is an authoritative and thorough review of the year’s 
progress in the graphic arts, and should be on the shelves of all 
reference libraries in which the literature of printing and book-illustration 
is represented. 

GOVERNMENT. 

A good introduction to the study of the British Constitution is 
provided by Zhe Government of the United Kingdom, its colonies and 
dependencies, by Albert E. Hogan (London: W. B. Clive, 2nd edition, 
1910 ; price 2s. 6d.). Primarily intended for the use of those preparing 
for the Teacher’s Certificate Examination, it will also aid all who, whilst 
proud of the said constitution, have but a vague idea thereof. 


WILLS. 

In How fo make and prove a Will: a practical manual for the use 
of testators and executors, by Albert E. Hogan (London: MacDonald 
& Evans, 1910; price 1s. 6d. net) an explanation of the general rights 
and duties of each individual in connection with this subject, is given. 
In clear and simple language, and in a small compass, the author 
endeavours to save the unwary from the pitfalls with which the 
seemingly simple duty of drawing-up a will is surrounded. 
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QUEEN VICTORIA. 

The story of the life of the late Queen Victoria has been told and 
re-told : nevertheless a welcome will be extended to the latest of these, 
The Life of Queen Victoria for Boys and Girls, by Alice Corkran, 
(London: T. C. & E. C. Jack, n.d.; price 1s. 6d.). The story is 
pleasantly told in simple language, with occasional pictures illustrating 
the home life of the great queen. 

Filora’s Choice, by E. Sheppard (London : The Angelus Company, 
1910; price 6s.) is a “religious novel,” wherein are set forth the errors 
and deficiencies of the Church of England; the excellencies of the 
Roman Church ; the fallacies of evolution, continental freemasonry 
and socialism. ‘These various topics are connected by the love-stories 
and travels of the heroine. 

Claude Shepherd, the son of a farmer and the hero of Spell /and: 
the story of a Sussex farm, by Sheila Kaye-Smith (London: G. Bell & 
Sons, Ltd., 1910; price 6s. is an imaginative and incomprehensible 
boy of ten puzzled by the discrepancies between the Satan of Bunyan, 
Dante and Milton. His story is traced until the period of manhood, 
when he becomes hopelessly puzzled by the discrepancies between his 
somewhat vague and but half-comprehended ideals and the desires of 
the natural man. 

The Fabian Society have now issued the sth edition of their 
interleaved bibliography What to read on social and economic subjects 
(London: P. S. King & Son, 1910; price 1s. net). It includes, with 
the exception of some American books, only those which are obtainable 
in the United Kingdom ; the majority of which deal with English 
problems. A selection of the best books only on early and medizval 
history has been made ; but practically every important book issued as 
part of the Socialist propoganda of recent years has been listed, together 
with particulars of publisher and price. Altogether some twelve hundred 
or so titles of recent, inexpensive and accessible books are included. 
It contains also an author-index and an index of publishers 

THE SCILLY ISLES. 

To most people it seems a far cry to the Scilly Isles, and it is 
therefore all the more desirable that some competent person should try 
and realise for us the atmosphere, colour and outstanding features of 
such a story-haunted nook. ‘This has been adequately done by Jessie 
Mothersole, who with pen and pencil has produced a charming account 
of this sea-worn district, entitled Zhe Jsles of Scilly, their story, their 
folk, and their flowers. London: ‘The Religious Tract Society [1910]. 
Price ros. 6d. net. ‘The illustrations are in colour, and a clear little 
map adds to the reader’s power of realising the general aspect of the 
Isles. The historical and descriptive chapters are very well done and 
those on the people and the flower-growing industry are not only 
excellent but informing and interesting. 

FAIRY TALES FOR INFANTS. 

We are indebted to Messrs, T. C. & E. C. Jack for a series of fairy 

books entitled / read them myseff, in which an attempt is made to 
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produce some of the most popular nursery tales in language suitable for 
very young children. This has been successfully accomplished, and 
the paraphraser, Louey Chisholm, who retells the stories has been 
greatly helped by an ingenious series of illustrations which help the 
reader to understand every page. Hop o’ my thumb, Jack and the 
beanstalk, Cinderella, and other favourites are among those contained 
in the two volumes before us, which are very cheap at 1s. 6d. each. 


ROMANTIC CANADA. 

A new addition to Herbert Strang’s “Romance of the World” 
series has appeared, entitled Zhe Romance af Canada: stories from the 
history of her discovery, exploration, conquest and set/lement. London : 
Henry Frowde and Hodder & Stoughton [1910]. Price 6s. As in the 
case of other volumes in this valuable series the book consists of telling 
extracts from Hugh Murray, Parkman, Hakluyt, Warburton, Ross, 
Back, Ballantyne, Head, Butler, and others, and gives, in chronological 
order, a whole gallery of pictures of the most stirring and romantic 
episodes in Canadian history. ‘The present-day interest in Canada 
makes this a highly desirable addition to both adult and juvenile 
departments 

L. B. WALFORD. 

In Kecollections of a Scottish novelist. London: Williams & 
Norgate, 1910. 10s. 6d. net, Mrs. Walford has given us a vivid series 
of memories of Scottish society, sport, and the literary celebrities of the 
Victorian age, in which numerous amusing incidents and anecdotes 
occur. In the course of a busy life Mrs. Walford, who was one of the 
Colquhouns of Luss, and daughter of the author of Zhe Moor and the 
loch, distinguished herself not only by the brilliant series of novels by 
which every librarian knows her best, but she was prominent in society 
and philanthropy, and her book abounds in allusions to the many 
celebrated people whom she met. Most of the book is occupied with 
recollections of her life in Scotland, and it preserves many scenes and 
incidents which will be valuable for the future historian of social 
Scotland in the latter part of the nineteenth century 


>< 


A LIBRARY ANNUAL. 


oo 9 


NDER the editorship of Mr. A. J. Philip, librarian of Gravesend, 
Messrs. Scott, Greenwood & Son have issued Zhe Lidbrartes, 
Museums and Art Galleries Year Book, 1910-11, being the 

third edition of Greenwood’s British Library Year Book. 1910. Price 
5s. net. This is a very welcome addition to the professional literature 
of Britain, and when it has been purged of the errors, omissions and 
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occasional mistakes in arrangement to which most first issues are 
liable, it will become an indispensable library tool. It may be said at 
once that the book adds little or nothing to our knowledge or art 
galleries and museums, which are adequately dealt with in other 
publications. Of greater value would be information concerning the 
work and history of all Colonial and American libraries possessing 
more than 50,000 volumes. This kind of information is often 
difficult to procure in a handy form, and it would double the value of 
the Year Book if it could be incorporated in future issues and the 
museum and art gallery paragraphs expunged, save where bare mention 
is necessary when they are adjuncts of municipal libraries. The 
introduction contains notices of librarians who have died during the 
previous year, and an account of the Greenwood Librarians’ Library. 
There are also lists of librarians and curators, special collections, and of 
architects who have designed library buildings, as well as other 
information in abstract form concerning classification, cataloguing, etc. 
The list of places using the Open Access system is exceedingly 
inaccurate and unsystematic. Reference library open access is some- 
times noted, but more often ignored. ‘Thus, libraries like Birmingham, 
Cambridge, the Patent Office, London, the British Museum, and 
hundreds of others possessing large open collections are entirely 
omitted, while no mention is made of places like Harrogate, Hartlepool, 
Kendal, Luton, Shipley, Southwark, Torquay and Wallasey, some of 
which adopted open access for the lending department years ago. 
When these and other defects have been remedied, the Year Book will 
be supported as a work of the kind deserves to be. 


“< 


LIBRARY STAFF CLUBS. 


e°.6c880C* 


The Editor will be pleased to receive announcements and reports from 
Library Clubs and similar organisations for publication in this 
department. Matter should be sent not later than the 15th of 
each month. \ 

CROYDON LIBRARIES STAFF GUILD. 
PROGRAMME FOR REMAINDER OF PRESENT SESSION. 
HE following meetings will be held on the second Monday in 
each month. 
Feb, 13. Lecture Room. A Newsroom Evening: Two Debates 
Mar. 13. Reference Library. ‘An Evening with the Reviews.’’ By Mr. Purnell. 
Apr. 10. Reference Library. ‘‘A Talk on the Sources of Annotation.” By 
Mr. Sayers. 
May 8. Lecture Room. An Evening by Juniors. 
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PResiDENT’s Prize Essay :—The following subjects have been set for the essay 
for the President's prizes: 
1. A Description of the Life of Jocelin of Brakelond and the conditions 
in which he lived, as portrayed in Carlyle’s Past and Present. 
2, Macaulay's Characteristics as a Literary Critic; or Macaulay's 
Characteristics as Historical Critic, as revealed in his Essays. 
3. Milton’s Blindness as Reflected in his Poetical Works. 
4. An alternative for Juniors only: The versification and story of 
Chaucer's Knight's Tal 
Each essay must be accompanied by a declaration that in writing or 
preparing to write it, no work has been studied beyond that under discussion. 


ISLINGTON LIBRARIES CLUB. 
“T “HE second meeting of the present session was held at the North 
T Library on Friday, 6th January. A paper was read by Miss 
Morgan on “Co-operation of the various departments of a 
Public Library.” Emphasis was laid upon the necessity of regarding a 
library as one co-ordinated whole and not as a series of separate 
departments. There should be sufficient elasticity of rules and method 
to allow any necessary interchange of readers or stock between adult 
and juvenile lending or reference libraries and reading rooms. Age 
limits should not be rigidly enforced ; reference books should be loaned 
for home reading when practicable ; and juvenile readers allowed to 
use the adult library, or vice versd. Most of the members present took 
part in the discussion, and it was generally agreed that most of Miss 
Morgan’s suggestions were met by ordinary rules plus the discretionary 
power of the librarian. 


GLASGOW CORPORATION LIBRARIES GUILD. 
PROGRAMME FOR THE SESSION, IQIO-II. 


Wed. Oct. 19 Opening Address. ¥. T. Barrett, Esq. Hon. President 
Wed. » 26 Evolution of Literary Criticism. Mr. F. Kent. 

Wed. Nov. 9 ‘The Story of the Book. Mr. J. Barr. 

Wed. ,, 16 Musical Evening—Charing Cross Halls, 8 p.m. 
Thur. ,, 24 The Anatomy of the Book. Mr. W. J. Phillips. 
Thur. ,,  ,, Library Notices. A Symposium. 

Thur. Dec. 15 Poetry and Life. Mr. J. Dunlop. 

Wed. ,, 21) Visit to Messrs. Wm. Muir & Co., Bookbinders, by 


waa:  # ; kind permission of Wm. Muir, Esq. 
(Members will meet at Mitchell Library at 3 p.m.) 
Wed. ,, 28 Magazine Night—Anonymous Papers. 
Igrr 
Wed. Jan. 11 Social Evening. Regent Tea Rooms, West Regent St. 
Wed. ,, 25 Burns. Mr. J. Keith. 


Thur. Feb. 9 Some Scottish Poetesses. Mr. C. A. Bradley. 
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Wed. ,, 15) Visit to Hunterian Museum and Library, by kind 
Thur. ,, 16 permission of the Keeper. 

(Members will meet at Bank Street Gate of Kelvingrove 

Park at 3 p.m.) 

Wed. ,, 22 Some Women Letter Writers. Miss Mackinnon. 
Thur. Mar. 9g Robert Louis Stevenson. Miss Cochrane. 
Wed. » 15 Musical Evening. 
Wed. Apr. 26 Annual Business Meeting. 


Essay CoMPETITION :—Sudjyect, “Why do we Classify and Catalogue 
our Books.” Essays to be sent to the Secretary not later than 
28th February, rgtt. 


SUNDERLAND PUBLIC LIBRARIES STAFF FELLOWSHIP. 


HE staff of the Sunderland Public Libraries have recently formed 

a Staff Fellowship with the object of promoting gatherings of a 

social nature, to include an evening entertainment during the 

winter and an annual excursion in summer ; as well as classes and staff 
meetings for intellectual and professional advancement. 

The inaugural meeting was held, by kind permission of the Public 
Libraries, Museum, and Art Gallery Committee, in the Sunderland Art 
Gallery, on Tuesday evening, 3rd January, 1911. The guests num- 
bered nearly 100, and included in addition to the Sunderland Staff, 
representatives from the staffs of the Public Libraries of Newcastle, 
Gateshead, Tynemouth, South Shields, and West Hartlepool, together 
with other friends. After an exciting game of Matrimonial Whist* the 
prizes were awarded as follows :—Zadies: Miss F. Grace, Sunderland, 
ist; Miss J. Wetherald, Sunderland, 2nd; and Mrs. E. Hedley, 
Gateshead, Consolation. Gentlemen: Miss N. Ward, Newcastle, rst ; 
Miss Knox, Tynemouth, 2nd ; and Mr. J. Wilson Lambert, Sunderland, 
Consolation. Refreshments, which had been tastefully arranged by the 
lady members of the Fellowship, were partaken of during the interval, and 
the remainder of the evening until after midnight was enjoyably given 
up to music, dancing, and games. The musical items were rendered 
by Mrs. Treble (Croydon), Messrs. C. Wendell and A. H. Yates 
(Sunderland) and Mr. J. A. Charlton Deas, gave two recitations. 


* In the whist drive two ladies (playing the part of gentlemen) actually 
secared the rst and and gentlemen's prizes! 
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LIBRARY ASSOCIATIONS. 
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BIRMINGHAM AND DISTRICT LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 


MEETING AT ERDINGTON. 


HE seventy-eighth meeting of this Association, was held at 
Erdington, on Wednesday, December 14th. By the kindness 
of Sir Benjamin Stone the members were permitted to inspect 

his collection of historic photographs, and a very pleasant afternoon 
was spent at his residence, the Grange, Erdington, turning over the 
matchless collection of photographs from every corner of the world, 
including his fascinating series of parliamentary photographs, and the 
pictures of old English customs, relics, ceremonies, etc. Sir Benjamin 
Stone delivered a very interesting and instructive little talk on the 
collection and care of photographic records, and gave a brief outline of 
his own experiences as a collector and a photographer. After partaking 
of afternoon tea the members returned to the Erdington Public Library 
where the meeting was held, under the presidency of Mr. Arnold G. 
Burt, who read a short paper (by way of introducing a discussion) on 
Branch Libraries and Delivery Stations, which was freely discussed. 
One point of the discussion which was keenly debated was as to the 
permission to use several branch libraries concurrently, the majority 
being in favour of that practice. A very interesting and instructive 
paper was read by Mr. E. W. Neesham (of Erdington) on Local 
Collections and Surveys, the method of storing, cataloguing and 
arranging photographs and prints (more particularly) and this also 
provoked a fairly general discussion. The proposal to arrange lectures 
in preparation of students for the L.A. examinations was further 
advanced, and it is hoped that definite arrangements will be made 
during January. 


LIBRARY ASSISTANTS’ ASSOCIATION. 


“T*“HE fourth monthly meeting of the sixteenth session was held at 
I the North Branch Library, Islington, on Wednesday, January 
rith, at 7.30 p.m. There were present about forty members 

and friends, including Mr. James Duff Brown (Chief Librarian) in the 
Chair, and Mr. E. C. Wickens, Hon. Secretary of the Liverpool and 
District Association of Assistant Librarians, who delivered a philosophic 
and enthusiastic address on “ Ourselves and the future.” An animated 
discussion took place in which the Chairman, Messrs. Sayers, Stewart 
and Young took part. At the close of the discussion, a hearty vote of 
thanks to Mr. Wickens was proposed by Mr. Stewart and seconded by 
Mr. Sureties, in which the appreciation of the meeting was expressed for 
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the enthusiasm shown by Mr. Wickens in coming to London for an 
hour or two solely for the purpose of delivering his address. 

Mr. H. Rutherford Purnell, Hon. Editor of Zhe Library Assistant, 
then read his extremely interesting paper on “ The Development of 
Notation in Classification” in which many facts, hitherto practically 
unknown, concerning classification as known in the Bodleian Library, 
were brought to light. Taking part in the discussion which ensued 
were the Chairman, Messrs. C. J. Purnell, Sayers and Peach. A vote 
of thanks to Mr. Purnell was moved by the Chairman and seconded by 
Mr. Coutts. Mr. Sayers then rose to propose a vote of thanks to the 
Chairman and to the Islington Libraries’ Club for their hospitality and 
welcome: he wished specially to mention the name of Miss Skuse 
upon whom the organization of the refreshments had fallen; this was 
seconded by Mr. Young, and the meeting terminated. Refreshments 
were partaken of before and after the meeting. 

The next meeting will be held at the London Library, St. James’s 
Square, W.C., on Wednesday, 8th February, at 7.30 p.m., when C. T. 
Hagberg Wright, Esq., L.L.D., will deliver an address on “ Early 
Nineteenth Century Readers, and the Origin of the London Library.” 


a 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


oo 0 


CHELMSFORD PUBLIC LIBRARY. 


To the Editor of Tue Liprary Wor Lp. 

CHELMSFORD PusLic Liprary; Opened February, 1906. Lending 
Department on Safe-guarded Open-Access System. Reference 
Library : Open shelves. 


Issues in Lending to July 31st, 1907 wes 34,234 
” - »» 31st, 1908 oes 42,373 
” 99 » gist, 1909 oe 48,399 
= - » 31st, 1910 wae 48,794 
No. of volumes Found on shelves at Stock-taking 
per Stock Book. or officially charged to Borrowers. 
July 31st, 1908 1329 5,328 
31st, 1909 )—s_ 5§, 873 5,872 
» 3st, 1910 ©6663 1 6,631 


Sir,—A few days ago I received a type-written statement of three 
quarto sheets headed : 
Open ACCESS IN THE LENDING LIBRARY. 
Special Report of the Librarian to the Aberdeen Public Library Committee 
The librarian of the Aberdeen Public Library (according to this 
statement) is evidently not in favour of the open access system. 
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Included with this statement was a printed sheet headed : “Library 
News, No.8. The Fruits of Open Access or Free Admission of 
Borrowers to the Book Shelves of Public Libraries.” (There is no 
superscription or signature to indicate who is responsible). 

Then follows a list of towns, with misleading and misrepresentative 
statements as to the loss of books through the open access system, I 
will not comment on them, it has been done before, and open access 
librarians are fully cognisant of their source, and the prejudiced reason 
for their circulation. If the librarians had only themselves to consult 
they could be dropped into the waste-paper basket without any further 
consideration. 

But we must bear in mind that they are sent, not only to librarians 
and members of library committees, but to the town councillors as well, 
and there is always a certain proportion of these latter who have no 
sympathy whatever with Public Library work, whether adminstered per 
“open access” or per ‘‘indicator.” 

I ought to here mention that, included with the two documents 
above mentioned, was a type-written slip, purporting to be an extract 
from the Sussex Mews, to the effect that seventy-nine volumes were 
missing at the recent stocktaking, and that the chairman remarked that 
“these petty thefts took place in a// “éraries where they had the ofex 
access system.” It is not for me tocriticise the methods of the Brighton 
Public Library administration. 

On referring to Philip’s Libraries, &°c., Year Book | find that the 
lending library charging at Brighton is indicator and open access (no 
mention whether safe-guarded or not). Reference: Issue method. 

The same day I received these anonymous statements, I met a 
member of the town council here, and he said he had received a letter 
to the effect that over seventy books were missing at the Brighton 
stocktaking. I mention this incident because at the last meeting of 
my committee, I presented the results of our last stocktaking, when 
I had the pleasure of reporting every book accounted for. 

These misleading statements have been sent out at intervals 
before. Before my appointment here I found that councillors had been 
inundated with them, and I had a hard fight to get the open access 
system adopted. 

May I suggest that the Library Association obtain official statistics 
of last stocktaking from Public Libraries and classify the results under 
“ Safe-guarded Open Access Libraries,” “ Libraries with partial open 
access, #.¢., open shelves ” (quite another matter), and “ Issue systems, 
whether indicator or otherwise.” Copies of these might be printed for 
librarians to circulate amongst the members of their respective 
councils. 

So far as the Chelmsford Public Library is concerned, the safe- 
guarded open access system works admirably in conjunction with the 
classification adopted ; Mr. Aldred’s adaptation of Cutter. There would 
be a great outcry if we changed to the issue system, in fact, I do not 
hink the borrowers would tolerate it. 
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According to publlished accounts there is general satisfaction 
amongst the borrowers of those libraries where the old issue system 
has been superseded by open access, whilst a great proportion of the 
new libraries have adopted it. 

Users of the libraries are ratepayers, and others who are guaranteed 
by ratepayers, and in this respect they have a right to call the tune. It 
is for library authorities and their librarians to see that the tune is set 
in the right key—the Open key, if there are to be harmonious results ; 
now and again there will be discords from outside, caused by a 
performer sounding a trumpet of an obsolete type, and which is sadly 
out of tune. 

Yours faithfully, 


January 11th, 19th. Joun W. HowartTu. 


{It is interesting to note that both Mr. Fraser, of Aberdeen, and Mr. 
Roberts, of Brighton, have written to the Pudiishers’ Circular 
denying the accuracy of this anonymous writer’s statements.—ED. | 


To the Editor of Tue Liprary Wor Lp. 


Sir,—We are much obliged to you for copies of the scale 
of sizes for checking binding, and other purposes. We feel the 
more interested in this as it is arranged on precisely the same principle 
as the scale for these purposes which has been in use in this library for 
more than twenty years, We find it expedient to have the sizes 
graded by inches rather than by the standard sizes and folds of paper. 
We can speak with a great amount of experience of the utility of a 
scale such as this, for use in the manner indicated. 


Yours faithfully, 
F. T. BARRETT. 
The Mitchell Library, Glasgow, 
17th January, 1917 


T. BRIDE TECHNICAL LIBRARY.—Well-educated youth 
S wanted immediately as student assistant. Facilities for pro- 
fessional education. Applications in own handwriting to be 
addressed to the Clerk to the Governors, St. Bride Foundation, Bride 
Lane, E.C. 
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SOME AIDS TO READERS.* 
By Rosert T. Jones, Reference Library, William Brown St., Liverpool. 


o.6U8d «C68 


HEN the Public Library was in its infancy it was looked upon 
as being a mere storehouse, and the librarian a distributor of 
books. The librarian of to-day, however, must not only 

guard and preserve the books in his charge, but make them and their 
contents, as far as possible, accessible to all those who desire to consult 
them. 

The Public Libraries are rate-supported. The public, then, are 
their owners ; hence we as the guardians of ‘heir property should give 
them (as far as possible) the same liberty of access as the bookseller 
allows to his customers. Let the shelves strike the key-note of the 
whole administration. 

In these days nearly everyone is a reader, and the facilities for 
reading and studying have been considerably extended. The library 
in the first place, supplies the public with recreative reading. ‘To the 
masses of the people—hard-worked and leading humdrum lives—the 
novel comes as an open door to an ideal life, in the enjoyment of which 
they may forget for a time the hardships or the tedium of the real. 
Another proper and very worthy aim of the Public Library is the sup- 
plying of books on nearly every profession, art, or handicraft, so that 
workers in those departments who care to study may perfect themselves 
in their work. ‘The Public Library also helps in social and political 
education: in the training of citizens ; the school starts education for 
children, and the libraries carry it on so as to enable them to advance 
in life and become useful and valuable men and women. 

So, if the library is to perform the duties 1 have mentioned above, 
it is essential that all reasonable means should be employed, by which 
the readers may be enabled to utilize the library’s possibilities to the 
best advantage ; and all those organized efforts to bring the library into 
closer touch with the public—revealing to them the wealth of informa- 
tion which lies hidden in the volumes on the shelves—we may include 
in the term “aids to readers.” 

Now it is obviously impossible to include within this paper a 
complete review of a library’s activities: I can only hope to indicate a 
few of the methods by which we may make our library more useful and 
efficient. ‘The subsequent discussion will probably add to the total. 

I will first of all deal briefly with the working of a branch library 
and its various departments, and afterwards with the more important 
section of our work—the reference library. 

* Read before the Liverpool and District Association of Assistant Librarians, 
on Friday, February 3rd, 1911, at the Reference Library, Liverpool. 
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In a modern branch library, there are four main departments 
which a librarian has to control, namely, the lending or circulating 
library, the general reading-room and newsroom, the ladies’ room, and 
the juvenile department (both circulating library and reading room). 

Of these various departments I shall commence by dealing with 
the work of our libraries as applied to the juveniles ; and let me point 
out that the children are the citizens of the future, and therefore any 
work that the library can do in providing both amusement and educa- 
tion for the children is of great importance ; and probably the greatest 
aid a librarian can bring to bear upon the work among children is his 
own personal interest. 

The first important auxiliary aid in this direction is the catalogue. 
This should be compiled as simply as possible ; annotations should be 
added wherever necessary ; and the catalogue should always be sold at 
a very low price or given away gratis. 

At the Liverpool libraries the most recent juvenile catalogues are 
divided into three sections :—Section 1 (Non-fiction), being arranged 
alphabetically according to subjects, including Travel and descriptions 
of various countries, History and the lives of great people, Nature and 
Science, Music and Song; Section 2, showing under authors’ names 
and titles what school stories and tales of adventure, etc., are in the 
library ; and Section 3, the tales and adventures are entered under 
their subjects—so that, if the child wishes to read a tale concerning a 
particular country such as Canada, Australia, or a person famous in 
history, as in the case of Joan of Arc or Alfred the Great ; or an his- 
torical event as the Norman Conquest or the Crimean War, or in fact 
any of those subjects which interest all boys and girls—Submarines, 
Lighthouses, Mining, he (or she) will be able to turn to the catalogue 
and see what stories are available on the subject required. More than 
that, the titles have been added of those books in the library containing 
real accounts of the same places, people and great events—true stories 
that will be found quite as interesting as any the story-teller could 
relate toa child. If the child is in search of material for an essay, and 
the subject required cannot be found in the catalogue, he is advised to 
ask the librarian or assistant, and help will be given. Various adult 
privileges are given to the juvenile reader ; for instance, books which 
appear only in the adult catalogue and not in the juvenile may be lent 
if the librarian considers them suitable. 

The school authorities have joined forces with the librarians in 
bringing these privileges well before the children’s notice and per- 
suading them to become members of the library. It may be stated 
that lists of books selected from the catalogue are frequently drawn up 
by the teachers for the children. 

In the juvenile reading room every facility possible should be 
given to them. The catalogue should be displayed in a frame at a 
convenient height so that the smallest child can consult it. 

To attract them to the library reading room, it must be well 
supplied with picture magazines, and picture books generally. In 
some libraries, tables are set apart for those who desire to do home 
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work ; and suitable reference books are provided. Books are kept in 
reserve for juvenile and adult readers in the reading rooms, if they wish 
to continue the use of a work the succeeding evening. 

A semi-open-access is recommended for juveniles, the books 
being placed behind a wire netting so that the young reader may point 
out the particular book he desires to read. 

With regard to the lending department, be it ‘‘ closed” or “ open- 
access.” The librarian’s first duty is to bring the public into close 
contact with the books on the shelves. He should render all the 
assistance possible, and should treat boy and girl, man and woman, 
ignorant and learned, with a uniform good-temper and courtesy: this 
is the principal aid which is in the power of every librarian to give. 

In addition to the ordinary lending library ticket, the Liverpool 
Libraries Committee, in May, 1905, authorised the issue of a second 
ticket to enable students to obtain an additional book in one or other 
of the various departments of human knowledge or inquiry other than 
prose fiction. This boon has been highly appreciated, and numerous 
readers have availed themselves of this privilege. In certain libraries 
it is the custom to issue special tickets to teachers: which tickets 
enable them to obtain three or four works at a time. Special tickets 
for music are also issued. 

In addition to the general catalogue of the library and _ its 
necessary supplements, the provision of special reading lists is strongly 
desirable. The death of an eminent person, the springing into 
prominence of some political issue, the centenary of a great author or 
politician, all justify the compilation of a list showing the books, essays, 
and magazine articles which the library contains, bearing on the 
subject in question. 

It is useful too, particularly in a comparatively small library, 
to gradually accumulate analytical entries, in which are recorded the 
contents of books, articles in bound magazines, essays, &c. This 
analytical index may frequently answer the question addressed to the 
librarian by the reader, and enable him to provide the information 
required with the least loss of time. 

The “closed” library has its advantages in many ways, but of the 
two systems I think the ‘“‘ open-access” library apparently brings the 
public and stock into more intimate association, as the borrowers are 
allowed to go personally to the shelves and select their books. The 
‘*open-access” system is being established in many Public Libraries 
throughout Great Britain, and it has been stated that it will be the 
system adopted in almost every library throughout the country ere 
long. Time and experience alone will test this statement. 

Of course there are many disadvantages in the “ open-access,” 
two of the chief objections being: /irst/y, Increased opportunity for 
theft, and Secondly, Increased handling of books, which causes them to 
wear out quickly, and entails extra expense for binding. ‘The constant 
handling also frequently causes disarrangement of books on the shelves 
which means extra labour and expenditure of time. 
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But we are not concerned with the relative merits of the two 
systems, save as they affect the subject of this paper. ‘“‘ Open-access” 
(on the face of things) is unquestionably a greater “aid to readers” 
than the closed library. It enables readers to personally inspect the 
shelves and choose their own books; this, to the student is an 
undeniable privilege. 

From the point of view of the writer of this paper, however, there 
are many accessories necessary in an “open-access” library which come 
within the title “Aids to Readers.” There are, for instance, the 
classification guides and shelf labels: those aids which will enable a 
reader to find the particular class he desires to consult, with the least 
expenditure of time. These and other particulars are recorded in chapter 
fiteen of Mr. Duff Brown’s Ziérary Economy: and I am consequently 
absolved from trying to enumerate and explain them in this paper. 

One word must be said regarding the curd catalogue in use 
in the majority of “open-access” libraries. The most useful, perhaps, 
are those which are divided into two parts. In one cabinet is 
contained the classified list of books as they are arranged on the 
shelves. The second is a name catalogue, that is, a catalogue 
containing, not only books by a given author, but also works on that 
author. ‘To the first name is attached a printed index to subjects, 
which serves to indicate to the reader the exact classification letter or 
number, under which he will find the books he requires. 

The general reading room of a branch library usually contains 
newspapers, magazines, reference works, and a selection of books for 
free access. 

The newspapers should be selected with discretion. These chosen 
should cover a wide range of interest, some immediately local, others 
of neighbouring towns and districts, London dailies of course, and also 
papers published in the chief centres of the Kingdom, such as 
Birmingham, Leeds, Manchester, Glasgow, Dublin, &c. 

In a seaport like Liverpool, special attention should be given to 
everything relating to shipping. Every branch library should be furnished 
with a copy of the SAipping Gazette and Journal of Commerce. These 
papers being used not only by men, but also by women seeking 
information as to the whereabouts of husband, son, or brother. 
Therefore give the public every aid possible in this direction. 

A custom of recent years is to place on a stand the “ Persons 
Wanted ” page from the local daily papers. In Liverpool this page is 
placed on a board outside the Brown Library from 7.30 to 9.30 a.m. 
thus giving the unemployed an opportunity to seek for situations at the 
earliest possible moment in the day. 

One of the most perplexing problems which has occupied library 
authorities of recent years is the question of “ blacking-out” of sporting 
news from the various daily newspapers. ‘This question was brought 
about by the nuisance created by crowds of undesirables, who seized 
the papers at the opening hour simply to “ pick-out-the-winners,” and 
who therefore made it difficult for legitimate and orderly readers to 
consult the various business items, or obtain the ‘‘ News of the Day.” 
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This blotting-out of betting news I might term a negative “aid ”— 
as it prevents the misuse of the paper, and enables the legitimate reader 
to consult it. 

Then there are the current numbers of magazines and periodicals 
which deserve every attention possible, and should be kept up-to-date. 
Whatever method is adopted, be it ‘‘ Closed” or “ Open,” they should 
always be kept in order, either in an alphabetical or numerical sequence, 
as the case may be, so that the reader who desires to consult any 
magazine may do so without unnecessary trouble and delay. 

A method of interchanging expensive papers and magazines 
between the different reading rooms has been adopted at the Cardiff 
Public Libraries. This secures a wider supply of good reading matter 
for each branch. For instance, Blackwood’s Magazine, alter being 
placed for one month in one reading room is sent to another reading 
room for the next month, and so on, each room exchanging periodically 
with the other. Where a periodical is supplied second-hand a label is 
pasted inside the cover giving a list of reading rooms where the current 
number of that magazine may be seen if required. 

The general reading room of a branch will also contain works of 
reference, which usually consist of encyclopedias, dictionaries, gazetteers, 
year books, and one or two important directories. 

In a reading room of this description it is usual to have a few 
recently published books on “ open access "’ shelves. These should be 
carefully selected as representing ail the classes in the library. 

It is desirable, if possible, to set aside a room where ladies can 
have access to those magazines and papers which are of most interest 
to them, and where they can be away from the pernicious presence of 
“mere man.” The majority of the periodicals in the news and magazine 
rooms are understood and appreciated by women, therefore, why not 
allow them to be enjoyed under the most comfortable and attractive 
conditions ? 

I might mention here that a special system has been recently 
introduced in the lending libraries department of the Liverpool Public 
Libraries, this being a depdt wherein are stored specially selected books 
for circulation throughout the lending libraries. The branch libraries 
have now become so numerous that it is impossible to purchase for a// 
the libraries copies of a// the books the committee would like to 
provide. It was therefore decided to maintain a stock of books at 
each library suitable for the locality and to organise a central depot 
from which each library may borrow. The stock in the depdt consists 
of foreign literature, and books which are either too costly or not in 
sufficiently frequent demand to be placed in all the branch libraries. 
The librarian in charge of the depdt arranges interchanges of books 
between the libraries as the demands of readers necessitate, and, as his 
department is connected by telephone with them, this can be done 
with the utmost expedition. The depdt will have a manuscript 
catalogue of the contents of all the branch libraries in order that the 
interchange of books may be facilitated. A catalogue of books in the 
depét has been compiled and copies have been distributed to all the 
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branch libraries, and sold at a very low sum. The use already made of 
this department has fully demonstrated its necessity and possibilities. 

Travelling libraries have been adopted in many Public Libraries, 
especially in America. Although the origin of this travelling library is 
British, our American friends have taken greater strides in this direction. 
In Liverpool this idea was adopted some years ago. This was for the 
purpose of supplying books to the workmen at the Liverpool Waterworks 
at Vyrnwy, North Wales. The method of supplying these books to the 
men at Vyrnwy is by sending them in a box designed so as to form a 
cupboard. This case holds some one hundred and fifty volumes. 
Periodically the case is sent back to the library for the books to be 
changed. This scheme has proved a great success and is appreciated 
by the men. 

But in America the form of a travelling library is that of a specially 
designed car for the storing of books, which is sent to the rural districts 
to deliver books to the inhabitants who live too far out of town. They 
also employ other methods far too numerous to mention here. 

Before I conclude this portion of my paper I must at least refer to 
the books provided for the blind. These, in Liverpool, are stored in 
the central library, and may be obtained through any branch lending 
library. The catalogue is provided free of cost. We are glad to think 
that, in this way, and through the generosity of Miss M. L. Hornby, 
we are able to “aid” those readers who are to some extent unable to 
aid themselves. 

Of all the departments connected with a library the reference 
department is admittedly the most important. 

It is difficult to summarise the advantages which may be reaped 
with such facilities as a thoroughly equipped reference library affords ; 
and, indeed, they are outside the province of this paper. It is only 
possible for me to refer briefly to a few of the many methods which are 
adopted to make such a reference library useful and efficient. In the 
first place it is necessary to keep special reference books close at hand, 
so arranged as to be readily available. 

In the Liverpool reference library special reference works are 
placed on counters round the room, to which readers have free access. 
These books were found to be in greater demand than the other refer- 
ence works and were placed in the room to assist the readers. The 
books consist chiefly of modern encyclopzedias, dictionaries of languages, 
collected biographies, peerages, gazetteers, concordances, year-books, &c. 

There are many people who visit libraries merely for business 
purposes, who come in and make a hasty reference and go out again as 
soon as they have satisfied their requirements ; therefore it is necessary 
to place such works as these at their disposal as near to the entrance as 
possible. 

Then the catalogue, which is a very important factor of such an 
institution, must be kept up-to-date, whatever method is adopted be it 
“ Printed,” “ Sheaf,” or ‘‘Card.” This point of my paper I intend to 
pass over, as it has already been so ably dealt with by one of our lady 
members some few weeks ago. 
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One point I might mention, however, and that is with reference to 
the special list which shows the latest additions (as the specimen dis- 
played): the entries, as you can see, being broadly classified under 
main headings. This list should be displayed in a prominent position 
in the room so that all readers can immediately see it. Another way 
of advertising new books added to the library is by placing them on a 
stand in the reading-room ; the stand being, of course, accessible to 
the readers, and the books obtained without the preliminary trouble of 
writing out a slip. If both the typewritten list and the open-access 
shelves are adopted, an asterisk in the typewritten list will serve to 
denote which books are available on the open shelves, the remainder 
having to be applied for by slip in the ordinary way. 

The magazines must not be forgotten. These should be given 
careful attention, always kept up to date, and occupy a prominent 
position in the room. 

With regard to the magazine list, a useful method of grouping all 
magazines of particular subjects together is to form an alphabetico- 
classified list. For instance, a reader wishing to consult all the 
periodicals in the building trade will find under the heading 
“ Building ”— 

Builder, 
Builder’s Journal, 
Building News, 
Clerk of Works’ Association Journal, 
Concrete, 
Master Builder, 
with reference : ‘‘ see also Architecture.” 

This list, of course, will be additional to the ordinary alphabetical 
list of titles. 

Another important feature in the reference library is the index 
cabinet. This is a special, analytic catalogue after the most devoted 
librarian’s heart—not necessarily, however, for publication. This full 
and exhaustive catalogue of the library, though only manuscript or type- 
written, is an aid of incalculable value, for it answers many questions 
that readers ask concerning the resources of the library, and by so doing 
the library becomes deep rooted in popular as well as scholarly regard. 
Moreover, the expense is only a matter of devoted and sustained 
labour. 

It often happens that important topics engaging the public mind 
are not adequately supplied by the books in the library. It may be 
that nothing later has been published in book form, or that the funds 
of the library are too low to justify the purchase of a new book on the 
subject, if costly. An admirable aid in these circumstances are the 
articles in the current magazines, if these are catalogued as they appear 
month by month. 

At the Croydon Public Library the principal contents of the main 
magazines are indexed and classified, the cards being placed in slots on 
an open board on screen. Anyone, therefore, who is interested in 
Sociology, or in Politics, may see at a glance what articles have been 
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written bearing upon the subject in which he is particularly interested. 
The cards recording the most important of these articles are afterwards 
inserted in the general card catalogue: the remainder are kept in 
another drawer for reference purposes. 

Another very valuable method of advertising the contents of a 
library, is the organisation of “ Book Exhibitions.” In Liverpool, 
special exhibitions have been held of books on the fine and industrial 
arts. In the case of the latter, circulars were sent to the principal 
workshops advertising the exhibition, and tickets of admission were 
issued. Such exhibitions have proved of great value, and one 
frequently heard the remark that they (the visitors) were entirely 
unaware that the library contained such a wealth of useful material, 
And, after all, it is in this revealing to the public of the unknown 
resources of the Public Library, that the main work of the librarian lies. 
And any “aid” by which the general utility of a library can be 
increased should be encouraged. 

Occasional exhibitions may also be held of books, prints, &c., 
dealing with eminent persons, centenaries, and matters of local 
interest: these also are valuable library aids. 

In a Public Library where they possess a large collection of 
directories, a special room should be set apart for that purpose. They 
should be kept in good repair, and always up to date. 

These directories should be kept on open shelves, and an assistant 
placed in charge of them to keep the books in order. To be able to 
answer many of the enquiries in this department an assistant with a 
good geographical knowledge should be appointed: this, of course, is 
only possible in the largest Public Libraries. Generally speaking, an 
alphabetical! list must suffice. 

This department should also have a telephone, so that business 
men, instead of having to leave their offices to make a moment’s con- 
sultation, may ring up this portion of the library and be furnished with 
what they desire with as little delay as possible. 

Free lectures are other aids of great value. They are an 
admirable advertisement, and like every other progressive undertaking, 
the library needs to be kept well “fin the public eye.” But more than 
this, the object of lectures is to help in the work of education, and they 
should not only entertain and instruct, but also create a desire for 
further knowledge. ‘The list of books drawn up representative of a 
few of the best works the library possesses, on the subject of the lecture 
is usually appended on the programmes. 

Juvenile lectures have also had considerable success: the lectures 
being of a popular character, and attractive to children, and illustrated 
with lantern slides. The school teachers have been encouraged to 
assist the library authorities in this direction, and this has been carried 
out with the greatest success. 

In bringing this very incomplete and inadequate paper to a close, 
let me mention the possibilities which may accrue from a judicious 
policy of advertising. In many places the list of new books is sent to 
the local newspaper, and printed in its columns. For a small charge, 
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arrangements can be made by which “pulls” of this list may be 
obtained ; and these may be distributed gratis. But apart from such a 
practical question—the main thing is to so advertise your library as to 
draw in your readers ; and when you have attracted them, endeavour 
by a persistent and consistent enthusiasm, so to organise your “aids,” 
that they will afford satisfaction, and prove that the Public Library is a 
boon to be appreciated, and an educational institution of the highest 
order. 


>< 


THE L.S.D. OF SAFE-GUARDED OPEN 
ACCESS IN LENDING LIBRARIES. 


oo °O 


O enter into any discussion in 1911 upon the relative merits of 
open access v. closed systems promises a more equal combat, 
for the advocate of open access now has at hand sufficient data, 

obtained after earnest experiments made in British municipal libraries, 
to prove the economic value of the system, while his opponents (their 
numbers considerably lessened through conversion) have materially 
weakened their case by reiterated arguments against open access based 
only on efhica/ grounds. Corporate bodies to-day cannot intelligently 
make parade of a pharasaical spirit of ‘‘ my brother’s keeper” brand, 
for the economic principles involved in any undertaking are more uni- 
versally appreciated and understood by the parties most interested—the 
ratepayers and residents—and ratepayers are too seldom consulted on 
the policy to be adopted in a library, notwithstanding that they (and 
generations following) naturally do, and will have, a more active and 
monetary and vital interest in a municipal library’s policy than can have 
three years’ (or shorter) tenure council or committee men. 

In these days of advanced social reform, we may hope to hear 
less of the excuse that open access may work well in one place and not 
in another. The attitude of the public towards a rate-supported library 
is, after all, largely influenced by the attitude of the library authority 
toward themselves ; and inferences, in public and in committee, when 
Open access is in question, as to a probable reading public’s honesty 
and good citizenship is rather out of place coming from council or 
committee men representing that public, and not coming seldom from 
employees paid out of rates contributed by that public. Certainly it is 
not within an administrative body’s power to select the immediate 
population to be served by the library, but it is within their power to 
draw up the library bye-laws and regulations as to provide for the 
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control and conduct of the public in any library (structural peculiarities 
excepted) in any district, in any place, by any efficient staff—admit this, 
and any rejection of the consideration of the open access system 
because of the “‘population’s unsuitability” reflects upon the capabilities 
of the library authority members and the administrative abilities of 
their staff. 

Risk of theft has been one of the chief arguments raised against 
open access (even the most modern safe-guarded systems) by the closed 
or indicator school; but to-day this anomaly exists (and requires 
explanation)—many supporters of the closed method (to support their 
side) have not infrequently held up as ‘‘ horrible examples” extra- 
ordinary cases of losses occurring in American xon-safe-guarded 
libraries, and yet, with a spirit at variance with their convictions (?), 
have shown their practical sympathy with the broadest principles of 
open access by installing in their lending departments revolving cases 
and book troughs, whilst open shelves in their reading-rooms allow 
direct access to many valuable reference books to all and sundry. A 
safe-guarded open access scheme at least ensures that if a book is 
“taken” 2¢ is ¢aken by a person holding a borrower's ticket. 

The “ saving” likely to be effected by the adoption of open access 
cannot always be represented by pounds, shillings and pence, for in a 
library, as in an industrial undertaking, there are economies making for 
efficiency which cannot show in a cash statement or justly be allocated 
to any particular ledger entry. Taking L. §. D. letter by letter may 
illustrate this. 


L. 

Pounds may be saved in the fittings of a new Open Access library 
as against a Closed library. In the former wide and massive counters, 
tall and ornate screens and costly indicators are absent. The book- 
stacks are usually less in height than those in Closed libraries, 
consequently opportunity is afforded for a better (and often more 
economical) distribution of LIGHT, natural and artifical. There is the 
LABOUR saved to the persons of borrowers and library assistants, for 
the former in libraries where there is open access to all departments 
wastes no time and energy making useless journeys to and from 
catalogue stands to indicator before finding a book marked IN, while 
assistants under the system by the simpler method of charging, and the 
adjacency of issue and return counters, can, in a shorter time and with 
less fatigue, cope with abnormally heavy issues and still do the routine 
work thoroughly. 


Ss. 


The controlling influence of Open Access upon STOCK 
SELECTION and STOCK upkeep must be emphasized. Some 
system of fairly close classification must be adopted if the scheme is to 
be a success, here then is provided a direct means of preserving 
proportions in the various classes, while the need for filling in gaps in 
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specific subjects will require at the hands of the librarian some know- 
ledge of really up-to-date bibliographical sources, and a greater 
necessity for care in the choice of editions as regards paper, type and 
bindings of books which are to be placed on the shelves to be handled 
by the Public. More attention will be called for also as to the 
condition of the books. The poor economic policy of “bulking” 
stock has little chance under open access, for astute borrowers will see 
from the shelf-registers and by the books which are in, the quality and 
quantity of stock representing the subject in which they are interested. 
“ Bulking ” has been common in libraries of the Closed type, where a 
large printed catalogue can represent a small and indifferent stock and 
the entries under many important subjects consist merely of analyticals. 
There is also the advantages of the open access in point of deterioration 
of stock, for by the very necessity of the system a personal visit must 
be made to the library if one is to be personally suited, hence there is 
likely to be less ill-usage of books in their conveyance from and to 
the library than whereas is so common in the case of closed libraries 
in large cities—irresponsible messengers, often the reverse of clean, are 
employed. Besides under the open access there is more chance of 
immediate detection of marks of ill-usage on a_ book’s return. 
Weeding-out, too, is facilitated by there being no costly printed 
catalogue as an excuse for preserving literary remains merely because 
of the insertion of their epitaphs therein, nor is there the opportunity 
of making the lending department shelves the resting-place literally and 
litter-ally, for “ gifts ” falling to pieces at the moment of giving, through 
a process of natural decay. 


D. 

The necessity for keeping well-dusted books to be handled by the 
public, the usually narrow entrance and exit doors admitting less dust 
from the street perhaps, and the absence of the “ companion” element 
and their stour and glaub will do much to minimise the dust problem. 
More direct co-operation with a library’s activities is secured by the 
borrower’s personal visits, and repeated visits will not fail to engender 
more direct sympathy with the library’s aim to be regarded as a useful 
municipal institution ; and, that accomplished, will mean in the long 
run that when the question of increased library rates arise the public 
will better appraise the value of the return received for their 
contribution. 
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ANOTHER FEATURE OF DOUBTFUL 
LITERATURE. 


o.oo «(68 


R. D. T. HOLMES, author of that delightful book entitled 
M Literary Tours in Scotland has just published a series of 
impressions entitled 4 Scot in France and Switzerland, 
published by Alexander Gardner, Paisley. Our readers will remember 
Mr. Holmes as the gentleman who toured through Scotland, estab- 
lishing small village libraries on behalf of Mr. Coats of Ferguslie. The 
book under notice consists of a number of disconnected observations 
made during a residence in France and visits to Switzerland, which are 
full of shrewd sayings, and kindly reflections on the men, manners, and 
sights of those two countries. The book has a distinct literary flavour, 
and is written with much spirit and character. The following extract 
entitled “ The Principle of opposition” gives a somewhat novel view of 
the effects of reading certain kinds of books, and is a fitting supplement 
to Miss Bacon’s article on Fiction, which appeared in our November 
number. 

“ Does the reading of bad and unsavoury books always exercise a 
deleterious influence on the mind? Before answering such a question 
it is necessary to remember that there is a certain “principle of 
opposition” in most men which leads them, in many cases, in a 
direction contrary to the author’s intention. In olden times, Spartan 
boys were taught to love sobriety by being shown degraded people in 
a state of helpless intoxication. It must be remembered, too, that 
many of the authors used for high educational purposes the Latin and 
Greek classical writers, and our old dramatists are studded with 
passages dealing with human infirmities. Many of the passages may be 
usefully perused, on Spartan principles; but there is always a danger 
that the art and beauty of the language, by giving pleasure, may 
prevent the desirable reaction of loathing with respect to the 
subject-matter. Then, too, the original sin of the reader may be 
notably worsened if his mind lingers too much on unwholesome details, 
even though, as in theology, these details are associated with 
denunciation and warnings. In my opinion, all literature of an 
unedifying kind should be kept from young people; and I think it 
unfortunate that so much rubbish, both secular and sacred, should be 
put into the hands of the rising generation. 

On the other hand, we may err by excess of care. <A French 
writer tells us that, on one occasion, when storm-stayed in a Swiss 
mountain inn, he could at first find but one book in the place where- 
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with to solace his leisure. That book was a treatise on Duty, by Jules 
Simon, a book of high tone and strict precepts. He read it most 
carefully, and found himself becoming wickeder the more he studied it. 
The spirit of contradiction was on him. Thoughts of murder, theft, 
and arson took possession of his soul, simply because these and other 
sins were so mercilessly condemned by his text-book. He began to 
wish the weather would clear up and the snow melt away, in order that 
he might inaugurate a career of unbridled crime. By good luck, how- 
ever, he chanced to light upon a stray volume of Paul de Kock, and 
that was the means of bringing him back to thoughts of righteousness. 

It is good, both for old and young, that virtue should not be 
associated with boredom and sermonising. How often do we hear it 
said in Scotland, that excessive strictness of upbringing produces the 
most deplorable results! The ideal state of mental health is that 
which finds the literature of squalor insufferably wearisome. 


THE ARTIFICIAL ILLUMINATION OF 
LIBRARIES. 


()* January 16th and 31st, joint meetings were held of the 
Illuminating Engineering Society and the Library Association, 
at the rooms of the Royal Society of Arts, when a long and 
interesting discussion took place as to the principles which should 
govern the artificial lighting of library buildings. The subject was 
introduced in papers by Mr. James Duff Brown, Islington, and 
L. Stanley Jast, who stated the problems, and Mr. John Darch, who 
took the technical side, and illustrated his remarks with numerous 
diagrams and plans. The discussion was so prolonged that two 
evenings had to be devoted to it, and many diverse views were 
expressed. On the whole, opinion, both expert and lay, was to the 
effect that a general scheme of diffused lighting, plus point lighting 
where necessary was best. This valuable discussion, and the papers, 
with illustrations, will be published in the ///uminating Engineer, for 
February and March, 1911, and every librarian should secure the 
numbers for the valuable suggestions on shades, lamps, etc., which 


they contain. 
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[Personal and other paragraphs intended jor this column should be sent 
to the Editor, Library World, clo Lipraco Ltp., 60, Wilson 
Street, London, E.C., mot later than the 10th of the month.) 


N important addition to the University Presses of the country has 
just been made by the establishment of the University of 
London Press at offices in Maddox Street, W. A committee 

of the Senate last year invited Mr. J. Y. W. MacAlister of the Royal 
Society of Medicine to formulate a scheme for founding a press 
company to carry on officially the work of printing and publishing 
under the auspices of the University of London, and in consultation 
with the Press Committee of the Senate. This has now been accom- 
plished by the formation of a company of which Mr. J. Y. W. 
MacAlister is chairman. It is expected that, owing to the amount of 
work to be handled, a working capital of £50,000 will be required. 
Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton will act as publishers, and Messrs. 
Richard Clay & Sons, Ltd., as printers for the Press. The following 
circular has just been issued which will give some idea of this important 
enterprise : 
‘ebruary 13th, 1911. 

Dear Sirx,—In all probability you have already heard that THE 
UNIVERSITY OF LoNDON Press has been established for the purpose of 
doing all the printing and publishing work of the University, and of carrying 
on the general business of printers and publishers. 

The Senate of the University has arranged that the first profits of the 
Press shall be charged with the building up of a Reserve Fund for the 
purpose of producing books which, in the opinion of the Press Committee of 
the Senate, ought to be published, although not likely to be commercially 
profitable, and we are very anxious that this fund should be available at the 
earliest possible date 

We trust that in this we shall have the support, not only of those 
directly connected with the University, but of every well-wisher of the 
University, who desires to see it take its appropriate position in the world 
of letters 

This special object of the University of London Press can be most 
directly and immediately helped by sending, and influencing others to send, 
to the Press printing and publishing work of all kinds, and in taking this 
course the best interests of the individuals or institutions for whom the work 
is done will certainly also be served. 

The Press has at its service one of the finest printing equipments in the 
Kingdom with establishments both in London and thecountry. The most 
urgent work, when production is a question of hours, will be done in 
London ; while other work will be done in the country, where the conditions 
will enable the Press to produce work at a lower cost than in London. 

We believe that for many publications it must be an undoubted advan- 
tage to appear with the imprimatur of a great University, and that the 
arrangements which we have made for publishing and distributing books 

secure for the Press the services of efficient agents not only in the chief 
centres of the United Kingdom but in the Colonies and the United States. 
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In addition to such books as may be issued with the imprimatur of the 
University we can offer all the advantages of our organisation to those who 
wish to produce books of a different class. 

You are cordially invited to visit the offices of the Press, and the 
manager, Mr. W. Moxon Browne, will gladly give you all necessary inform- 
ation as to details, and will, on request, submit estimates for every kind of 
printing and publishing 

At the same time we trust that you will favour the Press by making any 
suggestions which may occur to you for furthering its interests, especially in 
regard to books or series which in your experience are needed in connection 
with University work. 

Very faithfully yours, 
J. Y. W. MacAttster, Chairman) 
Ceci Cray 
T. Grecory Foster 
S. L. Loney 
Rk. J. WALKER 
S. Russett WELLS 
J. E. Hopper WILLIAMs 


Directors. 


A BRONZE portrait-bust of Mr. David Scott, the librarian of Peterhead, 
was recently unveiled and placed in the Public Library, and a plaster 
replica was also presented to Mr. Scott. The busts were the work of 
Mr. H. Gambley, A.R.S.A., of Edinburgh, and are striking likenesses 
of one of the best known figures in Peterhead. 

A PARAGRAPH has been going the round of the press concerning the 
favourite books of the London school children, and a list has been 
issued of such books in the order of their popularity. Instead of this 
list being composed of books read or requisitioned by the children, it 
is simply a list of book-prizes which have been chosen from the L.C.C. 
catalogue by the teachers as rewards for their scholars. The list, so 
made up, differs widely from the list of the most popular books actually 
read by children in Public Libraries. With few exceptions, Andersen, 
Grimm, and the fairy anthologies of Andrew Lang are far ahead of any 
others. 

Apropos of a conscience-stricken borrower who recently sent to the 
London Library the published price of some books which he had 
taken out of the institution years ago and forgotten to return, a 
contemporary relates the following :—A visitor was being shown round 
a library by the owner, and admired it very much. He asked for 
advice about book-collecting. ‘‘ My advice.” said the collector, “is simple 
Never lend books.” ‘“ Never lend books,” said the enquirer, rather 
mystified. ‘‘No, never lend books. Do you see these shelves 
(indicating with a sweep of his arm a couple of thousand books or so). 
Well, every one of these was borrowed.”’ 

THE elementary school children in Halifax are occasionally taken to 
the Central Library, Belle Vue, where the open-access system, the 
reference library, and other details are explained to them. On return- 
ing to school the children write essays giving their opinions on the 
visit. One boy recently wrote: “We had a good look round the 
lending department, studying the curious and brainy methods which 
make the work of the librarian and his staff easy and interesting. The 
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collection of books are organised very sensibly, and are suitable for all 
sexes.” Another boy described the reference department as “a room 
where you can look at a book, but not take it away.” A third boy 
writes, describing what he saw in the reference department: “ One of 
the autographs was written by Henry the Seventh, but we could not 
read it, because it was so badly written. ‘Then another one was written 
by Lord Macaulay and the writing was awful.” Hadifax Evening 
Paper. 

Tue Libraries Committee of the Deptford Borough Council, in a 
scheme for the working of the staff at the Public Libraries, state that 
they are of opinion that all female assistants should be required to 
resign on marriage. ‘The General Purposes Committee agree with the 
scheme, and suggest the Council to adopt it. A similar policy is 
pursued at Islington and elsewhere. 

Tue Public Libraries Committee of Deptford Borough Council report 
having received forty-four applications from architects desirous of 
sending in plans for the Central Library. After having considered the 
letters, etc., the committee have decided to invite the following gentle- 
men to submit designs :—Mr. Maurice B. Adams, F.R.I.B.A., Bedford 
Park, Chiswick, W.; Messrs. Castle & Warren, ‘Talbot House, Arundel 
Street, Strand, W.C.; Messrs. Eedle & Meyers, 8, Railway Approach, 
London Bridge, S.E.; Mr. S. K. Greenslade, A.R.I.B.A., 11, Gray’s 
Inn Square, W.C.; Mr. A. L. Guy, F.R.I.B.A., 4, Verulam Buildings, 
Gray’s Inn, W.C.; Mr. H. T. Hare, F.R.I.B.A., 13, Hart Street, 
Bloomsbury Square, W.C.; Messrs. Newman & Newman, 31, Tooley 
Street, London Bridge, S.E. ; Messrs. North & Robin, 99, Regent 
Street, W.; Mr. S. B. Russell, F.R.1.B.A., 11, Gray’s Inn Square, W.C.; 
Mr. A. S. Tayler, A.R.I.B.A., 27, Old Queen Street, Westminster, S.W.,; 
Sir A. Brumwell Thomas, 37, Old Queen Street, Queen Anne’s Gate, 
S.W.; Messrs. Young & Horsley, Amberley House, 12, Norfolk Street, 
Strand, W.C. 

THE opening, on January 25th, of the Public Library at Heckmondwike, 
was a very successful function. There was a large and influential attend- 
ance at the library, presided over by Mr T. Redfearn, Chairman of the 
Urban Council, who filled the position at the last moment in the 
absence of Mr. Josiah Rhodes, donor of above £100 worth of books, 
who was kept away by indisposition. 

The cost of erecting the library has been borne by Dr. Carnegie, 
who gave £2,538 for the purpose, and the site was given by the late 
Sir T. F. Firth, who also contributed £100 towards the purchase of 
books. The library is starting with an equipment of five thousand 
volumes. 

The opener was Mr. W. E. Firth (younger son of Sir Thomas) who 
has contributed #50 to the book fund. 

A MEETING of the committee appointed by the Town Council of Perth 
to make arrangements in connection with the visit of the Library 
Association to the city in September next, was held in the Sandeman 
Library, Lord Provost McNab presiding. 
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The Lord Provost stated that Sir John A. Dewar, M.P., had agreed 
to accept nomination as President of the Association for the ensuing 
year. The meeting in making arrangements for the visit appointed 
Finance, Music and Excursion Committees. 

The meetings of the Association will commence on September 4th 
and will extend over the week. The business proper will occupy three 
days. There will be a formal reception of the delegates by the Magis- 
trates and Town Council, a garden party at Dupplin Castle, and various 
excursions. ‘The delegates will number about four hundred, and many 
will be accompanied by their wives and lady friends. 

THE Hereford Public Library and Museum Committee have accepted 
the tender of Messrs. E. W. Wilks & Son, Hereford, to carry out the 
extensions at the library for the sum of £3,500. 

Mr. Charles Thornton Pulley, of Lower Eaton,, Herefordshire, 
has promised another £1,000, making £2,000 which he had given to 
the fund started by his late uncle, Sir Joseph Pulley, Baronet, in 1901. 

The safe-guarded open access system will be adopted in the new 
lending department, size of room 58 feet by 39 feet. 

An art gallery of the same size will be provided on the first floor, 
on the same level as the present museum. 

The extensions will be completed about August next. 

His Gracious Majesty the King commanded that a volume of Mr. 
James Cassidy’s new book //ack Humphrey (Walter Scott Publishing 
Co., Ltd.) be sent him. This royalcommand was complied with. Two 
previous books, Love is Love and The Gift of Life: A Romance, were 
accepted by the late King Edward and Queen Victoria respectively. 
AN interesting report on the progress of the work on the Reference 
Library catalogue during the past year was submitted by the chief 
librarian (Mr. G. T. Shaw) at the meeting of the Liverpool Library, 
Museums, and Arts Committee, yesterday, Mr. F. J. Leslie (chairman) 
presiding. 

The report stated that the cataloguing staff had been engaged in 
cataloguing completely in manuscript card form all the additions to 
the library since the publication of part three of the general catalogue 
in 1891. The work was begun on the 14th February last, and, 
allowing for interruptions, the actual time devoted to it was about 
eight months. The staff had (1) to catalogue completely all books 
added to the library from January rst, 1910; (2) to catalogue com- 
pletely all books added to the library between 1893 and December 
31st, 1909; and (3) to revise all the entries (25,000) made between 
1891 and 1893. All the additions to the library since January rst, 
1910, had been completely catalogued. These numbered 6,600. 
The number of entries made for books added between 1893 and 
December 1909, was now over 2,800. In addition 4,000 abbreviated 
entries for the books added during 1910 had been typed for the card 
cabinets in the Picton reading-room. Economy of space in the Picton 
reading room and the necessity for substituting a more handy means 
of referring to the many thousands of entries had led to the preparing 
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of a sheaf catalogue. The abbreviated entries were therefore typed 
in duplicate and separately, one copy being made for the card cabinet 
and the other for the sheaf catalogue. Four thousand of each style 
have been typed. 

The card catalogue in the Picton reading room, containing the 
abbreviated entries for all the books added since 1891, had been 
re-arranged, the principal headings had been sub-divided, and nearly 
600 guide blocks inserted. The wear and tear of these cards was very 
great, and nearly 16,600 had been re-typed during the year. Although 
the cataloguing staff would not be ready to take the three printed 
volumes of the catalogue in hand for some time, the work of preparing 
parts 2 and 3 (part 1 would have to be entirely re-catalogued) would 
be undertaken during the current year. This work would be allocated 
to certain of the branch library staffs, and executed under the direction 
of the deputy-librarian (Mr. Curran). A classified list of the current 
magazines and periodicals taken in the Picton reading room had been 
made, a manuscript index of the prints in the Hornby Library 
compiled, and entries numbering nearly 17,000 had been made under 
the names of both the painters and engravers. An index of the 
portraits in this collection had also been compiled. There were 5,944 
entries, of which over goo had been typed for a sheaf catalogue. This 
catalogue of portraits had long been wanted. During the year the 
assistant in charge of the Picton reading room had been checking the 
entries in part 1 of the new edition of Sonnenschein’s Best Books. 
This part contained the classes theology, mythology, and philosophy. 
Sooner or later lists of books which the committee would be recom- 
mended to purchase will be compiled from this work. 

The report was adopted. 

Alderman Crosthwaite paid a compliment to the chief librarian 
and his staff for the excellent results which the report revealed. A 
large amount of intricate detail had had to be mastered. 

The Chairman,—lI entirely agree with you, it is most satisfactory. 
Liverpool Daily Courier. 


o< 


NEW BRANCH LIBRARIES AT BOLTON. 


olUc8lCU8 


HE Elevations of the three new Carnegie Branch Libraries at 
Bolton were given in the February (1910) number of the 
Library World, and in this number we are illustrating for the 
information of librarians the floor plans of the buildings. Bolton and its 
chief librarian (Mr. Archibald Sparke, F.R.S.L.) are to be congratulated 
on having three of the best branch libraries in the Kingdom, in situation, 
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elevation, and internal arrangements, we know, because we have seen 
them, and it isa feather in the cap of Mr. Sparke to have supervised 
the erection of the buildings, and to find that they have not exceeded 
the amount generously provided by Dr. Andrew Carnegie of £5,000 
each. 

During the three months they have been open the total issues of 
books for home reading has been 63,616, the books in the open cases 
in the reading rooms and children’s halls are not counted. 

It is interesting to note that at the open access branch (Great 
Lever) the issue is the lowest of the three, but the class of reading there 
is slightly better than at the other two branches. It is found that many 
borrowers prefer to bring a list of books required, and not to pass the 
barrier to the shelves, others seem somewhat shy and awkward and take 
the first book they come to. No complaints, however, are heard, and 
the experiment is being carefully watched, and with considerable 
interest. Several deputations from other towns have visited the new 
libraries and have expressed themselves as delighted with the arrange- 
ments. 


DESCRIPTIONS OF THE NEW BRANCH LIBRARY BUILDINGS AT BOLTON. 


Astley Bridge Branch Library.—The new branch library is erected 
on a very central site. While near the main road, it is away from the 
direct noises, and there are good lights on all sides. The total area of 
the land is 602 square yards, and the new buildings occupy 413 square 
yards. 

The principal entrance at the corner of the building gives access 
through a vestibule into the spacious central hall for borrowers. The 
lending library, in the centre of the building, provides shelving accom- 
modation for 10,000 volumes, with lights in the semi-circular ceiling 
and large windows at end. The men’s reading room, 509 ft. long by 
234 ft. wide, is at the back and fitted for sixty readers, though more can 
be arranged for if necessary. On the front the ladies’ reading and 
writing room is placed and has accommodation for eighteen readers. 
Access to the children’s reading and writing room is by a separate 
entrance from the street, and is so situated as to be under the control 
of the assistants in the lending library. 

There is an airy feeling and very good light in the spacious and 
lofty rooms, and through glazed and arcaded screens the library staff 
has com; lete oversight of all parts. The architectural treatment of the 
interior, while being interesting and artistic, is free from unnecessary 
ornamentation, and the tile dadoes form part of a quiet decorative 
scheme. On the lower floor are rooms for the staff, store rooms, book 
repair rooms, and the usual accessories of a fully-equipped branch 
library. The buildings throughout are solid and substantial ; polished 
oak is used in the doorways and for the furnishings. ‘The heating and 
ventilation are on a combined system. Ample free heating surface is 
provided to thoroughly warm the rooms in the cold weather, and the 
ventilation allows for a constant supply, at a low level, of fresh air, 
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which is warmed when required. In the roofs the exhausts are arranged 
in three sections, and directly take away the foul air by means of 
electric fans. 

Externally, the buildings form a striking and impressive block in 
the Renaissance style of architecture, with the walls of Ruabon red 
bricks and Yorkshire stone dressings, carefully detailed. A drawing of 
the buildings was hung on the line at last year’s exhibition of the Royal 
Academy. 

Messrs. Bradshaw & Gass, F.R.1.B.A., of Bolton and London, are 
the architects, their designs having been selected in competition. 


The Halliwell Branch Library is built upon a site given by 
Herbert Shepherd-Cross, Esq., and his two Nephews. From the 
accompanying plan it will be seen that the main entrance is arranged 
in the centre of the building. The accommodation comprises a lending 
library of 10,000 volumes, a general reading room, size 57-ft. by 
28-ft., a ladies reading and writing room, size 21-ft by 28-ft., also 
a reading and writing room for children, size 35-ft. 6-in. by 28-ft., with 
separate entrance. In the basement is the heating chamber, filing 
room, staff room, with lavatory and store room. All floors have 
granolithic finish on concrete, covered with linoleum. The floors to 
vestibules are laid with polished stone flags of two colours in a diaper 
pattern. The walls to public rooms are tiled to a height of 4-ft. 
Screens to vestibules, counter-framing, and swing doors to entrances 
are of oak, fumed a rich brown, and oil polished to match the furniture. 

The two entrance hall windows, of stained glass, are treated in a 
simple Renaissance style of Italian work in character with the general 
design of the building. The groundwork of the windows is in Norman 
slab glass of lustrous brilliance, giving the maximum amount of light 
and the maximum of jewel-like brilliance. In the centre of the 
windows are medallion subjects. On the one side Milton, in his 
blindness, dictating his great work to his daughter, who acts as his 
amanuensis, whilst the faithful servitor listens in wondering admiration. 
On the other side Shakespeare is depicted reading one of his plays to 
Queen Elizabeth, an attendant page and lady-in-waiting completing the 
composition. ‘The colour of these subjects is a mosaic of rich antique 
glass, giving a note of sumptuous colour to the hall. The acces- 
sories are kept in due subordination. Both subjects are borrowed 
from extremely old pictures, and may be taken to convey fairly 
accurate ideas of costume and style of the periods depicted. They 
are the work of Walter J. Pearce, of Manchester. 

The building is heated on the low-pressure hot-water system. 
Inlet ventilators are provided behind radiators, which are fitted with 
baffle plates. Electric fans to each room help to extract vitiated air. 
The fagade of the building is faced with 24-in. Ruabon bricks, set in 
grey mortar with a wide joint. The stone for dressings is from the 
Cullingworth Quarries, and has been specially selected. 

Messrs. Henderson & Brown, of Bolton, were the architects, their 
design being selected in competition. 
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The Great Lever Branch Library.—tThe site in Bradford Road, 
which John Harwood, Esq., generously presented, has proved in every 
way suitable for the new library, and advantage has been taken of the 
elevated nature of the land to get the building well above the street 
level. The total area of the land, exclusive of streets, is 1,400 square 
yards, and the new buildings occupy 576 square yards. 

With a central entrance, and through vestibule, access is given to 
a large central hall, with the library in the rear having semi-circular end 
and radiating book shelves for 12,000 volumes, so arranged as to give 
the public open access to all the books. On the left-hand side 
is the very spacious newspaper and magazine room for men, 
which gives seating accommodation for sixty readers. The ladies’ 
reading and writing room is on the right-hand side, and here eighteen 
ladies can use the room at the same time. The children’s room is 
reached by an entrance in Parkfield Road, with the issuing counter near 
the entrance, and the large reading and writing space adjoining. Much 
care has been given to the architectural treatment of the interior, which 
is kept in harmony with the general design but quiet in treatment. In 
the basement are the staff rooms, store rooms, and other requisites for 
a branch library. Throughout a maximum of light and air has been 
given to each department, and the spacious and lofty rooms are ideal 
for a library, and so arranged as to give complete control to each part. 
The heating and ventilation are on a combined system, hot water being 
used for the former, and arranged to heat the incoming fresh air when 
required. A central electric fan exhausts the foul air from all parts, 
ensuring a fresh feeling throughout and giving a thorough flush every- 
where. 

Externally the buildings form a striking architectural block, 
Renaissance in style, of red bricks with Runcorn stone dressings. The 
design was one of the works exhibited in a prominent position at the 
Royal Academy last year. 

Messrs. Bradshaw & Gass, F.R.I.B.A., of Bolton and London, are 
the architects, whose design was selected in competition. 


és 


JOHN INGRAM (Of the “ Mitchell.”) 


o oOo 9 


late sub-librarian of the Mitchell Library, Glasgow, has passed 
away at the comparatively early age of sixty-two, after a prolonged 
illness caused by chronic throat affection. He was a native of 
Aberdeenshire, son of a farmer of Turriff, and after being for some 
time a teacher, he became librarian of a defunct Select Subscription 


] IBRARIANS will hear with much sorrow that Mr. John Ingram, 
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Library of Edinburgh. In 1887 he became sub-librarian under Mr F. 
T. Barrett of the Mitchell Library, Glasgow, and remained there until 
about three years ago, when he retired on a pension. He was very 
well-known among the frequenters of the Mitchell Library, and much 
liked by all the members of the staff for his amiable and kindly 
qualities. He was always friendly to all the staff and most painstaking 
in his efforts to interest them in the work of the library, and many of 
his old colleagues look back upon his almost fatherly disposition with 
the utmost affection. 

He had a wide knowledge of Scotch poetry and poets, and 
numbered among his friends many of the recent authors of volumes of 
verse. He also corresponded with many of the minor poets in Scot- 
land, as he had it in view to publish a bibliographical and biographical 
dictionary of the poets of Scotland, of whom he used to say there were 
six or seven thousand. This undertaking he was forced to abandon, 
on account of the bronchial trouble with which he was afflicted, but 
he published various other works among which may be named a 
re-print of Zales of the Scottish Peasantry, by the brothers Bethune; a 
selection from Horace Smith’s Zin Trumpet; A Dictionary of the 
Scottish language, being a new edition of Cleishbotham’s work; a 
collection of Graphic Scotch Anecdotes, and various other works of a 
similar kind. 

Mr. Ingram attended several annual meetings of the Library 
Association, and was well-known among his professional brethren for his 
cheerful and humorous disposition. J.D.B. 


o< 
REVIEW. 
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Mumby (Frank A.). The Romance of bookselling : a history from the 
earliest times to the twentieth century. With a bibliography by 
W. H. Peet. Demy 8vo., pp. 492. London: Chapman & Hall. 
1910. Price 16s. net. 

Mr. Mumby, in his large and interesting volume, has gone far 
beyond his title, and yet has not by any means exhausted the subject 
which that title indicates. Writers on the book trade always find a 
difficulty in attempting to confine themselves to one of its three great 
divisions, printing, publishing and bookselling. This is natural as in 
the early days of the trade the three functions were performed by the same 
person. So that if we accept Mr. Mumby’s work as a history of 
English publishing, and as far as the end of the eighteenth century as 
a history of bookselling also, with a few excursions in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries into the history of printing both in England and on 
the Continent its scope will be defined for all practical purposes 

The fifteenth century printer-publisher-bookseller is best studied 
in his advertisements, a wonderful collection of which was published in 
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facsimile by Herr Konrad Burger, the librarian of the Bérsenverein 
library at Leipzig. In this collection Germans English and Italians may 
be seen adopting almost modern methods in their attempts to bring 
their wares to the notice of the public. A few examples from this 
collection would have added to the value of Mr. Mumby’s work. The 
rest of the early history is well sketched out although Sweynheym and 
Pannartz appear to have changed places. It was Pannartz who printed 
until 1476, not Sweynheym. The description on page 39 of Caxton’s 
mark as incorporating the date 74 (1474) is quite at variance with the 
opinion of Blades, who in the 1882 edition of his Cax/on, considered 
that he had proved the mark to be a mere conventional device similar 
to other merchants’ marks of the day 

The account of the progress of the book trade in England during 
the 16th century is quite effectively done and this remark applies to the 
succeeding periods of the Civil War and the Restoration, but perhaps 
the best section of the book begins with Chapter IX., where the 
publisher-bookseller of the 18th century makes his appearance. Mr. 
Mumby’s account of this period and of the publishers and booksellers 
of the last century leaves very little to be desired although it would have 
been interesting, but perhaps hardly within the scope of the book, to 
have had the history of the second-hand booksellers dealt with. 
However, it is possible that this subject, never properly dealt with, may 
be sufficiently large to form the subject of another volume. The last 
chapter, dealing with the great publishing houses of to-day, is valuable 
because information relating to the origin and history of these firms is 
very scattered. 

One of the most important features of the book is the Bibliography 
of Publishing and Bookselling, by Mr. W. H. Peet, who is well known 
to all readers of Notes and Queries as a great authority on the subject. 
The bibliography extends over forty pages and is exceedingly useful. 
It may, however, be suggested that a classified arrangement would 
render it more useful. Divided into sections by the countries and 
towns dealt with and possibly sub-divided chronologically, a view would 
be obtained of the literature on any section which would throw 
considerable light on the subject. 

The book is supplied with a considerable index and its get-up, 
from the point of view of printing and general appearance, leaves little 
to be desired. 
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SOME NEW BOOKS. 
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[Notes and descriptive accounts of a selection of recent publications 
of interest to the librarian book-buyer. | 


LITERATURE. 

During recent years the old English epic of Beowulf has been 
subjected to minute scrutiny by eminent German critics, and fresh light 
has been thrown upon various obscure points in the interpretation of 
the text and in the matter of origins. Many of the results of these 
researches are embodied in Seowu/lf, edited, with introduction, 
bibliography, notes, glossary, and appendices, by W. J. Sedgefield 
(Manchester: University Press, 1910; price gs. net). In addition to the 
epic, the fragments “‘ The Fight at Finnsburg,” “‘Widsith,” and ‘ Deor’s 
Lament” are included. The book also contains genealogical tables 
and a list of proper names. 

HENRI DE NAVARRE. 

Henri de Navarre, who was looked upon by the Huguenots as the 
man who should deliver them from persecution, was gallant alike in 
love and war. And in Zhe Amours of Henri de Navarre and of 
Marguerite de Valois, by Andrew C. P. Haggard (London: Stanley 
Paul & Co., 1910; price 16s. net), the author gives a detailed account 
of the careers of these two extraordinary and notorious consorts. The 
book is furnished with numerous portraits, and should find a public in 
a time when court-memoirs are amongst the books for which there is a 
large demand. 

PAPER. 

Mr. Cedric Chivers has issued a volume on Zhe Paper of Lending 
Library Books : with some remarks on their bindings (London : Truslove 
& Hanson [1910]; price 2s. 6d. net). It is a summary of papers read 
by him before the Library Association and the American Library 
Association, with the addition of a number of interesting photomicro- 
graphs and other illustrations. Alter comparing the various kinds of 
paper, giving photomicrographs showing their composition, and statistics 
as to their wearing properties, he proceeds to make out a case for 
treating each kind of paper in a manner suited to its particular nature. 
He advocates sewing different papers in different manners, and recom- 
mends a special method of oversewing of his own. Although the author 
obviously holds a brief for his own methods, this monograph is an 
interesting contribution to a subject of great importance to the modern 
librarian. Even though, as is hoped, an improvement takes place 
in book papers, the bocks already printed on “ featherweight” or on 
brittle “ clayed ” paper are in existence, and suggestions for prolonging 
their life cannot fail to be of interest. 
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HOW TO STUDY. 

As a result of experiment and observation in the Teachers’ College, 
Columbia University, Professor F. M. McMurray has come to the 
conclusion that it is possible to systematize the teaching of the art of 
study. How to study, and teaching how to study (London : G. G. Harrapp 
[1910]; price 5s.) embodies his ideas on the subject. After chapters 
on the present methods and the nature of study, he proceeds to treat 
in detail the nature of the principal factors in study and their relation 
to children. Provisicn for special purposes, the organization of ideas, 
judging of the soundness and general worth of statements, and 
memorizing, are some of his chief factors, and he has a good deal of 
sound advice to offer. 

RECENT REMEDIES. 

In A Practical guide to the newer remedies (London: Simpkin, 
[1910]; price 5s. net), Mr. J. M. Fortescue Brickdale concerns himsel 
with those remedies of recent origin (mainly the products of synthetic 
chemistry) the composition of which is published and whose 
pharmacology has been more or less accurately ascertained. The 
various drugs are criticized and compared, and the experimental and 
clinical evidence for and against the usefulness of each is weighed. In 
all cases directions are given as to dosage and the usual mode of 
administration. Not intended for ordinary readers. 


FRENCH CATHEDRALS. 

A welcome addition to the series of descriptive books on ecclesi- 
astical buildings by Mr. ‘T. Francis Bumpus is his Cathedrals of 
Northern France (London: T. Werner Laurie [1910], price 6s. net). 
The Cathedrals described are those included above two lines drawn 
across the map of France, from the mouth of the Loire to the Allier, 
and thence to the Ardennes. Thus Rheims, Cambrai, Paris, Rouen, 
Tours and Sens are the Archiepiscopal Provinces dealt with ; and these, 
as might be expected, furnish Mr. Bumpus with a wealth of interesting 
description and history. The photographs are, as usual, a notable 
feature of the book. 


CAMBRIDGE MEN. 

A connected, chronological account of the notable men who have 
been trained at Cambridge University is Celebrated Cambridge Men, 
A.D. 1390-1908, by C. G. Griffinhoofe (London: James Nisbet & Co., 
1910; price 3s. 6d. net). The particulars supplied are brief, but 
sufficient for most purposes. There is a full index. 


LANDLORD AND TENANT. 

A brief, practical, and non-technical explanation of this branch of 

the law which should be useful to nearly everyone is Albert E. Hogan’s 
Landlord and Tenant: their rights and duties (London: Macdonald & 
Evans, 1910 ; price 1s. 6d. net). It is as concise as is consistent with 
clearness, and is one of the best popular legal handbooks we have seen. 
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PSYCHOLOGY IN MODERN LIFE. 

Problems of to-day: from the point of view of a Psychologist, by 
Hugo Munstérberg. (London: T. Fisher, Unwin, 1910; Price 7s. 6d. 
net). The real title of this book is American Problems, this being an 
English reprint. Most of the subjects are, however, of equal interest 
here, so that perhaps the change of title is justified. Among the 
subjects treated are: The Fear of Nerves; ‘The Choice of a Vocation ; 
Prohibition and Temperance; The Intemperance of Women; My 
Friends, the Spiritualists; and Books and Bookstores. On all of 
these subjects the author presents a fresh and deeply interesting set of 
ideas. The essays on the Intemperance of Women ; My Friends, the 
Spiritualists (an exposure of the methods 6f Eusapia Palladino the 
noted medium), and Books and Bookstores, are perhaps the most 
notable. An article which should be studied by all ‘‘ publicists” is 
that on the Market and Psychology, an examination of the appeal of 
advertisements to the public. 

THE ART OF FICTION. 

How to write a Novel: a practical guide to the art of fiction. 
(London: Alexander Moring, 1910; price 3s. 6d.). This little hand- 
book is rather better than most of its kind, inasmuch that it does not 
attempt to codify genius and talent but confines itself to the mechanism 
of story-telling. How to get a plot, how to manage it so that the 
result is coherent, how to deal with characters, narrative, and local 
colour: these and other similar subjects are treated in a purely 
practical manner. ‘The author does not pretend to supply inspiration, 
but given the inspiration he attempts to show how it should be treated 
to yield the best result. By the way, it is rather significant that most 
books of this type are anonymous. 

CONCERNING OLD BOOKS. 

Mr. Basil Anderton has made a notable addition to the book 
lover's library in his Fragrance among old volumes (London: Kegan 
Paul, 1910; price 7s. 6d. net). These “essays and idylls of a book lover” 
are concerned with diverse matters: from Magliabechi to an unknown 
music-master, from an island in the Ionian Sea to the bookplates of 
Thomas Bewick. For librarians there is interest and charm in these 
recreations of a librarian, and Mr. Anderton touches many a note that 
should find sympathetic response in every reader. He is, perhaps, 
more companionable in his flights of fancy, than when he deals with 
facts ; but he is always entirely readable, and his essay on the Berwick 
bookplates has practical value. The book is not a large one, containing 
but just over one hundred pages, but it it is tastefully produced and a 
pleasure to handle. The illustrations are chiefly reproductions from 
old books and from Bewick’s drawings. 
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RECENT LIBRARY BULLETINS, 
READERS’ REVIEWS, ETC. 


oo 9 


Bromley Public Library Budéetin (December). Contains a list of 
recent purchases, also a select reading list on “‘ The House of Commons 
and the House of Lords.” 


Brooklyn Public Library Bud/etin (January). Quarterly list of 
new books. 


Cardiff Libraries Review (November, December, January). 
Monthly periodical and guide to books and reading. Special 
article in January number. “Old Roman Life,” by the Bishop 
of Lincoln. 


Cleveland Public Library Quarterly Guide (July-September). 


Columbia (Washington) Monthly Bulletin (January). Reference 
lists on Farming, Fruit-growing, etc. 


Croydon Readers’ Index (January-February). Contains additions 
to lending and reference libraries, with a chapter on the “Notable books 
of the Year.” 


Finsbury Public Libraries Quarterly Guide for readers (January). 
Special list of official guides and handbooks for emigrants. 


Grand Rapids (Mich.), Monthly Bulletin (January). 
Manchester Quarterly Record (July-September). 


Nottingham Library SAulétin (January-February). Contains 
additions to the library. 


Pittsburgh (Carnegie Library) Monthly Bulletin (January). Con- 
tains new publications of the library, and reviews of recent books. 


Pratt Institute Bulletin (January). 


St. Louis Monthly Bulletin (January). Contains a series of lists 
of personal favourites, each contributed by a different person “ Books I 
like and why I like them.” 


Sunderland Library Circu/ar, Quarterly list of additions. 


Wigan Public Libraries Quarterly Record (October-December). 
Includes additions to lending and reference libraries with a special 
music list and reading list on “Socialism and Social Reform.” D.R. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


0.090 


OPEN ACCESS. 
To the Editor of Tue Liprary WoRLD. 


Sir,—In your last issue appears a letter condemning those who 
have the temerity to publish statements detrimental to open access, 
especially without appending their names. These one would have 
thought quite unnecessary when the source and dates of the reports 
quoted were given, and as comparing favourably with the action of 
those who make vague assertions and insulting insinuations under a 
signature. If your correspondent had wished to know the truth of these 
reports, the names and dates were before him, and he could have ascer- 
tained from actual examination of the papers from which they were taken 
whether the figures and facts quoted were correct ; and as he says their 
source is known, his object in commenting upon their anonymity is not 
apparent. He says the Aberdeen and Brighton librarians have denied 
the accuracy of certain statements, which is surprising if true, seeing 
that they appear in the Official Reports; certainly the Aberdeen Special 
Report for 1910 says little about theft, and the Pudlishers’ Circular 
must have been referring to some other reports in which cases of theft 
appear. It is a recognised public right that anything in the press or in 
reports issued for the public service is open to such comment and quota- 
tion as appears in these open access reports. It proves nothing that 
Chelmsford had an issue in 1907 of 34,234, in 1909 of 48,394, and in 
1910 of 48,794, without appreciable loss, as it is not contended that 
theft is universal with open access libraries, but that they have suffered 
from theft very extensively and greatly in excess of closed libraries. As 
against the above issues we might quote the following from the Zréraries’ 
Year Book, rgro, and the Library World, January, 1911 :— 


Population. Issue. 
Closed library Newark 16,500 58,000 LZ. VB. 
- Ilkley 8,500 439527 i 
" Beverley 15,000 57,000 js 
Open access Chelmsford 17,200 48,794 Z.W. 


The above figures are quoted merely to show that the demand for 
books does not depend upon open access. As the Chelmsford library is 
not mentioned in the “anonymous” reports, the librarian seems to have 
troubled himself unnecessarily, especially as it has enabled him to call 
attention to the remarkable freedom from theft of his library, doubtless 
due to his able management. However, in no way are the reports 
intended to reflect upon the ability or dona fides of open access 
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librarians, but solely to give information “ on the other side” which is 
not obtainable from any other source, whereas should an open access 
library have an increased issue or anything else in its favour the “ loud 
trump” is at once sounded in certain journals, while other and much 
wider-used systems are ignored or condemned. This will appear strange 
to the un-initiated, especially when it is considered that out of 650 
libraries there are only about fifty completely open access and these 
mostly small libraries. The Chelmsford librarian claims that the system 
is very popular, which is probable so far as the actual borrowers who 
visit the shelves are concerned, but does it tend to the general and 
increasing popularity of the library? ‘The Aberdeen Special Report, 
the statistics of which have been collected from practically all the open 
access lending libraries, says that it does not and that in several libraries 
the number of borrowers is actually going down, and in others remaining 
stationary or not increasing proportionately with the issues of books ; 
and adds that many open access librarians are aware of these facts. He 
also deals at some length with the effect of open access on the quality 
of the reading and says that after watching the process of indefinite 
book selection going on in the London open access libraries he came 
away feeling, rightly or wrongly, that the system was not such as might 
be expected to guide persons into habits of definite sound reading, but 
was really likely to discourage it where it might already be going on. 
The publication of such reports is more than justified, as they affect all 
libraries and those interested in them, and the possibility of some 
librarians dropping them into the waste paper basket, as your corres- 
pondent infers may have been anticipated when considering how they 
should be addressed. 

In conclusion, just a word about “the prejudiced reason for their 
circulation.” Now what is this prejudiced reason? For myself I reply 
emphatically there is none. My interest in a library indicator, which 
has been dilated upon ad nauseam, has been quite nominal for several 
years, and its proprietors have strongly opposed me in concerning 
myself with the open access question ; but I have felt entirely justified 
as a matter of principle and as representing the opinions of a large 
majority of public librarians. I have quite recently received requests 
for information and assistance from four different libraries, where 
attempts are being made both from outside and inside their own towns 
to compel the adoption of open access, although their library work is 
already quite satisfactory and compares favourably with that of open 
access libraries, and I have had numerous similar applications. In 
giving this information my own personal interests have not gained in 
any way, but rather the reverse, and I think it is about time some reply 
was made to the continuous and unwarrantable insinuations spread 
about by prejudiced and commercially interested persons. 


Yours faithfully, 


29, Victoria Road, A. COTGREAVE. 
Great Yarmouth. 
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THE UNIVERSITY LIBRARY, CAMBRIDGE. 


By Tuomas Wm. Huck, F.L.A. Librarian Literary and 
Scientific Institution, Saffron Walden. 


olUc8dlC8 


HE earliest catalogue of Cambridge University documents was 
compiled by Mr. William Rysley, in 1420. Most of the 
documents enumerated in this list are still extant. An 

interesting List of the Documents in the University Registry, from the 
year 1206 to the year 1544, was communicated to the Cambridge 
Antiquarian Society by the Rev. H. R. Luard, B.D., then University 
Registrar, on March 6th, 1876. From this, it appears that “ The 
earliest document which the University possesses is so late as the year 
1266. ‘The earliest in the Record office is dated 16th July, 13 Hen. 
III., #e. 1229. This is a permission to scholars of the University of 
Paris to come to England, and remain for purposes of study.” 

By the command of the King—Henry III.—no student was 
allowed to remain, who was not under the tutorship of a master of the 
schools. 

There are records of books in the schools or colleges long before 
the University possessed a common library. It was not till the middle 
of the fourteenth century that Nigel de Thornton presented the first 
plot of land to the University. By the end of that century the first 
University building had been erected. It consisted of a Common 
Hall, a University Chapel and a Divinity School. This building has 
since been utilised as the Catalogue Room of the University Library. 

The two earliest lists of books in the library are preserved in a 
parchment book in its primitive binding of boards covered with leather, 
bearing the title Reyistrum Librorum et Scriptorum, 1473. These two 
lists were communicated to the Cambridge Antiquarian Society on 17th 
November, 1862, by Mr. Henry Bradshaw, then University librarian. 
The earliest entry in the Regis¢rum is an inventory of goods belonging 
to the University in the reign of Henry V. This occupies the second 
quire, the first quire containing an inventory of the library, made in 
1473. <n earlier list of books which Mr. Bradshaw attributed to 1424 
or earlier occupies part of the second and following quires whilst the 
end of the volume contains a list of the documents in the registry, 
written by Matthew Wren. Theearlier list is classified and gives the 
donor’s name with each entry. Of the seventy-six volumes which form 
the original entry, sixteen were given by Richard Holme, Warden of 
King’s Hall, who died at Cambridge in 1424, and whose will dated 
18th April and proved 22nd May the same year, was printed by the 
Surtees Society in Zest. Zédor., Volume 1., p. 405. An entry also 
appears under the name of Thomas de Castro Bernardi who was 
probably the twelfth Master of Peterhouse and who was succeeded to 

Vol. XIII, New Series 57. March, rgrr. 
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that post by John Holbroke in 1418. All the books given by the 
latter are lost but some of those given by Richard Holme, notably a 
copy of Chaucer’s translation of Boethius’ De Comsulatione Philosophia, 
still remain. 

The list is headed “‘Registrum librorum per varios benefactores 
comuni librarie vniuersitatis Cantebr’ collat’,” and is arranged under 
the following main divisions :—Biblia, Libri Theologie disputate, Libri 
moralis phi*®., Libri phi*. naturalis, Libri medicinalis phi*., Libri logice, 
Libri Poetrie (no entries under this heading), Libri Sophisticales, Libri 
gramaticales, Libri Cronicales, Libri Juris Canonici. 

The entries in this list vary considerably in point of time, but it is 
improbable that any entries were made in it after the opening of the 
Common Library. Henry VI. granted the manors of Ruyslep and 
Northwood towards the support of the library in 1439, and it is probable 
that the building was ready some time during the year 1444. 

On the Feast of St. Hugh, 17th November of that year, a book was 
entered as “ primus liber donatus in ordine.” 

There are still some books in the library presented in 1444 by 
Walter Crome, D.D., which do not appear in the list just mentioned. 
From this it appears that the list is an account of the donations 
received before the library was actually ready to receive them. After 
Crome’s Jonation of the volume of St. Augustine, which was the work 
entered “ primus liber donatus in ordine,” books seem to have been 
given freely. By 25th, June, 1452, ninety-three books had been 
received, ‘‘et est in numero librorum donatorum 93.” 

John Tiptoft, Earl of Worcester, designed a gilt of books in 1470. 

Our second list, dated 1473, enumerates 330 books. The heading 
is “ Registrum M™ Radulphi Songer et Ric! Cokeram Procuratorum 
Cant’ compilatum A® d™ Mil™® C.C.C.C.™ Ixx® tercio.” It is arranged 
in accordance with the shelving of the books and commences :— 

“In primo staulo co™ librarie in parte boriali continentur xix™ libri 
quorum primus est 
Prescianus 
cuius 2™ fo, diffiniunt.” 

This list gives an account of the contents of the library just before 
Thomas Scott of Rotherham presented 200 books. Rotherham was 
Chancellor of the University for several years at intervals between 
1469-1485. He was the first Fellow of King’s, and was successively 
Bishop of Rochester (1468), Lincoln (1471), and Archbishop of York 
(1480-1500). Besides his gift of books to the University Library, some 
of which bear his name and the dite 1434, Archbishop Scott built the 
fourth side of the quadrangle. 

To return to the list, one would find it interesting to compare it with 
a similar list compiled exactly a century later by Matthew Stokys(1514- 
1591). It is also interesting as a guide to the relative importance of 
the various subjects studied at Cambridge. On investigating the classes 
alloted to each subject we find that the last four classes on each side of 
the room were devoted to ‘Theology, represented by Bible texts and the 
works of the leading commentators, whilst only one class was set apart 
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for Zheologia disputata. ‘Three classes were alloted to Canon Law and 
one each to Civil Law, Moral Philosophy, Natural Philosophy, and 
Logic and Grammar. 

It is interesting to note that Erasmus was teaching in th: Divinity 
School at Cambridge about 1521. 

In 1529 Cuthbert Tunstal, Bishop of London. presented the Com- 
plutensian Bible and some early Greek books, including some of the 
earliest Greek manuscripts in the library. These bear his autograph 
inscription at the beginning : Cutheber/us Londontensts episcopus studtosis 
dono dedit 

At che commencement of the reign of Edward VI., in 1547, the 
Common Library was practically cleared, and during the next forty 
years it was used asa second Divinity School. An attempt to revive 
an interest in the library was made on the accession of Elizabeth, by 
the Vice-Chancellor, who had the windows repaired and a new lock 
fitted on the door. ‘This effort, however, fell flat, and during the first 
fifteen years of this reign, the total expenditure on the library amounted 
to £1 6s. 8d. By the year 1574, there were only about 180 volumes 
in the library. In that year Ir. Andrew Perne, the learned Master of 
Peterhouse and Dean of Ely commenced a successful movement to 
restore the library. Dr. Perne, who was on terms of intimacy with 
Archbishop Parker, wrote to the registrary of the university, asking for 
alist of the books in the library, because he hoped the Archbishop 
would do something for it. ‘This list is the one previously mentioned 
as compiled by Matthew Stokys, who had been appointed registrary in 
1558. About the same time Dr. Caius published his A/s/orta, which 
also contained a list of the books in the library. As a result of Dr, 
Perne’s appeal to the Archbishop, roo carefully selected volumes were 
despatched to the university library from the Archbishop’s collection 
and among them were twenty-five thick volumes made up trom some of 
his choicest manuscripts. ‘The Archbishop’s example was followed 
almost immediately by Bishop Pilkington, of Durham, Bishop Horne, 
of Winchester, and the Lord Keeper-—Sir Nicholas Bacon. 

William James, who matriculated as a pensioner of Peterhouse in 
May, 1562, was appointed librarian in July, 1577, at an annual stipend 
of £10. He was the first member of the university to be appointed 
librarian, and he retained the position till Midsummer, 1581. In this 
year, Theodore Beza, then Rector of the University of Geneva, sent 
three books, one of which still remains in the library and is one of its 
greatest treasures, viz.: Cadex Besae. Bishop Barnes, of Durham, also 
presented some volumes this year. An interesting entry in the Vice- 
Chancellor’s accounts for 1584-5 proves that Dr. Perne always kept the 
interests of the library before him. In the accounts a payment is 
entered “ for a carte to bring certayne written bookis from Peter howse 
to the schooles, gyven by Mr. Ir. Perne to the librarye,” another 
payment is “ for twoe that did helpe to lade and vnlade the same.” 

On his death in 1589, Dr. Perne left to the library “all the old 
doctors and historians in written hand in parchment or paper that he 
had at Cambridge or Ely.” A great gilt of medical books was made 
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by Dr. Lorkin, Regius Professor, in 1591, and Lord Lumley, a great 
book-lover sent a number of duplicates from his library, many of which 
had belonged to Archbishop Cranmer, and contain his autograph 
“ Thomas Cantuarien,” in 1598. 

The next great benefaction consisted of the oriental manuscripts 
from the library of Erpenius, who had died in 1625.. These manuscripts 
were purchased by George Villiers, Duke of Buckingham and Chancellor 
of the University, who was assassinated in 1628. His intention of 
presenting the collection to the library was carried out by his widow in 
1632. He had announced his intention of building a new library at a 
cost of £7,000 and of presenting it to the university, but this scheme 
was frustrated by his untimely death. 

About 1640 another scheme for providing a new library building, 
was proposed after a plan designed by Dr. Cosin, then Master of 
Peterhouse, and a subscription list was commenced. This project was 
dropped at the commencement of the Civil War. Despite this, the 
interest in the library appears to have been sustained, for in 1646 the 
University took advantage of the abolition of episcopacy to petition 
Parliament that Archbishop Bancroft’s library might be transferred 
from Lambeth to Cambridge in accordance with the provisions of his 
will. The following year the petition was granted and the Bancroft 
library remained at Cambridge till 1662 when it was returned to 
Lambeth in response to the claims of Archbishop Juxon. 

On the 24th March, 1647, the Commons passed a resolution to 
spend £2,000 on building a new library, but the vote apparently did 
not pass the Lords. The next year Parliament voted #500 for the 
purchase of oriental works. These works which had formerly belonged 
to an Italian Rabbi, named Isaac Pragi, formed the basis of the 
Hebrew collection. Its purchase was entrusted to Selden and 
Lightfoot. Abraham Wheelock (1593-1653) whose name is variously 
spelt as Wheelocke, Whelocke, Whelock and Wheloc, was appointed 
librarian and amanuensis in 1629. Bradshaw said of him “ There are 
traces of his hand almost throughout the collection as it existed in his 
day, and the library seems to have been well used and well cared for 
during his term of office.” He was succeeded on his death by William 
Moore or More (1590-1659). It was during Moore’s tenure of office 
that the library received the remarkable collection of Waldensian books 
and papers from Sir Samuel Morland, Cromwell’s envoy to the Duke 
of Saxony. From a “ Letter of Dr. John Worthing, February roth, 
1657, in the Collection of Baker,” we learn that Moore was “a grave 
man of great experience, was seven years ordering the books, in writing 
out several catalogues, and hath brought order out of confusion.” 
Probably Wheelock, the previous librarian, was entitled to some of the 
credit bestowed on Moore. Hartshorne says that “ William More, a 
fellow of Caius and library keeper collected the University Statutes 
into one body, and made a catalogue of all the manuscripts, except the 
oriental ones ; ‘noting,’ as his biographer says, (what is certainly no 
wonderful thing to accomplish) every word with his own hand 
notwithstanding the sharpness of the disease he then had upon him.” 
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Dr. Holdsworth, Master of Emmanuel, died in 1649, and left his 
library to the University. This was received in 1663, being brought 
from London in the cases used to take the Bancroft collection back to 
Lambeth. It was very rich in Divinity and early Reformation tracts 
and pamphlets. 

The University became entitled to a copy of every work published 
in the kingdom, by an Act of Charles II., passed in 1662. The library 
was further enriched on the death of Mr. Lucas in 1664. He 
bequeathed his library of more than four thousand volumes. The 
Lucas collection was rich in History and Topography. ‘The withdrawal 
of the Bancroft collection and the sudden increase in the stock on 
receipt of Dr. Holdsworth and Mr. Lucas’s libraries necessitated the 
re-arrangement and re-cataloguing of the whole library. This work 
was carried on by Isaac Dobson who succeeded William Moore as 
library keeper, then by Richard Pearson (c. 1667) and Mr. Mansfield 
(c. 1684). 

About one thousand volumes were left to the library in 1670 by 
Bishop Hacket who requested that duplicates should be sold and other 
books procured with the money. ‘The first endowment of the library 
was made in 1666, when Mr. Rustat gave £1,000 which was invested 
in land with a view to producing a sure income to be expended on 
books. 

In 1697 there appeared a very valuable catalogue of some of the 
leading collections of manuscripts in the British Isles. It was chiefly 
edited by Dr. Edward Bernard (1638-1696) and was entitled Ca/alogi 
librorum manuscriptorum Anglia et Hibernia in unum collecti cum 
indice alphabetico. ({Oxoniz, e Theatro Sheldoniano, 1697, fol.] 


This interesting compilation did not catalogue all the manuscripts 
in the University Library at Cambridge. It dealt more fully with the 
various College Libraries. About two-fifths of the first volume dealt 
with the manuscripts in the Bodleian Library at Oxford. Then 
followed the lists of manuscripts in the Oxford Colleges, and the first 
volume concluded with the Cambridge manuscripts. The first part of 
volume II. was devoted to manuscripts in the Cathedral Libraries and 
in private collections, the second part being devoted to Irish collections. 
For inclusion in this latter part of volume II. a list of the manuscripts 
in Trinity College, Dublin, was commenced about 1688. This list of 
about 720 manuscripts occupies about 33 pages. 

Each section of this catalogue had a separate index. It is un- 
fortunate that the University Library at Cambridge was not dealt with 
as fully as the Bodleian at Oxford in this work, for, after all these years, 
the catalogue has not been entirely superseded at Oxford. 

On his death in 1709, William Worts left his estate at Landbeach 
to the University ; certain specified amounts had to be paid for univer- 
sity purposes and the remainder of the income was to be devoted to 
the library. Six years later (1715) George I. purchased for six thousand 
guineas the library of John Moore, Bishop of Ely (1646-1714) and 
presented it to the University Library. 
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Oxford had become the Jacobite capital of England during the 
Hanoverian rule and it became necessary to send troops to put down 
the Jacobite riots about the same time as Bishop Moore’s Library was 
sent to Cambridge. ‘This coincidence gave rise to an epigram which 
Johnson was fond of quoting. Mrs. Piozzi says: “ Johnson having 
repeated with an air of triumph the famous epigram written by Dr. 
Trapp (the first professor of poetry) :— 

Our royal master saw, with heedful eyes, 

The wants of his two universities ; 

Troops he to Oxford sent, as knowing why 

That learned body wanted loyalty ; 

But books to Cambridge gave, as well discerning 

How that right loyal body wanted learning. 
Which, says Sir William Browne, the physician, might well be answered 
thus :— 

The king to Oxford sent his troop of horse, 

For ‘Tories own no argument but force ; 

With equal care to Cambridge books he sent, 

For Whigs allow no force but argument. 
Mr. Johnson did him the justice to say, it was one of the happiest 
extemporaneous productions he ever met with.” 

It is said that before his death, Bishop Moore had offered the 
collection to the Earl of Oxford for £8,000. ‘Ihe reason that it was 
not purchased appears to have been that :—‘t My lord wanted receipts 
of Harley before the books were delivered, which was never done 
before.” 

The extent of this collection was given by Hartshorne: “ From a 
note in the handwriting of Baker, who had the particulars from Dr. 
Knight, Dean of Ely, an intimate friend of the Bishop’s— 

The books in folio were 6,725 





am » quarto ,, 8,200 
i » octavo, 14,040 
Printed volumes 28,965 
Manuscripts 1,790 


39755” 
=— 

The collection was rich in British History, Theology, Classics, and 
early English Topography. In their address of thanks for the gift, 
which was received in September 1715, the Vice-Chancellor and 
Senate spoke of it as “ worthy to bear the title of the donor, and to be 
for ever styled ‘ The Royal Library.’” John Laughton, M.A., Tr nity 
College, who had been library keeper since 1707 was succeeded by 
Philip Brooke, Fellow of St. Johns, in 1712. It was dur.ng his 
librarianship that the “ Royal Library” was received. Brooke was 
succeeded in 1718 by Thomas Macro, M.A., Caius, who in his turn 
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was succeeded by Samuel Hadderton, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, 
in 1721. In this same year Conyers Middleton, D.D. (1683-1750) was 
appointed first Profodib/othecarius or Principal Librarian with a salary 
of £50 per annum. This appointment, although justified by the 
accession of the “ Royal Library,” was probably made to compensate 
Middleton who had been mulcted in heavy legal costs in connection 
with his quarrel with Bentley. On his appointment he drew up a little 
book on the arrangement of the library which was reprinted in his 
Miscellaneous Works, Volume IV., pp. 74-82 (1755). It was entitled 
Bibliothece Cantabrigtensis Ordinande Methodus quedam, quam 
Domino Procancellario Senatuigue Academico considerandam et perfict- 
endam officii et pietatis ergo proponit. 1723. 

The first part of this work dealt with the arrangement of the books 
in the library, the second dealt with the entries in the catalogue. In 
the scheme of classification the main classes suggested were: Theology, 
including Sacred and Ecclesiastical History ; Profane History, including 
Literary History ; Civil Law; Philosophy; Mathematics; Natural 
History ; Medicine ; Polite Literature (Litera Humaniores) including 
a section for Miscellanies which are difficult to place under any of the 
other headings given. 

Middleton contended that an alphabetical catalogue of books 
arranged in classes constituted two catalogues, an alphabetical and a 
subject. 

“Hujusmodi igitur duplicem catalogum  [sce. ordine librorum 
classico, authorumque alphabetico] non describi modo, sed in publica 
literarum commoida typis etiam mandari vellem ; ut locupletissimz 
bibliothecz fructus cum viris omnium gentium eruditis candide et 
ingenue communicemus.” 

Middleton was succeeded in 1751 by Francis Sawyer Parris, D.D. 
It was during the librarianship of Parris that the new building, on the 
site of Rotherham’s building was crected (1755-58). Thecost of this, 
410,500 was nearly all obtained in subscriptions, the majority of which 
are said to have been bribes. Cole referring to them, said, “ Probably 
most of the Clerical Subscribers, and possibly many of the Layity, put 
in here as into a Lottery of the Duke of Newcastle’s Formation. Trans- 
lations, Places, and Preferments were what was fished for, and many 
succeeded to their Heart’s Desire.” 

James Nasmith (1740-1808) compiled a catalogue of the manu- 
scripts in the University Library in two manuscript volumes with 
indexes. He had previously edited Cata/ogus Librorum MSS. quos 
Collegio Corporis Christi et B. Maria Virginis in Academia Canta- 
brigienst legavit Matthaeus Parker, Arch. Cantuar [Edidit Jacobus 
Nasmith, A.M. Cantab.| 1777, 4/0. This catalogue ran to 458 pages 
including the title, dedication, preface, corrigenda and index. It was 
prefixed with a portrait of Archbishop Parker. In the preface Nasmith 
said, “Credidi igitur et Collegii famz et reverendissimi benefactoris 
memoriz, orbisque litterarii commodo me consulturum, si horas 
subsecivas in tanto antiquitatum ecclesiasticarum et civilium thesauro 
eruendo describendoque consumerem.” 
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Dr. Edmund Law (1703-1787), who was recommended by the 
Duke of Grafton to the bishopric of Carlisle in 1768, succeeded Parris 
as Principal Librarian in 1760. He was a zealous student, more 
adapted to close study than to making the library available for others. 
He was succeeded in the library by John Barnardiston in 1769. Little 
is known of Barnardiston, who was succeeded in 1778 by Richard 
Farmer (1735-1797), Master of Emmanuel College. Farmer was a 
keen book-collector. His contemporaries said he had three loves and 
three hates; he loved old port, old clothes, and old books, and he 
could not be persuaded to rise in the morning, to go to bed at night, or 
to pay an account. Had he been a little more diligent his name 
would doubtless have been better known to-day. On his deathin 1797 
Thomas Kerrich (1748-1828), was appointed -Principal Librarian. 
During Kerrich’s librarianship, a return was made to the House of 
Commons of the books received, in pursuance of the Copyright Act, 
from Stationers’ Hall, which it had not been deemed necessary to keep 
in the library. ‘The list, which was made in 1818 and contained such 
books received since 1814, was so minute and detailed that Zurner’s 
Real Japan Blacking, a Label, and similar entries appeared. Macray 
says that the “ Return (which is much more detailed than that from 
Oxford) shows a recklessness of rejection which speaks little for the 
judgment of librarians for the time being.” 

The direct result of the return was the rendering effective of the 
copyright privilege. John Lodge succeeded Kerrich in 1828. The 
following year the Rev. C. H. Hartshorne’s Book Rarities in the 
University of Cambridge appeared. Several attempts had been made 
to obtain a printed catalogue, but the funds had never been forthcoming. 
As early as 1678 a syndicate had been formed and further unsuccessful 
attempts had been made in 1776 and 1818. This work, which of course 
had no pretensions to a catalogue, broke ground in 1829. It com- 
mences with a cursory history of the University Library, followed by a 
select list of Zar/y Printed Classics, this in turn being followed by lists 
of books printed by the best known early printers. The volume, which 
is well indexed, also contains select lists of early printed books in some 
of the college libraries. A collective catalogue of the books in the 
Public (University) Library and in the College Libraries was advocated 
in the Retrospective Review for 1828. [2nd Series, volume IL., p. 497-] 

“If the catalogue of the Cambridge Public Library be printed, we 
earnestly pray that such books as are wanting in it, but occur in the 
private colleges, may be inserted, so that at one glance it may be seen 
what works on any subject are contained in the university.” 

The old quadrangle of King’s College on the west side was 
purchased in 1829 for £12,000. This had become useless to its 
previous owners when they removed to their new buildings on the south 
side of the chapel. After eight years had been spent in discussing 
various schemes for new buildings, the plans of Mr. Cockerell were 
selected and the great north wing known as Cockerell’s Building was 
eventually completed in 1842. 
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Joseph Power (1798-1868) was appointed principal librarian in 
1845 on the resignation of Lodge. His opposing candidate for the 
position was the Rev. J. J. Smith, a very industrious person in which 
virtue he excelled Power. It was said that the Senate had to choose 
between work without Power, and Power without work. Power gave 
much valuable evidence before the Cambridge University Commission 
during the years 1844-1850. He resigned the office in 1864. The 
Rev. Henry Richards Luard edited a Catalogue of MSS. in Cambridge 
University Library, which appeared in four volumes during the years 
1856-61. Luard also compiled an Jadex to this catalogue which was 
issued in 1871. When Power resigned the librarianship in 1864, Henry 
Bradshaw (1831-1886) was pressed to stand, but he declined. The 
celebrated Latinist, J. E. B. Mayor, was appointed, but on his resignation 
three years later Bradshaw was elected without opposition. He had 
first been appointed an assistant in 1856, but resigning in 1858 he was 
again appointed, to assist in the compilation of the catalogue of manu- 
scripts the following year. Bradshaw did much pioneer work in the 
fields of bibliographical research. He was most versatile, almost 
encyclopedic in book lore, and he resurrected many hidden treasures 
from the collection under his charge. He died suddenly in 1886. The 
south-west wing was built during the first year of his librarianship by 
Sir G. G. Scott. In 1889 a bequest of £10,000 was made by the 
Rev. E. G. Hancock, M.A. This defrayed the cost of the extreme 
western wing which was completed the following year after the designs 
of Mr. J. L. Pearson, R.A. The work included the encasing of the old 
King’s College Gateway which had been begun in 1444 and left 
unfinished since that time. 

The present librarian, Dr. Jenkinson, was appointed in 1889, in 
succession to Mr. W. R. Smith, Bradshaw’s successor. The work of 
the library has been increased enormously under the present librarian. 
In 1902 a library of fifty-nine thousand volumes was presented to the 
University by Viscount Morley of Blackburn. This collection had 
been formed by Lord Acton, and on his death it was purchased by 
Dr. Andrew Carnegie, who presented it to John (now Lord Morley). 
It is essentially a specialists’ library and consists entirely of historical 


works. Sir Thomas Wade, G.C.M.G., had presented his unique 
collection of books relating to China, Korea, Japan, and the 
Malay Peninsula in 1888. Several other smaller, but still valuable 


collections, have been received in comparatively recent times, notably 
the Taylor-Schechter Hebrew manuscripts and the Buxton manuscripts. 
There are also the Venn collection of books on Logic and the Ritschl 
collection of classical pamphlets. 

The printed books alone occupy more than sixteen miles of 
shelves, and the library contains more than three thousand Incunabula. 
An important contribution to the bibliography of early printed books 
was published by the Cambridge University Press during the years 
1901-6. It is entitled Zarly Printed Books in the University Library, 
Cambridge (1475-1640). The first three volumes appeared during 


1901-2-3, the last, which contained the Judexes appeared in 1906. 
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The first part consists of Incunabula. It is divided into books printed 
at Westminster, Oxford, St. Albans and London, in England, and 
books printed at Bruges, Cologne, Venice, Antwerp, Louvain, Paris, 
Rouen, Basle, Deventer, and one place unknown, abroad. 

In 1903 the library acquired the lower part of the north wing, 
which had previously been occupied by the Geological Museum. By 
the munificence of the Goldsmith’s Company of London, who 
presented £5,000, this has been equipped with modern iron shelving 
which is estimated to hold about four hundred and sixty thousand 
volumes. The annual accessions are said to occupy over a quarter of 
a mile of shelves. These accessions are listed in a Sudletin (weekly) 
containing titles of new books added to the library, which is published 
by the Cambridge University Press at 6s. net per annum. The 
University Press also publish the catalogues of many of the special 
collections in the library. 

The catalagues of the manuscripts in many of the College 
Libraries have been compiled by the Provost of King’s, Dr. Montague 
Rhodes James, who has done much pioneer work in tracing the various 
manuscripts to their respective sources. 


>< 


THE LIBRARIAN AS A HUMAN BEING.‘ 


By James D. Stewart, Jslington Public Libraries. 
°° 0 


E are accustomed nowadays to look upon Librarianship as a 
WU more or less systematised series of technical methods, and to 

ignore the infinitely more interesting human side. Our 
professional journals and text-books are a Sahara of specialised detail, 
method, and mechanism, with only an occasional oasis of humor or 
human nature. So it is with the greater pleasure that I turn toa 
volume of essays and sketches by Mr. Edmund Lester Pearson that 
has arrived from across the Atlantic. Even years of experience of the 
awesome sterility of the present-day American professional journals 
cannot make me hesitate; for Mr. Pearson it was who evolved the 
classic character of Jared Bean and presented us with his delightful 
Old Librarian's Almanack. 

I'here are fourteen essays or sketches in this present little volume 
of his, each dealing with an ordinary every-day aspect of library work, 
and dealing with it in a charmingly sympathetic and humorous fashion, 
And, in spite of the fact that he describes no method and invokes no 


code of rules, I have learned more about the working of American 


* The Library and the Librarian, by Edmund Lester Pearson. (The 
Librarian’s Series, edited by J. C. Dana and H. W. Kent; No. 2) 
1910. 8vo, pp. 82. The Elm Tree Press, Woodstock, Vermont, 
U.S.A. Price 
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libraries from this book than from the professed text-books—more, that 
is, about the little things that really matter. 

The titles of these sketches will serve to give some indication 
of the variety of subjects dealt with: “The Librarian in fiction,” ; 
“ Librarians and readers” ; “ 098,” a fantasy on a diabolical owner of 
priceless imaginary books; ‘The President of the Board,” a visit 
from the American prototype of the Chairman of the Libraries 
Committee; “The Childen’s librarian versus Huckleberry Finn” ; 
“The Catalogue beautiful,” a description of a yet unborn card- 





catalogue in which the subjects and headings are enlivened by apt 
poetical quotations ; “* Mrs. Pomfret Smith,” a common type of enthu- 


siastically illiterate feminine pest ; “* Myth”; ‘* Poem by Miss Patterson,” 
a gently satirical versification of the activities of the children’s librarian; 
“That girl at the library”; *‘ The man behind the encyclopedia” ; 
** An amateur’s notions of boy’s books” ; ‘“‘ The square peg,” an account 
of efforts to obtain a post in a library ; and “ Meeting the public.” 
Many pages cry aloud for quotation, but I must content myself 
with but few extracts. One apt description in “ Librarians and readers” 
of a particular type of earnest seeker after knowledge, however, tempts 
me to a fairly lengthy quotation “ ‘The reader who wants imaginary 
books appears in various forms. Sometimes he is of that familiar type, 
dear to the heart of all librarians, who wants ‘a red book.’ Or it may 
be ‘a brown book,’ but that is the limit of his information about it. He 
had it a year ago and he wants to read it again. What was the title? 
That, he doesn’t remember. Who wrote it? Oh, he never knew that. 
What was it about? Oh, about a lot of things ; it was full of information. 
He does wish he could get it. You must have it around here some- 
where—it was about so high. And he indicates with his hands the not 
very unusual height, known (in old times) as duodect mo. Some time or 
other there will be a librarian with a testy disposition and a strong right 
arm, and he will deal with this man. The accumulated and righteous 
wrath of years will be visited upon him. ‘The librarian will grab him 
by the throat and run him back to the nearest wall and bang his head 
against it — hard. ‘You wearisome ass!’ he will say: ‘suppose you 
went to a city of half a million inhabitants, and went up to a policeman 
at the station and told him that you wanted to see a man who lived 
there. And that you didn’t know the man’s name, nor his house, nor 
his business. And that all you knew about him was that he wore a 
blue suit, or maybe a black one, and that he was five or six feet tall. 
Wouldn’t that policeman ring for the patrol and have you before an 
expert in lunacy pretty quick? Well, here goes for you! The door? 
No, the window, by the shade of Sir Thomas Bodley! Heads, below 
there!’ And out the man would go. That librarian would lose his 
job, and he would be held up to reprobation as woefully lacking in 
library ideals, and he would be openly denounced everywhere. But 
five thousand of his colleagues would gather in secret and they would 
send him an illuminated address, and vote each one to give a month’s 
salary, and thereby they would collect $900, and they would send him 
that, and they would pray for him every night, too.” 
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Two extremely sane and forcible, and at the same time humorous 
defences of full-blooded and “live” books for boys are the articles 
entitled “ The Children’s librarian versus Huckleberry Finn” and “ An 
Amateur’s notions of boy’s books.” Advocates of the modern namby- 
pamby cult, typified by the “ Little brothers in feathers and fuzz ” class 
of book, will do well (for the sake of their self-sufficiency) to avoid 
these two essays. But to the ordinary man or woman they are refreshing. 


“Myth,” is an equally invigorating onslaught upon those 
wonderful librarians of old times who used to reply to any query after 
this fashion: ‘* You go upstairs, and turn into the fourth alcove on the 
right hand side. Look at the shelves on the left, and count three 
from the top; take down the seventeenth book from the right—it is 
the twenty-sixth from the left. Open it at page fourteen hundred and 
sixty seven, which is the left hand one. Run down the page until you 
come to line twenty-three. You will find there exactly what you 
want!” We have all heard of this librarian, and must agree with Mr, 
Pearson that he is still a fearful nuisance to those of us who are only 
mortal, 

A particularly interesting account of a (mor. or less) typical day’s 
work in a lending library, is entitled “That girl at the library.” It 
purports to be an extract from the diary of a girl assistant, and I can 
recommend it to the ever-growing proportion of these “ litery ladies ” 
in this country. ‘The man behind the encyclopedia” is a similar 
account from a male “reference librarian.” Most of us who have 
experienced reference work will recognize these feelings: “It is not 
surprising if a neophyte reference librarian taking his seat in the 
reading-room and looking to see Professor Harnack rush in with an 
abstruse question in Chaldaic transliteration, is somewhat disgusted 
when a schoolboy enters and asks for last week’s Puck. He need not 
despair—some puzzles worthy of his mental furniture will come to him 
before long, and every bit of information that he ever gathered 
anywhere will be of use. Much that he studied in the library school 
about foreign bibliography will be of service to him, once every five 
years or so; many things that he reads in the morning paper he will 
need to use that same day. Both matters are important. It would be 
a grievous thing if he could not talk among his colleagues of ‘ Antonio 
Vetus,’ ‘ Petzholdt,’ and ‘ Brunet,’ as if those gentlemen were in the 
habit of dropping in to tea every day or so. And it would be a bad 
thing for his own work if he were not informed upon the questions of 
the day.” Mr. Pearson’s half-dozen sentences convey more than as 
many pages of “ duties” and “ instructions.” 


As may be gathered from these various extracts—torn from their 
setting though they be—this book is distinguished by its humour and 
its sound common sense. It is a manual of the human nature of 
librarianship, and though the foibles of librarians as well as of readers 
furnish its theme, its humour is always kindly. 
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“Pp L R . 
An Incident Occasioned by the Publication of a Recent Book. 


o 98 98 


LITTLE apart from the playground of the children in the 
beautiful demesne of Victoria Park, an individual romantic in 
appearance, attracted the attention of one of the park keepers 

by his extraordinary behaviour. He was reading out of a small blue 
book, with an extatic expression on his face; now perusing the book, 
now uttering a gurgling note which seemed to indicate inexpressible 
satisfaction, and now perusing the sky. When a passer-by came near, 
the man drew off his hat, bowed with profound gravity, hooked his arm 
in that of the stranger, pointed with a finger on the hand of the 
unoccupied arm to the book, and commenced a corybantic caper 
around his hearer. This process having been repeated several times 
to the obvious embarrassment of the public, the keeper decided to 
interfere. Immediately the reader fixed his glittering blue eye on the 
keeper, seized him by the arm, and read rapidly :- 

“Let there be a scrapping and bonfire of all the old Acts.” 
He commenced to dance again. 

The keeper looked at the book. It consisted apparently of 
half-an-inch of text on each page. He turned over the leaves. Page 
75 presented the words “ Public Library Reform” and nothing else ; 
on page 41 he learned that “a department must have a head and other 
officers” ; on page 91 again he met a blank with the words “ Public 
Library Reform.” 

He was puzzled. There was nothing to suggest excitement except 
the fact that a man who had paid five shillings for a book which was 
two-thirds blank paper might be supposed to have reasonable ground 
for irritation. But the reader, who had endured the book being out of 
his hand for this brief examination with evident effort, now snatched it 
eagerly and recommenced his extatic gurgle :— 


“QO, the sixth day of September ! 
O day of shining name, 
More glorious to remember 
Than the fifth day of November 
When Guy Fawkes won his fame.” 

The park keeper’s alarm increased. 

“The above is my birth-date, but anyone else’s birthday will 
answer just as well!” warbled the individual. 

The park keeper left him abruptly, and called the policeman on 
duty at the park entrance. The man of lawcame. Immediately the 
individual transferred his attentions to the policeman and chanted :— 

“ Knowledge came forward to do battle with ignorance, and cut 
off the head of the Philistine with his gleaming sword—the Public —.” 
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The last word was lost in gurgle and dance. The policeman 
formed his conclusions rapidly, and placing a protecting hand gently 
on the reader’s arm, urged him with effective persuasion in the 
direction of the nearest police station. 

Dishevelled, but with a triumphant expression, the individual still 
clung to the small blue volume as he faced the magistrate on the 


morrow. He held it above his head, and, gazing upward at it, 
reverently murmured "T'was written by my friend, William Weare, 
the light of Stepney, the prophet of the coming day.” The magistrate, 
who was as intelligent as magistrates usually are, diagnosed the case 


as one of “drunk and disorderly,” and was about to dispose of it, 
when the individual, laying down the book with an impressive gesture, 
drew from his pocket a manuscript. 
“Hearken!” he said to the astonished magistrate. Then he 
commenced to read :— 
“Tl walk down Piccadilly, 
With an orchidaceous lily 
To perfume the expanses of my satin-flowered vest ; 
While in speechless veneration, 
And reverent adoration 
O! my exalted station 
As pillar of the nation, 
he intellectual policeman lifts his finger to his crest. 


“For I from courses sinister, 

And idleness and rust, 

Am now a royal minister, 
In whom the peonle trust ; 

By winsome speech and scribery 
Museum and Art Gallery 

I rule, and rule each Library, 
And draw five thousand salary. 


“An eastern sage transcendent, 
With a gospel all resplendent 
Awakened into opal gleams the legislature drear ; 
Now lord of | iccadilly 
Champagne replaces skilly, 
While from John O’Groat’s to Scilly 
I sing the praise of Willie, 
Who sent me to the Cabinet with thousands five a year. 


“The merry young librarians 
With matrimonial bent, 
Lead altarwards their Mary Anns 
With quite enough for rent ; 
While in my new protectorate, 
"Tis told from Gath to Gilead, 
Each chief for his directorate 
Five hundred has since Willie led.” 
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At this point the mystification of the Court, which had been 
growing more and more intense, was irradiated with a glow of May-like 
illumination. Being merely magisterial in mind, and knowing nothing 
of modern poetry, the Bench could not be expected to understand the 
reader’s remark, “ What’s good encugh for Austin is good enough for 
and ordered the individual to be remanded for a week in order 


me,” * 
but in spite of 


that enquiry might be made into the state of his mind ; 
the efforts of two portly policemen, he chanted in a loud tone, dancing 
along the dock meanwhile : 
* Then sing ye paste-pot pliers, 
Ye scribes and classifiers, 
And let your cataloguing dens resound with melody ; 
Ye now have furs and motors, 
Ye now are plural voters, 
Proud intellect promoters, 
No more ye sup on bloaters, 
For one, seven, five per annum has your Willie brought to ye!’ 
He was then removed struggling, still clinging to the small blue 
volume, and gurgling feebly :- 
“Wake up Parliament! it’s up against you to take the Public 
Library in hand and redeem your parental character.’ 


CARMEN WEARENSIS. 
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THE LITERATURE OF LIBRARIANSHIP. 
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FTER a considerable delay, caused by a variety of circumstances, 
the library world has at last obtained possession of a book which 
should prove of the utmost value to everyone connected with 

the profession. Mr. H. G. ‘T. Cannons, the borough librarian of 
Finsbury, has just issued his elaborate and complete Aidb/iography of 
Library Economy: a classified index to the professional periodical 
literature relating to library economy, printing, methods of publishing, 
copyright, bibliography, etc. (London: Stanley Russell & Co. Ig10. 
Price 7s. 6d. net) which should prove indispensable to every library 
worker. In the compass of 448 pages, Mr. Cannons has indexed with 
great industry and accuracy, 48 British and American library periodicals 
and other publications under the following main classes :-- 


* We have been exercised in mind over this reference ; but turning up the 
files of newspapers at the very beginning of the century, we find that the Poet 
Laureate, in writing an ode on some heroic deed in the Boer War, made the 
words *‘ blench meant"’ rhyme with “ entrenchment,"’ and this probably was 
the prisoner's justification for the rhyme he had just perpetrated.— Ep. 
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Conferences. 
Library Legislation. 
Library History and Description. 


Library Organisation and Administration. 
Library Extension. 
Books. 
Classification. 
Cataloguing. 
Indexing. 
Bookbinding. 

L. Bibliography. 

M. Printing. 

N. Publishing. 

O. Copyright. 


A= TOmmoOOw 


out in the Key to the Classification. 
Hi. Classification—Bibliography. 
Hz. General. 
H3. Schemes, General. 
H4. Special, Adjustable. 


Hs. Bacon. 
H6. Bonazzi. 
And So on. 


dealing with “ Librarianship :” 
E33. Library Garment. 


323-324: 


shelves of every library. 


Library Associations, Clubs, Commissions, 





Architecture, Planning, Furniture and Fittings. 


Under each of those classes, Mr. Cannons has arranged a series of 
numbered divisions in which the literature of each subject is collected. 
For example : Class H. Classification has the following divisions as set 





H4-1. Arts and Science, Congress Scheme. 


Turning up “Hs. Bacon” on page 322, we find two articles on his 
scheme, one in 1897, in Zhe Library and the other in Zhe Library 
Assistant in 1902. The arrangement under subject headings is 
chronological, and thus it is shown that in this index we have a very 
complete bibliography of library periodical literature in English from 
1876 to 1909. ‘To show the appearance of one of the subject headings, 
the following is reproduced at random from the group of divisions 


1890. Dennis (H. J.), Library garment, Z./. (15) 293. 

1908. Frost (M.), Dress in the library, 7/7. Z. W. (10) 182-184. 
Chambers (W. G.), Dress in the library, Z.W. (11) 242. 

1909. Communication concerning dress in the library, Z. W. (11) 


The lists of articles under each heading seem very full and complete, 
and reference is rendered easy to any particular topic by the provision 
of a large index. Altogether, Mr. Cannons must be congratulated on 
having compiled an invaluable addition to library literature, which will 
long remain a standard work of reference, and which should be on the 
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The publishers cannot be complimented unreservedly on at least 
two matters. The binding of the book is the most hopelessly rusticated 
piece of work we have seen for years ; and the insertion ad nauseum 
of the names of advertisers under all sorts of subject headings in the 
body of the work is little short of an impertinence. These lists swell 
the book to at least half as much again as it should have been ; they 
are misleading because imperfect; and they have no right to be 
inserted in a bibliographical index of this kind If a new edition is 
called for, these advertisements should be ruthlessly expunged. 


>< 


NATIONAL BIBLIOGRAPHIES. 
By R. A. PEDDIE. 
0 oO Oo 


XXXIII.—RUSSIA. 
The bibliography of Russian books is difficult and not very complete. 
For the works published up to the year 1813, the principal authority is : 
Sopikoy (V.S.). Opuit Rossiiskoi bibliographii. 5 vol. 
Saukpeterburg, 1813-21. 8vo. 
Vol. I. is devoted to books printed in the Church Slavonic type and is 
arranged in class order. Vols. I1.-V. contain a catalogue of books in 
Russian to 1813 arranged by authors. <A new edition of the work was 
issued in 1904-06 with corrections. 
Sopikoy (V.S.), Opuit Rossiiskoi bibliographii. Redaktsiya, 
primyechaniya dopolneniya i ukazatel V. N. Rogozhina. 5 vol. 
Saukpeterburg, 1904-06. 8vo. 
The arrangement is the same as in the earlier edition. The want of a 
subject index to these volumes was met by the issue of 
Morozoy (P. O.). Alphavitnuii ukazatel imen avtorov pere- 
vodchikov ezdatelei i drugikh lits, upominaemuikh v “ Opuitye 
Rossiiskoi bibliographii” V. Sopikova (I., II.-V.). 
Saukpeterburg, 1876. 8vo. 
This contains alphabetical author and subject indexes to the Russian 
section of Sopikov. 
Another index was published in 1900. 
Rogozhin (V.N.). Ukazatel k “Opuitu Rossiiskoi biblio- 
graphii” V. S. Sopikov. Moskva, 1900. 8vo. 
This is similar to Morozov’s work, but slightly more elaborate. 
For the period 1813-1825 there appears to be no complete 
bibliography, but from 1825 Mezhov’s work holds the field. 
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Mezhoy (S.1.). Sistematipcheskii katalog Russkim knigam, 





1825-1869. Saukpeterburg, 1869. 8vo. 
—— 1869. This supplement also contains additions for 

the years 1867-1868. Saukpeterburg, 1870. 8vo. 
1870. Savkpeterburg, 1871. 8vo. 

—— 1871-1873. Saukpeterburg, 1873. 8vo. 
—— 1873-1874. Saukpeterburg, 1875. 8vo. 
—— 1875-1876. Saukpeterburg, 1877. 8vo. 


With this last supplement to Mezhov, the series of volumes of Russian 
bibliography comes to an end and we have to rely after 1875 on the 
trade bibliographies which generally only contain annual indexes 
rather than annual cataiogues. 

An attempt has been made recently to deal with the whole of 
Russian bibliography on an elaborate scale by Bezgin, whose work is, 
however, so curiously planned that it is difficult to describe, and more 
difficult to consult. 

Bezgin (I. G.). Opisanie bsekh Russkikh knig i povremen- 

nuix izdanii. Saukpeterburg, 1905, ef. 8vo. 
The work is issued in twelve series running contemporaneously. 
Series I. deals with the period 1708-1799 and series II.-XII. deal with 
the eleven decades between 1800 and 1909. Up to the present no 
series has been completed but it is stated that when this occurs indexes 


will be provided. 
>< 
M900 + X050. 
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[Personal and other paragraphs intended jor this column should be sent 
to the Editor, Lib ‘rary World, clo Lipraco Ltp., 60, Wilson 
Street, poor yn, E.C., mot later than the 1oth of the month.) 
HE new Worthing Public Library has not been able to open its 

children’s reading-room owing to lack of funds, and the com- 
mittee has therefore adopted the suggestion of Miss Marion 

Frost, the librarian, to transfer the magazines from the first floor to the 

unused children’s room on the ground floor, and in course of time to 

use the upper room for storing the collection of Sussex books and 
prints. This will no doubt add to the attractiveness of this already 
popular Worthing institution. 

THE report of the Ottawa Public Library for 1910 shows a total 

circulation of 212,933, an increase of 19,117 over the preceding 

year. Of the total, 134,496 consisted of adult fiction, 28,254 of juvenile 
fiction, and 50,183 of non-fiction. Two school branches were opened 
during the year, and ten school libraries. Forty reading lists were 
published in the ne ‘wspapers ; 6,617 volumes were added to the library, 
including 2,117 gifts ; total in library 42,550; twenty-eight societies 
and clubs held 165 meetings in the library during the year. 
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Mr. W. J. Putvuips, of the Glasgow Public Libraries, has published 
with Messrs. Geo. Routledge & Sons, Ltd., a volume in their Miniature 
Reference Library entitled Dates and facts from the earliest times 10 1910, 
which contains a large number of the most frequently wanted facts in 
history. The selection of events to be chronicled is necessarily limited 
but we should have expected to see the Massacre of Glencoe 
commemorated rather than the comparatively unimportant Battle of 
Glencoe in the South African War. 

Sir Epwarp Maunpre THompson, G.C.B., the late director and 
principal librarian of the British Museum, was presented with his 
portrait, painted by Sir E. J. Poynter, on March 8th, at a meeting held 
at the British Museum, in the presence of a large gathering of the 
trustees and staff of the museum and of his personal friends. 

Tue Corporation of Manchester have decided to erect a temporary 
building on the site of the old infirmary, at a cost not exceeding 
£4,000, for a reference library. 

TuHeE death occurred last month, at his residence in Oxford, of Mr. 
Thomas Harwood, formerly librarian of the Public Library. Mr. 
Harwood, who was in his seventy-cighth year, had been ill for about 
seven months. 

THE eminent service rendered to the cause of education in Worcester 
by Mr. Thomas Duckworth, the chief librarian, has been recognised by 
the Library Committee and City Council, who have increased his 


salary from £250 to £275 per annum, after passing high eulogies on 
his valuable and efficient work. 

Tue adoption of the open access system for the Eastbourne Public 
Library has been approved by the Council, after an amusing discussion. 


Mr. JosepH A. Crurs, D.Sc. has been appointed curator of the 
Liverpool Museums in place of Dr. H. O. Forbes (retired on a pension). 
Mr. Peter Entwistle has been appointed deputy curator. 


FrencuH Pustic Lisrarigs.—During the course of a debate in the 
Chamber of Deputies on the Estimates for the Ministry of Public 
Instruction, several members drew attention to the absence of adequate 
facilities for readers in the principal Public Libraries. In particular 
the rectangular proportions of the reference room at the Bibliothéque 
Nationale were contrasted with the circular and more convenient shape 
of the corresponding room at the British Museum. It was complained 
that while in London readers could easily obtain ordinary works of 
reference within a few minutes, half-an-hour or an hour frequently 
elapsed before books of this kind could be procured at the Bibliothéque 
Nationale. As the French National Library was unlighted, readers had 
to suspend work at 4 o’clock in winter and at 6 o’clock in summer. 
While the British Museum had compiled its general catalogue between 
1881 and 1900, and was keeping it up to date on a practical system, 
the French catalogue, which was begun in 1882, had only reached the 
fourth letter of the alphabet. Unless, therefore, readers were able 
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themselves to supply all the requisite indications they were frequently 
compelled to go away empty-handed. The Government was accordingly 
invited to devote exclusively to the compilation of the general catalogue 
the annual credit of £4,000 which had been voted for this purpose. 
The question of lighting the Bibliothéque Nationale is to be referred to 
the Managing Committee. 

The necessity of modernizing the arrangements at the University 
Library of Sainte Geneviéve was likewise discussed. It was further 
insisted that the valuable diocesan and other manuscript records 
preserved in municipal libraries, some of which, as in the case of the 
Autun records, date back to the fifth and sixth centuries, should no 
longer be exposed to the risks of being transported to Paris for purposes 
of research, but should in future be consulted on the spot.— Zimes. 


~< 
EDWARD McKNIGHT. 


o.6Uu8dlCU8 


E regret to have to announce the sudden death of [Edward 
\ McKnight, librarian of Chorley, who died in London on 
March 4th after an operation for cancer in the throat. 
When it became known that Mr. McKnight was seriously ill, a 
subscription was promptly opened among his many friends in 
Lancashire, and he was sent to a nursing home in London where the 
skill of the best specialists was procured, but unfortunately without 
avail. He was born at Ince, near Wigan on September 7th, 1877, and 
when about fourteen years of age, entered the Wigan Public Library as 
an assistant under Mr. H. T. Folkard. He afterwards went to Carlisle as 
senior assistant, and in May, 1899, was appointed the first librarian of 
Chorley. He was a very studious and earnest young librarian, and 
wrote many papers on professional subjects, most of which were 
helpful to other students of librarianship. He was greatly interested in 
the Pilgrim Fathers of whose homes and ancestry he had collected 
much information. He published a monograph on “ Myles Standish, 
the captain of Plymouth,” and was a keen student of local antiquarian 
matters of all kinds. His chief work as a librarian was his secretary- 
ship of the North-West Branch of the Library Association, which he 
conducted with much energy and ability, making the branch the most 
important provincial body of its kind. He was greatly liked by his 
colleagues both in Lancashire, London, and all over the country, and 
his untimely death will be mourned by all who knew him. In spite of 
his unassuming and quiet manner, Mr. McKnight had great force of 
character and tenacity of purpose, and generally succeeded in gaining 
his point. His loss is a serious one to the library profession in 
England, which can ill afford to lose any of the brighter spirits among 
the younger men. 
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“LIBRARY WORLD” NOTES AND NEWS. 
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HE February issue of Zhe Printing Art, a high class American 

journal devoted to the graphic arts, published by the University 

Press of Cambridge, U.S.A., contains a comprehensive article 

on “ English Decorative End-papers,” by Mr. Geo. A. Stephen (of the 

St. Pancras Public Libraries), joint-author of the Manual of Library 

Bookbinding. In an editorial note the article is described as ‘‘ one 

that is full of suggestions for the designer of books as well as 
commercial literature,” having “a wealth of fine illustration.” 


>? 


LIBRARY STAFF CLUBS. 
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[The Editor will be pleased to receive announcements and reports from 
Library Clubs and similar organizations for publication in this 
department. Matter should be sent not later than the 15th of 
each month. | 

ISLINGTON LIBRARIES CLUB. 

LARGE meeting of the Islington Libraries Club was held at the 
Central Library, on February 6th, when a discussion took place 
on the subject: “ Should bachelors be taxed ?” 

Miss Lilian Hall took the affirmative and Miss May Turner the 
negative side, and the arguments on both papers were presented with 
much humour and effectiveness, the affirmative side being largely an 
appeal to the sentimental feelings of bachelors, and injunctions to them 
to perform their duty to the State by getting married as soon as possible. 
On the negative side the historical arguments were fairly presented and 
particularly the somewhat unanswerable one that no great State either 
in ancient or modern times had thought it worth while imposing such a 
tax except in a few temporary cases of urgency. Miss Turner also 
rather scoffed at the marriage state, which she said, to be realized in 
perfection should be “one sweet harmonious song,” and like one of 
Mendelssohn’s—without words. The discussion which followed was 
exceedingly interesting and humorous and various suggestions were 
put forward for making a bachelor realize his woeful state. One 
proposal was that courting licenses should be issued to young men which 
policemen would be empowered to ask for so as to check the name of 
the young man’s companion with that engrossed on the license. Another 
suggestion was that bachelors of a misogynist turn of mind should be 
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taxed at least 50 per cent. of their income, whilst married men or 
bachelors who intend to get married should only be taxed ro per cent, 
of their income. On the other hand, it was argued that the flirtatious 
bachelor who was assidious in his attentions to ladies all round should 
be given a bonus by the State. It was also suggested that bachelors of 
both sexes who refused to get married alter the age of thirty should be 
compelled to adopt the surplus children of those who had married, and, 
in this way, perform a certain duty to the community. 


In addition to members of the Club, a number of visitors from 
other libraries attended and were entertained to coffee and cakes. 


The members of the club met together on Friday, March 3rd, at 
the North Branch Library, to discuss the question: “‘ Do we learn more 
from reading or from observation?” The debate was opened by 
papers by the Misses Edith A. Bromley and Olive E. Clarke. 
Miss Bromley, taking up the cudgels on behalf of reading, declared that 
as observation is so closely followed up by reading, and reading by 
observation, it is difficult to disentangle their effects. Reading forms 
such a part of modern daily life that more is learned from it than from 
observation, which may be described as a declining art. Children learn 
the majority of their lessons from books : there are many subjects about 
which nothing would be known if it were not for reading, and but little 
of the past or future. Observation cannot teach us anything of literature 
or kindred subjects. Not many can devote the whule of their time to 
the study of a particular subject, but it is possible to learn a great deal 
about that subject from books, and reading tends to quicken our powers 
of observation. 


Miss Clarke remarked that the power of observation was needed 
before the art of reading could be cultivated. Although the knowledge 
possessed by a person has been gained unconsciously, and consists of a 
series of impressions received by the mind from time to time and from 
various sources ; yet, all must agree that the deepest impression is that 
which is received from observation. Observation will also change 
book-knowledge to true knowledge. One’s own true knowledge is 
essentially the possession of facts gleaned from one’s own experience, 
and not that which is gained from books or from any other source. If 
this distinction between the two kinds of knowledge is recognized, the 
case for observation is won. By observation, much elementary, every- 
day knowledge—such as how to walk, eat, speak—is acquired ; the 
mind is developed by observation, for it learns to act independently 
and not to blindly follow the lead of others. 


The papers were followed by a discussion in which it was pointed 
out that a knowledge of man could only be gained from observation ; 
that women were quicker of observation than men; that it was often 
impossible to gain necessary knowledge by any means save reading ; 
and that there was a great difference between seeing and observation. 
The general opinion of the meeting was that it is not possible to divorce 
the two subjects. 
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LUTON LIBRARY CLUB. 
CLUB has been formed by the staff of the Luton Public Library. 
The objects of the club are the advancement of the knowledge 
of Library Economy in general on the part of the members, the 
study of literature, and the promotion and maintenance of good feeling 
and esprit de corps amongst the members and the betterment of the 
Luton Public Library. 

An interesting programme of papers has been arranged to be given 
on the first and third Thursdays of each month. The programme is as 
follows :- 

1. Brief History of the Public Library Movement in Great Britain: 

Mr. T. E. Maw. 
2. Books from the earliest times to the present day: Miss Ethel Ellcock. 
3. How to increase the usefulness of a Public Library in a town: Miss 

May Lines 
Library Plans: Mr. T. E. Maw 
Woman's Place in English Literature: Miss Maud E. Griffiths 
‘* What to read."" The hundred best books and other attempts to 

settle the question: Miss M. Cunningham 
Who wrote Shakespeare's plays: Mr. T. E. Maw 
History of the Pianoforte: Miss Helena Leaver 
Why read Dickens? Miss Minnie Janes. 

In December the librarian gave two prizes for the best suggestions 
made for the betterment of the library. Twenty-one suggestions were 
received and read at a meeting of the club. 


oS 
LIBRARY REPORTS. 


oo 0 


Aberdeen. 26th Report, 1909-10. Stock 73,711 (Lending 
36,591 ; Reference 37,120), Borrowers 15,366. Volumes issued 
347,888 (Lending 294,584; Reference 53,304). 

Bradford. goth Report, 1910. Stock 159,885. Borrowers 16,883. 
Volumes issued 809,041 (Lending 735,360 ; Keference 63,681). 

Brighton. Report, 1910. Stock 72,197 (Lending 38,829; 
Reference 33,368). Borrowers 9,362 Volumes issued 436,242 
(Lending 243,989 ; Reference 192,253). 

Bury. 9th Report, 1909-10. Stock 21,837 (Lending 16,266; 
Reference 5,571) Borrowers 4,500. Volumes issued 136,334 (Lending 
117,573; Reference 18,761). 

Fulham, 22nd Report, 1909-10. Borrowers 96,169. Volumes 
issued 342,524. 

Hove. 18th Report, rg91ro. Stock 22,503 (Lending 14,574; 
Reference 7,929). Borrowers 5,765. Volumes issued 134,342 
(Lending 124,936; Reference 9,412). 

Hyde. 16th Report, rg10. Stock 14,464 (Lending 12,988 ; 
Reference 14,76). Borrowers 2,554. Volumes issued 68,427 (Lending 
62,898 ; Reference 5,529). 

Whitehaven. 22nd Report, 1910. Stock 10,457 (Lending 
7,947 ; Reference 2,510). Borrowers 825. Volumes issued (Lending 
22,419). No statistics are available for the Reference Library. 


Own a» 
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SOME NEW BOOKS. 


oe 


[Notes and descriptive accounts of a selection of recent publications 
of interest to the librarian book-buyer. | 


JOHN STUART BLACKIE. 
N Notes of a Life, by John Stuart Blackie, edited by his nephew, 
I A. Stodart Walker, we have a series of reminiscences, notes and 
opinions of this very versatile and lively Scotch professor of 
Greek. It is issued by Wm. Blackwood & Sons, at 6s. net, and is a 
book which ought to be in every library. The autobiography deals 
with Blackie’s active life as a boy at Aberdeen, a student in Germany 
and Italy, and his immense interest in politics, Greek, Gaelic, Poetry, the 
Scottish highlands and many other subjects. There are notes on many 
eminent men of the period 1809-1882, and a bust portrait of Blackie 
in 1835. 
AERONAUTICAL CLASSICS. 

Under the above title the aéronautical Society of Great Britain 
have commenced a series of reprints of scarce works on aviation at the 
cheap rate of 1s. each. ‘The first two issued are Aerial Navigation, by 
Sir George Cayley [1809-10], and Aerial Locomotion by F. H. Wenham 
[1866]. Both are illustrated by portraits and diagrams. 

FRENCH CATHEDRALS. 

Mr. T. Francis Bumpus has increased the indebtednes of many 
ecclesiologists, architects, tourists and others, by issuing a companion 
to his other topographical works entitled Zhe Cathedrals of Northern 
France, ondon : 'T. Werner Laurie [191 1], price 6s. net, in which he 
describes and fully illustrates the cathedrals north of a given line, with 
the exception of the Breton ones of Rennes, Quimper, Saint Brieuc 
and Vannes. As with all his works this one is full, accurate, 
interesting and well illustrated. Rouen, Chartres and Paris are very 
fully done. 

AN “EVERYMAN” ATLAS. 

A little book of great interest is A Literary and historical atlas of 
Europe, by J. G. Bartholomew, London: J. M. Dent & Sons, Ltd., 
1910. Price 1s. net. Within small limits, Dr. Bartholomew has 
contrived to pack an enormous mass of information on _ historical 
events of all kinds. There are coloured maps of every European 
country ; a brief survey of the English coinage; line maps of the 
world’s decisive battles, and of famous British battles; and maps 
illustrating districts connected with famous books and their authors. 
Quite the best shilling’s worth of its kind in existence, with an added 
value in a literary and historical gazetteer and an adequate index. 
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THE CONSCRIPT. 
A new edition, illustrated by colour-plates, of Erckmann-Chatrian’s 
The History of a Conscript of 1813. London: G. Bell & Sons, Ltd., 
1910. Price 3s. 6d. net is an exceedingly welcome addition to the 
stream of modern reprints. It has been illustrated by Lex de Renault, 
a fact only noted on the cover, and is the most desirable edition of 
this great naturalistic romance of war we have ever seen. 


THE PILGRIMS’ WAY. 

A new edition in octavo form, of Mr. Hilaire Belloc’s Zhe Old 
Road, London: Constable & Co., 1910. Price 7s. 6d. net, is very 
welcome, and should prove of great interest to those who failed to 
secure the quarto edition of 1904. Mr. Belloc writes in a charming 
and informing way of one of the most fascinating roads in the world— 
the Pilgrims’ Way—from Winchester to Canterbury. 


GOLDSMITH. 

Mr. Frank Frankfort Moore has recently issued Zhe Zife of Oliver 
Goldsmith (London: Constable & Co., 1gro, z//., 12s. 6d. net) which, 
while clearing his memory from certain aspersions of Boswell, also gives 
the reader a clear and excellent account of this picturesque literary 
bohemian. Mr. Moore very aptly sums up the careless and intermittent 
course of Goldsmith’s life by asking a few questions which have often 
occurred to students of English literature. ‘“ Being able to get a 
hundred guineas for a poem of five or six hundred lines, why did he 
not sit down and write one when Zhe Traveller had given him fame? 
When the publishers of Zze Vicar of Wakefield had made so much by 
its sale, why did he not sit down and write another novel instead of a 
History of England? When he could write such a comedy as She 
stoops to Conquer, why should he not have written eight others instead 
of the eight volumes of Animated Nature? ‘These are very pertinent 
questions, because no one can doubt Goldsmith’s ability to produce 
imaginative works of genius instead of literary hack-work. Libraries 
are much indebted to the author for this interesting and able memoir. 


A ROMANCE OF THE GARTER. 

The story of the institution of the Most Noble Order of the 
Garter and of the manner in which a woman became a Dame de la 
Fraternité de Saint George, is stirringly told in 4 Lady of the Garter. 
by Frank Hamel (London: Stanley Paul & Co., 1911; price 6s.). 
Lady Katherine Merivale spends her childhood and early girlhood with 
her father’s retainers for playmates: in consequence, her head is filled 
with tales of knightly daring and her heart is bent on performing like 
deeds. At the king’s behest she and her father attend the institution 
of the Order at Windsor, where the hero and the villain come into her 
life. Thenceforward, the tale is a tale of a woman’s stratagems to 
defeat the villain, and act as the saviour of her lover on the battlefield 
during the war with France. The tale makes an appeal to those who 
wish for a good love story, to those who desire adventurous and stormy 
doings, and to those who call for pictures of the good old times. 
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LIBRARY ASSOCIATIONS. 
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NOTICE TO CANDIDATES FOR THE LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION EXAMINATIONS FOR 1o11. 


ANDIDATES in Section IL., Bibliography, for which the following 
subject has been set for the essay, o/z.: “‘ The Literature relating 
to Library Associations in all Countries,” are asked to note the 

following :—in view of the recent publication of the Bibliography of 
Library Economy by Mr. H. G. T. Cannons, special stress will be laid 
by the examiners on fulness of entries, annotations, and references to 
foreign libraries. 


TrHE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 

B fies first meeting in the new rooms at 24, Bloomsbury Square, 
London, took place on Thursday, February 9th, when about 
twenty members and visitors, together with four or five students, 

attended. ‘lhe occasion was the presentation by the President (Mr. F. 

G. Kenyon, Principal Librarian of the British Museum), of the 

certificates gained by students in the projessional examinations of the 

Library Association last year. One diploma, several certificates, and 

one prize were awarded to the few students present, and the President 

then addressed the meeting in a practical and inspiring way, on the 
aspirations and duties of librarianship. The paper on Bookbindings, 
which should have been read by Mr. Cyril Davenport, was postponed 
owing to the authur’s illness, and instead, Mr. Jast, the secretary, read 

a very philosophical and somewhat hazy paper on “ Books and 

Reading,” which he had prepared for a reading circle elsewhere. It 

made an admirable stop-gap, however, and succeeded in elicitating 

some interesting remarks on the subject from Messrs. Tedder, Peddie 
and Baker. Attention was drawn to the new series of lectures on 
elementary cataloguing and classification to be given at 24, Bloomsbury 

Square, by Messrs Prideaux and Jast, commencing as regards the 

former on February 15th, and the fee of 7s. 6d. for both courses was 

quoted, rightly, as being exceedingly cheap. 

The accommodation provided in the new premises consists of a 
cosy meeting room to seat comfortably about fifty people, and although 
rather low in the ceiling, has large windows at both ends which tend to 
ventilate the room. Adjoining this is an office for the staff, and on the 
fluor below is an office for the typists. Midway between the two floors 
is a store room and a lavatory. The rooms are connected up by the 
telephone (Gerrard 611), and it is stated to be the intention of the 
Council to permit the meeting room to be used asa place of rendezvous 
for members. It ought, being so central, to be a great boon to 
country members, who can telephone to their friends, make appoint- 
ments, write letters, consult the official publications, and in many others 
ways make the rooms of service to themselves. 
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LECTURES ON CATALOGUING AND CLASSIFICATION. 
N elementary course of twelve weekly lectures on “ Cataloguing 

and Classification will be held at the rooms of the Library 

Association, 24, Bloomsbury Square, W.C., on Wednesdays at 
6 p.m., beginning on the 15th February, 1911 ; six lectures on Cata- 
loguing will be given by Mr. W. R. B. Prideaux, B.A. (librarian to the 
Reform Club Library) from 15th February to 22nd March, and six 
lectures on Classification by Mr. L. Stanley Jast (Borough Librarian, 
Croydon) from 29th March, 1git to 3rd May, 1911. Fee for the 
twelve lectures 7s. 6d. 

The following subiects have been set for the essays to be submitted 
at the next examination :— 

Section I.—Literary History. “Lord Macaulay: the man and 
his work”; of “ John Ruskin: the man and his work.” 

Section II. —Brbliography. “ The literature relating to Library 
Associations in all countries.” 

Section I11.—C/assification. “A comparison of the Classifica- 
tions of knowledge proposed by Aristotle, Francis Bacon, Auguste 
Comte, and Herbert Spencer.” 

Section 1V.--Ca/a/oguing. “A Critical Account of the Aids 
necessary to the Annotator.” 

Section V.— Library History and Organisation. “The Libraries 
of Goverument Departments in England.” 

Secrion VI.—Library Routine. “ The advisability of placing all 
Records in a Municipal Library, the best means of preserving the same 
and making them accessible to the public.” 


/ 


MIDLAND LIBRARY ASSISTANTS. 

Ge first annual meeting of the Midland branch of the Library 
Assistants’ Association was held at Birmingham University 
recently, when Mr. H. W. Checketts (University Library) was 

appointed chairman for the ensuing year, Mr. W. E. Owen (Coventry 

Public Library) hon. secretary, and Mr. H. Grindle (Birmingham, 

Gostagreen, Library) hon. treasurer. 

Miss E. S. Fegan, M.A, librarian of the Ladies’ College, 
Cheltenham, and correspondence teacher for the Library Association 
in library history, followed with an interesting address on the subject 
of lectures and examinations. 


THE LIBRARY ASSISTANTS’ ASSSOCIATION. 
NE of the most important and successful meetings in the annals 
() of this association was held on Wednesday, February 8th. For 
the first time in its history, the London Library was thrown 
open to visitors, and over a hundred members and triends took advant- 
age of the opportunity of exploring a library which has played no small 
part in the literary history of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, 
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At 7.15 p.m. the visitors assembled, partook of the refreshments 
which were hospitably provided, and were conducted over the library 
by members of the staff; at 8 p.m. Sir Frank T. Marzials took the 
chair, and called upon Mr. C. T. Hagberg Wright, LL.D., to deliver 
his address upon “ Early Nineteenth Century Readers, and the Origin 
of the London Library.” 

Dr. Wright gave a graphic, delicately humorous, and intensely 
interesting account of the educational and literary history of the early 
part of the nineteenth century, with its countless signs of enthusiasm 
and renaissance. He indicated the desire and the struggles of the 
lower classes for knowledge ; the results of which were the providing 
of a small grant for education in 1839, the multiplication of newspapers, 
the inauguration of the library movement and the rise of literary 
societies throughout the London boroughs, the publication of elemen- 
tary text-books, and the foundation of the Society for the Diffusion of 
Knowledge. 

With regard to the readers themselves, one is confronted at the 
outset by the fact that the majority of the memoirs of the early years of 
Victoria are aristocratic, not those of men of the working classes. The 
“thirties” marked a change in the history of society, and reading 
underwent modifications. Men and women read less and thought 
more than they do now ; the good to be got from reading is not in the 
facts we glean, but in the resonance it awakes in our minds. Fiction 
and poetry were largely read because they represented the feeling of the 
times so accurately: theology did not lack readers, and philosophy had 
its few serious devotees, 

The London Library came into being through the instrumentality 
of Carlyle, and it is the only monument to his practical side. The 
lending library was to meet the needs of the worker, scholar, and 
cultured reader: the restrictions to be placed on the loan of books 
were to be as few as possible; books of an ephemeral or purely tech- 
nical character were excluded, and suggestions of readers were welcomed. 
In the beginning books were largely added for Carlyle. The Prince 
Consort gave many German works, and took a very great interest and a 
prominent part in the establishment of the library ; Gladstone prepared 
its first list of ecclesiastical literature, and ‘Thackeray was twice auditor. 
On 24th May, 1841, the library was declared open, and in 1842 it had 
a stock of 14,000 books. 

At the close of the paper the president (Mr. Sayers) moved and 
Mr. Thorne seconded a vote of thanks to Dr. Wright. A vote of 
thanks to Sir Frank T. Marzials was moved by Mr. Peddie and seconded 
by the hon. secretary (Mr. Coutts). 

O. E. C. 
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BIRMINGHAM AND DISTRICT LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 
MEETINGS OF THE ASSOCIATION. 


To be held during the Year ending October, ror. 


December, 1910, Erdington. Mr. A.G. Burt: ‘ Branch Libraries and Delivery 
Stations.” Mr. E. W. Neesham: ‘“ Local Collections and Surveys.’ 

January, t911, Handsworth. Social Gathering. 

March, 1911, Walsall. Mr. Walter Powell: “Is Close Classification desir- 
able?"’ Mr. Alfred Morgan: ‘Art Exhibitions in connection with 
Public Libraries." 

April, 1911, Malvern. Mr. W. Salt Brassington, F.S.A. : ‘‘ Heraldic Ornament 
on English Bookbinding.” Mr. A. T. Hancox: ‘*‘ The Function of the 
Newsroom." 

June, 1911, Bromsgrove Lickey. Summer Meeting No business. Ladies 


invited. 

September, 1911, Cheltenham. Miss Ethel Fegan: “Early Fiction.” Mr. G, 
Beetlestone : ‘‘ Grangerizing.” 

October, rg911, Birmingham. Annual Meeting. Election of Officers and 


Committee, and arrangements for next Session. 


The Committee of the Birmingham and District Library Associa- 
tion have pleasure in announcing that they have made arrangements 
for a course of lectures on classification, and a similar course on 
cataloguing, to be given at the Birmingham Reference Library, as 
follows : 

A course of five lectures on Classification, by Mr. Robert K. Dent, 
on successive Friday afternoons, commencing on Friday, 
February 24th, at Two o'clock. 

A course of five lectures on cataloguing, by Mr. Walter Powell 
(Deputy Librarian, Birmingham Public Libraries), on the 
same afternoons, commencing at Half-past Three o’clock. 

Fee for each course of five lectures, 5s., or 7s. 6d. for the 
combined course. Zhe whole amount of these fees will be returned to 
each student who shall thereafter sit for the L.A. Examinations on these 
subjects. 


THE LIBRARY ASSISTANTS’ ASSOCIATION. 


BRUSSELS EXCURSION AND SCHOOL, EASTER, IQI1. 
Programme. 
‘i HE Programme at Brussels will be as follows. Variations may 
be made to suit individual preferences. 
MornIinés (except Sunday). 
10-11.30. Lectures at the Institut International de Bibliographie 
on the important classification, cataloguing, forms of registration, 
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documentation, filing, etc. These will be a revelation in method, and 
a key to the most important bibliographical activity in existence. The 
Lectures will be by the Directors, Messrs. Oulet and La Fontaine, and 
others. 


FRIDAY, 14TH. 
11.30-12.30. Visit to Palais de Justice. Finest building erected 
in the nineteenth century. 


12.30. Lunch. 


2.0. Visit to Hotel de Ville; Jardin Botanique. 


SATURDAY, ISTH. 

12.33. Visit to Braine l’Alleud, from Midi station, arriving 1.8, 
whence the party will proceed to the Field of Waterloo, ascend the 
Lion Monument ; then walk over to La Haye Sainte (Napoleon’s 
position) to Hugomont, and other important monuments o the battle- 
field. Return 5.55 p.m., reaching Brussels 6.34 p.m., or 6.58, reaching 
Brussels 7.19. 


Lvening. Reunion Concert Artistique. 


SUNDAY, 16TH. 
11 a.m. High Mass at Brussels Cathedral (Special choir and 
orchestra). 
Botanical Gardens. 


Afternoon. 
Tervueren. 
Bois de Cambre. 
Exposition de Livre. 


Evening. 
Palais d’Ete, etc. 


MONDAY 17TH. 


12.0. Lunch. 


1.13. Leave for Bruges arriving 2.35. Visit the famous Belfry, 
see the interesting and quaint canal streets, the Guildhall, Chapelle du 
Saint Sang, and other buildings. 


7.36 or 10.4 Leave for Ostend, arriving 10.27. 


10.58 Boat leaves Ostend for Dover, where members entrain for 
London, arriving Tuesday morning at Charing Cross, 5.43 a.m. 
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GENERAL. SIGHTS. 


Churches. The Cathedral ; Notre-Dame de la Chapelle ; Notre- 
Dame du Sablon. 

Public Buildings. Palais des Beaux-Arts ; Musee d’Armes; 
Hotel de Ville; Maison du Roi; Palais de Justice. 

Libraries. Institut Solvay; Bibliotheque National ; Technical 
Library; Commercial Library ; Exposition des Livres. 

Ladies, special. Grand Bazaar; Magazin de la rue Neuve, and 
other fine shops in that street. 

The Market should be seen one morning from 6 to 8 (in streets 
round Bourse, crossing to Marche aux Grains). 


All assistants, whether members of the Library Assistants’ 


Association or not, are invited to join the party. Full particulars, 
regarding travelling, apartments and expenses, can be obtained from 
Mr. W. C. Berwick Sayers, Central Library, Town Hall, Croydon, or 
from Mr. James LD. Stewart, Islington Central Library, Holloway Road, 
London, N. Ladies are invited to communicate with Miss Olive E. 
Clarke, Islington Central Library, Holloway Road, London, N. 


< 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


° ° ° 


LIBRARY ASSISTANTS’ ASSOCIATION: EASTER 
EXCURSION & SCHOOL AT BRUSSELS. 


Zo the Editor of THe Liprary Wor.Lb. 


Sir,—Wi!l you permit us to inform your readers that the arrange- 
ments for the Easter Excursion to Brussels are well in hand, and to 
invite as many of them as possible to take advantage of them. The 
objective of the trip is to acquire a first-hand acquaintance with the 
important work of the Institut International de Biblicgraphie, which 
will play an important part in the future of bibliography, and therefore 
of librarianship. ‘The Institut welcomes us cordially. 

The excursion will leave London on Thursday, April 13th, at 
9 p.m., and the return will be made on Monday evening. The Belgian 
State Railways offer specially reduced fares from London, and the 
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whole expenses will be as small as possible, and, it is hoped, within the 
reach of most librarians and assistants. Boarding houses recommended 
by English librarians will be selected for the party. Ladies will be 
welcomed ; a number have already joined. 

As it is necessary to make arrangements early, we shall be glad to 
receive names at once. Particulars, programmes, etc., will be sent to 
those who apply to either of the undersigned. The opportunity is a 
unique one of seeing a charming city at an interesting time of the year. 

W. C. Berwick Savers, Croydon Central Library. 
James D. Stewart, Js/ington Central Library. 
Hon. Secretaries. 


LIBRARY ASSOCIATION EXAMINATION. 
To the Editor of Tue Liprary Wor bp. 


S1r,—Will you kindly announce in your next issue that the 1911 
examination of the Library Association is fixed for week, May 
15th to 2oth. 


Monday, 15th. Section ITI. Classification ; 
Tuesday, 16th. Section IV. Cataloguing ; 
Wednesday, 17th. Section V. Library Organization; 
Thursday, 18th. Section VI. Library Routine ; 
Friday, 19th. Section I. Literary History ; 
Saturday, 2oth. Section II. Bibliography. 


Yours faithfully, 
The Public Library, Eltham. Ernest A. BAKER. 
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READING CIRCLES* 


By JoserH Pomrret, Borough Librarian, Darwen. 


oo 9 


T the Exeter Conference, Dr. Kenyon, in his presidential address, 
touched upon an aspect of library work in such a manner as 
found a ready agreement in my mind as to its importance and 

far-reaching effects. His address was based upon the solid ground of 
the public utility of libraries, and he proved, right to the hilt, the 
necessity of the advancement of the library movement on wide lines. 

It was one particular phase of the address which elicited my strong 
approval, #.e., the power—individual and collective—which lay in that 
type (or that part) of education which we designate as culture. 

I cannot quote all that Dr. Kenyon said on this point, but I will 
give you the gist of his opinions in a few words. 

He said libraries were in the main instruments of knowledge but also 
instruments of culture, and to those who regarded intellectual culture as 
the salt of a nation’s life, they stood in the forefront of the agencies for 
good, on which the future of the nation depended. Not in its wealth, 
or its knowledge, or even in its material power did the ultimate 
greatness of a nation consist, but in its spiritual and intellectual culture. 
He did not think that culture was identical with book-learning, but for 
most people at the present time the condition of culture was the study 
of good literature and good art, and the provision of good literature and 
a right guidance of the people to a recognition of it, were the true 
functions of our Public Libraries. Dr. Kenyon showed up the fiction 
bogey and gave facts and figures which prove that the very, very great 
proportion of library issues from all departments were the literature of 
knowledge, mainly scientific and technical (such as a man needed for 
his trade) and historical, political, and sociological (the knowledge men 
and women needed to fit them for the duties of efficient citisens of 
the State). 

He believed libraries, so far as could be gauged, were adding 
materially to the higher culture of the nation. In many places the 
authorities had recognised this, and found means of assisting their 
fellows to acquire culture by more positive means than just filling their 
shelves, and to that end had systematically provided lectures and 
temporary exhibitions, and these and similar activities worked in hidden 
ways, the results of which it was not easy to judge except at long 
intervals of time. 

With these sentiments I most heartily concur ; indeed, whilst we 
may know and appreciate to the full the advantages and blessedness of 
culture to the individual, I do not think we have as yet fully grasped 
the possibilities and the meaning of the higher culture of the nation. 
*Read at a meeting of the Library Association, North-Western Branch, held 

at St. Helens, 6th April, 1911. 
Vol. XIII. New Series 58. April, rgr1. 
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We hear a great deal about education and educational systems 
(indeed, educational controversy, like the poor, bids fair to be always 
with us), and we are fully awake to the benefits the Act of 1870 has 
conferred upon the people of this country, inasmuch as it has compelled 
everyone to acquire the rudiments of learning, and has, as Mr. Potter 
Briscoe puts it, “created a desire, now almost a necessity, to read.” 
But is not true education, the expansion, the lifting, and strengthening 
of the tone and fibre of the nation—the adding to its well-being 
intellectually and spiritually, and books being undoubtedly the chief 
instrument by which self-culture is acquired, do not all educational 
systems which do not instruct and practise the people in the real use of 
literature fail in their object ? 

So we see, the work of libraries in the dissemination of knowledge 
through books is a most important part of education and the better 
guidance we can give our fellows in the matter of reading the more 
valuable and lasting will that work be. This matter of guidance 
becomes more pressing as time goes on, for never has the world seen 
books so plentiful and so cheap; with guidance this cheap production 
may be turned into a national blessing ; without it, it may become not 
a national curse, but certainly may contain the elements of grave danger. 
I am sometimes tempted to think that books are too cheap to-day, for 
with the good which has come with the cheapness, has also come an 
astonishing development in the evil, weak and trashy type of book. 

Fortunately, however, there is a large and growing class of people, 
earnest men and women, who are willing and eager to read seriously if 
they can only be advised and guided to read intelligently, with profit 
to themselves and others. This is evidenced by the successful work of 
the National Home Reading Union, University Extension Lectures, 
and the tutorial classes of the Workers Educational Association. 

In our association we occasionally hear a lot about the average 
reader, the desultory reader, and the supposed peculiar product of the 
open access library—‘‘ the browser.” Now I am not one who condemns 
the desultory reader without qualification ; some are such by tempera- 
ment, others by the exigencies of their daily labour or other 
circumstances ; on the other hand, I wish we could make a greater 
percentage of our population general or desultory readers, for it is from 
their ranks that we wish and hope to make the serious reader—the 
apostle of culture. 

How far can the reading circle help and supplement the work of 
the library in this respect, and how far is it a legitimate branch of our 
work ? 

Before proceeding to discuss these points, it will be more 
convenient to interpose a few words about circle methods. 

I have a great objection to turning our gatherings altogether, into 
what Mr. Roberts, at Exeter, aptly described as experience meetings, 
but as I am not aware that this subject has ever been before the branch, 
I will venture to give an outline of our work and methods in Darwen. 
In the town there always have been isolated members of the N.H.R.U., 
and members of the Co-operative Holiday Association (who meet 
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regularly for rambles and social re-unions), and, from time to time, 
private and semi-private circles, but until the winter of 1907-8 no real 
effort had been made to establish a public circle. After a lecture 
arranged by the local C.H.A. members, given at their request under 
the auspices of the library, about half-a-dozen people expressed them- 
selves willing to form a circle and although it was January before we 
got to work, seven or eight more joined us and we continued an 
interesting session until May. This formed a nucleus for further work, 
and each succeeding winter since we have had a successful circle— 
having fifteen and eighteen members the next two seasons, whilst this 
winter we have had forty-four members enrolled for various subjects. 

For the starting of the circle and for each re-ccommencement of a 
session we have made use of the local press—sending to them a concise, 
explanatory, and eulogistic letter, thereby keeping the movement before 
the public, and this has never failed to bring a few fresh enquirers. 
The preliminary meeting takes the form of a public lecture on an 
apropos subject, during the course of which the lecturer has a few 
words to say about circles and invites those interested to remain behind 
and seek information. 

Our methods of working, hitherto, are these: we make the whole 
of the members the unit—the circle, if you will. We settle at the first 
meeting what books or subjects are most acceptable to, or desired by, 
the majority, and then meet weekly. If not more than two subjects are 
taken, they are taken on alternate weeks, this arrangement giving 
members an opportunity of attending every meeting or only those in 
which they are more particularly interested. When only two books or 
subjects are taken, this works very well and enables the leaders to keep 
in close touch with each individual, which counts for something. We 
adopted the same plan again this winter, but as we had four subjects, 
one, Shakespeare, taking every other week (which was alright), and the 
other subjects once a month (which was not alright), because these 
meetings were too far apart, and of course, the interest was lessened. 
However, it was all experience, and for the future, whenever we have 
more than two subjects, we shall have separate circles, or at any rate, 
link not more than two together for alternate week reading. The 
Library Committee grant the free use of a suitable room, and approve 
of the work ; indeed, but for one member of the Committee, who has 
been untiring in the furtherance of the work, our circles would neither 
bave been so interesting or successful. Our local charge is 6d. per 
member, and this covers postages, carriage of books and portfolios, and 
the expenses of an occasional lantern lecture to vary the usual routine. 
For all who so desire it, I obtain the required books and charge them 
the cost price. I act as Hon. Sec., receiving the subscriptions, dis- 
tributing the monthly magazines, and generally seeing to it that all goes 
along smoothly. The work is not arduous; it certainly takes up a 
little time, but anything that can be done by an assistant is relegated to 
them ; occasionally it may encroach just a little on one’s spare time, 
but the work is inter¢ésting and helpful to the library, and apart from 
that, worth doing for its own sake. 
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I am quite sure Reading Circles are a help to the work of the 
library and that their organisation is not only a legitimate, but a 
desirable activity on the part of the management. The ideal for every 
library should be that of its being the centre of the intellectual life of 
the town—the focus of all the forces of literature, science, art and 
morality—all of which go to the making of culture in its true sense, and 
on that idealistic ground, Reading Circles as a means of familiarising 
our people with what is good and noble in books, are well worth their 
place in our systems of administration. Another reason in their favour 
is that they are a means of what I may term “judicious advertising.” 
The modern method of conducting a library is not only to make its 
treasures readily accessible by systems, catalogues, and the like, but 
also to make the building and its contents as widely known as possible, 
and to keep before the citizens the fact that its store of accumulated 
knowledge is provided for their use and enjoyment, and therefore, the 
more people we can draw within its portals—within its pale of influence 
—the greater success will attend our work, and logically, the greater 
appreciation of that work will follow. Some may object and say that 
such work is extraneous—outside the direct duties of the staff. I do 
not think so; we had much better be forwarding such objects as circles, 
tutorial classes and extension lectures, than being politely press-ganged 
into managing social functions which may range from charitable cafe- 
chantants down to treats to poor children—all very admirable no doubt, 
but quite without connection with our positions as librarians. And of 
course I know that all librarians are very busy people, and may not 
have the requisite time to undertake a sustained course of reading to 
keep up with a session’s work, or, he or she may not be cut out for a 
successful leader, but that need not be a drawback ; if he has tact he 
will find and persuade some one with the necessary leisure and 
qualifications to act as leader. The main point is that the librarian 
should be at or near the head of affairs in order that he may influence 
and assist the circle in its reading. ‘This is important, for meeting on 
the premises he can easily supply books, illustrations, maps, and some- 
times, objects from a museum, and in this way he is having a constant 
exhibition of the best of the things under his care, and bringing them 
to the notice (nota curious but a sympathetic notice) of plain folks who 
in many cases have not the remotest idea that such delightful things 
are in existence. 

The books selected for reading may not always be great books, but 
they are always good books, and the advantages derived are that their 
readers grasp their contents in a thorough manner—make the books 
their own in a very real sense—and that correlative reading of equally 
good and better books often ensues. For instance, Ruskin’s Unto 
This Last, and Jevons’ Primer of Political Economy (both open to 
criticism as reliable expositions of political economy) led many of their 
readers to dive into books like Marshall’s E/ements of Economics and 
Exonomics of Industry and Wicksteed’s Political Economy. Again, in 
the winter of 1909-10, when political matters were much to the fore, we 
had what I might call a “topical session ”; out of four books read, three 
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were Balmforth’s Social and Political Pioneers (an admirable work to 
commence with), Jevons’ Political Economy, and Masterman’s little 
volume of four essays on Zhe House of Commons. The last named, 
contains a splendid brief sketch of our national elective chamber, and 
the reading and discussion of it drew the members to use extensively 
standard and compendious works like Anson’s Zaw and Custom of the 
Constitution, and Smedley’s, Hallam’s and Stubbs’ Constitutional 
Histories of England. 

Then too, there is a point that the example of a circle meeting at 
the library exerts an influence on other bodies, or groups of people, in 
its neighbourhood. An instance or two to show what I mean. Two 
winters ago the Secretary of a parochial Mutual Improvement Society 
(in which the town abounds) called on me to seek advice as to the best 
primer of political economy for beginners. (You will think I am great 
on political economy, but it is by accident and not design it figures so 
largely as illustration). After consideration, and having regard to the 
low price it was necessary the volume should not exceed, I recommended 
about three, from which they selected one, and instead of miscellaneous 
papers they arranged their syllabus by spreading the book over the 
greater part of the session, various members agreeing to open a 
discussion on the particular portion of the book set opposite their 
names—virtually a reading circle. ‘These men were all of the working 
class, chiefly mill hands, and on enquiring afterwards I learnt that they 
had had a more interesting and more productive session than any previous 
one with a programme of amateurish, hotch-potch essays. ‘The other 
instance is that of an Adult School ; we invited them to join us, but as 
all their members were more particularly interested in social work, they 
decided to form their own circle and read exclusively sociology. I 
encouraged them in this as I recognise that the more circles and semi- 
circles flatter us by imitation, the greater number will be the spheres 
of influence, and, following on, the greater the intellectual culture, 
reacting favourably in turn on the town’s library. 

Children’s circles, too, is a development to be fostered. We have 
not been able to do anything in Darwen as yet in this respect, but they 
are established in a few places—notably Bromley (Kent) and Hamp- 
stead. At Bromley separate circles for boys and girls have been very 
satisfactory. Amongst the books read by the children were Lamb’s 
Tales from Shakespeare, David Copperfield, Cranford and Sense and 
Sensibility. 1 do not think I need saya single word in emphasis of the 
good such books must do, and the lasting influence on the children they 
must have when thus thoroughly read by themselves and explained by a 
sympathetic leader. Without doubt it will set the standard of reading 
for many of those children for the rest of their lives. 

So far I have said nothing about the work of the N.H.R.U. I 
hope we all agree in holding it in high esteem. To quote from the late 
Dr. Paton, “the very object of the N.H.R.U. is to give guidance in the 
reading of books by sending out book-lists upon all important subjects, 
which are graded according to the capacity, the need, and in a sense, 
the taste of the reader.” 
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At one annual meeting at least we have seen the alliance of the 
library and the N.H.R.U. criticised and resented, yet what could be 
more logical or apparent than such an alliance—the one providing the 
books and the other acting as predominant partner in the guidance of 
readers. Taking the General Course, for two shillings any adult can be 
practically taught by the best brains in England, and guided by 
specialists to the best books on any subject. The experts who compile 
the book-lists will also, through the N.H.R.U., answer any question or 
help to solve any difficulty members meet in their reading—a most 
valuable offer not yet fully realised or made use of to the extent it might. 
Whilst it is not necessary that a circle should be affiliated with the 
N.H.R.U., or its members join individually, we encourage them to join 
because of the help from the magazines, and incidentally, to assist as 
much as possible the excellent work the Union is doing. Out of forty- 
four members we have twenty-seven who are individual members of the 
N.H.R.U., the remainder being other members of the same house, and 
so forth. 

Notwithstanding that at several Conferences (1902-3-7) we have 
had papers and discussions on this subject, we have not yet got so far 
as we ought in the promotion of circles. At the present time in the 
British Isles, out of about six hundred, only one hundred and five 
libraries are subscribing as honorary members of the Union, and of 
that total only five (Atherton, Carlisle, Evesham, Hampstead and 
Darwen) have circles in direct connection with the Union. Even adding 
the few libraries not in affiliation only serves to show how much room 
there is for expansion. 

In many libraries I know there are difficulties in the way of 
accommodation—no suitable room is available, and, obviously, a public 
room is impossible. Still the room need not be a grand one—any will 
do if sufficiently warm, clean, and ventilated. As five or more persons 
make a circle very little accommodation is required for a start. Again, 
I suppose many more |..rarians would look upon circles with more 
favour if the N.H.R.U. would find local leaders. This question of 
leaders is, I admit, rather a difficulty, because good leaders, #.e., people 
possessed of knowledge, experience, willingness and tact, are hard to 
obtain ; but still it is not an unsurmountable difficulty, as there must 
be in every town one or two out of every twenty or fifty thousand 
inhabitants who will be able and glad to help—and in finding them the 
N.H.R.U. will do what it can if you will ask. 

The special mission of reading circles is to show people that a 
great deal of literature which is seemingly dry and uninteresting, is of 
a price far above rubies when measured by the standard of the 
prevailing mental food of our populace to-day. The aim is to draw 
people to become general and intelligent readers, believing if we can 
accomplish that, they may then be trusted to seek for themselves the 
help and further guidance necessary to make them more or less expert 
in any branch of knowledge they may eventually be drawn towards. 
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MODERN AMERICAN LIBRARY ECONOMY.* 


° ° ° 


HE series of monographs which is now being published under the 
editorship of Mr. Dana will, when complete, give a detailed 
account of every branch of library work as practised in the 

Newark (N.J.) Free Public Library. The series is to consist of fifteen 
sections, dealing with the lending department, booklists and other 
library publications, branches and delivery stations, advertising, the 
school department, reference work, general periodicals, work with study 
clubs, technical department, the children’s department, art department, 
order department, catalog department, the business men’s branch, and 
administration: wherever convenient or necessary, these sections are 
split up into sub-sections, which deal with various phases of the 
departmental work. 

The monographs are nicely produced, well-illustrated, and contain 
a fund of information which will prove of value to librarians on account 
of its suggestive force. The style in which, probably from necessity, 
the matter is presented does not render it easy of perusal: it smacks 
rather too much of staff instructions and much could have been omitted 
without any loss to the value of the work. It is essential that the new- 
comer should be shown the use of “daters and ink pads,” but the 
instructions “ Never use any dater except your own,” “ Always stamp 
your dater on the ink pad before dating,” are examples of the labouring 
of the obvious in a work which will circulate chiefly amongst those who 
are past-masters of the art. 

To pass on to the monographs themselves :-— 

An exceedingly minute and detailed account of the charging 
system is supplied by the “ Lending and Receiving of Books”: the 
system which is very elaborate was evolved some twenty years ago by 
Mr. Frank P. Hill, then librarian of the Newark Public Library. By 
this system the borrower is given a card on which is inscribed his name 
and number, with blank spaces for charging books. This card, usually 
retained by the borrower when he has a book, is dated once for every 
book or magazine borrowed. As with the ordinary book-card-in-book 
system, every book has a book-pocket in which is a book-slip or card : 
each of these has blank spaces for charging. When a book is borrowed 
the day’s date is stamped on the borrower’s card; the book-slip is 
taken from the pocket, dated and inscribed with the number of the 
borrower’s card: these particulars are also recorded on the book-pocket. 
The book-slip is filed atthe library first by date, and then by a 
distinguishing book-number, so that it is a simple matter to ascertain 


"Modern Amerwan Library Economy, as tliustrated by the Newark( N./.) 
Public Library. by John Cotton Dana. Elm Tree Press, 
Woodstock, Vermont, 1910, In progress. 
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whether a certain book has been borrowed, when and by whom. On 
the return of the book the day’s date is stamped on the borrower’s card 
opposite the charge date. Inks of varying colours are used to 
distinguish ordinary books, novels less than one year old, books 
charged at branches, delivery stations, and in the children’s rooms. 

The “ Administration of Lending Department” deals with the 
general work of that department. The central lending library has 
charge of the books which are lent for home use from that library and 
from deposit stations, and deals with all matters relating thereto. It 
also deals with the general information or reference work ; the prepara- 
tion of book-lists, study courses, club programmes and shelf work. The 
public have access to its shelves for about 300 days of the year from 
9 a.m. to gp.m. save Saturday, when the department is open till 9.30 p.m. 
Thirteen assistants, including the chief of the department, and seven 
messengers are required to carry on the work of this department: 
these work forty-four hours a week and have four weeks’ vacation. 
Assistants are expected to have a thorough knowledge of all the 
routine work of the department...; to know the reasons for things, and 
to suggest changes: they are also required to have a thorough knowledge 
of books, literary, popular and scientific; of reference books and 
bibliographies, of indexes to magazines and government documents, 
and of the catalogue ; and to have some knowledge of the work that is 
going on in other departments of the library. ‘The messengers only 
perform such duties as they are directed by members of the staff: they 
are forbidden to assist readers and must find an assistant to aid any 
questioner. Two department meetings are held each week at which 
matters of interest to the library world are discussed, and reports on 
book reviews are presented. 

“The Lending Department: relations with the public” deals 
with those activities which do not come within the field of the other 
pamphlets on this department, such as “Signs,” “ Information Work,” 
and “Inter-Library Loan System.” The books which are seldom 
called for are separated from those which are in demand: as few signs 
as possible are used, but all used are printed by the library’s press ; it 
is interesting to note that “ individual shelf labels [are] unnecessary.” 
Lists of books on special topics are compiled, printed and displayed on 
tables for free distribution. The library has several collections of 
books of special interest or popularity. Among these is a “ Duplicate 
Collection ” of new books, which was originated in 1902: it is so-called 
because every book in it is also in the ordinary stock. The books in 
this collection are loaned for one cent a day per book, and a borrower 
may have as many of these books at a time as he desires. The 
collection is self-supporting and satisfies those who invariably want the 
latest fiction. 

** Book-lists and Other Library Publications.” Between 1889 and 
1900 Newark published a complete catalogue, with two supplements and 
a catalogue of its fiction, history, and travel. During the last ten years 
no full lists of the books of any department has been published, for it 
was found that “ such lists, like printed catalogues, are not of sufficient 
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value to warrant the expense of compilation and printing.” Lists of 
additions are not published as there is no definite demand for them: 
there is, however, a demand for lists of books on specific topics. Among 
the lists issued are ‘‘ A Thousand of the the Best Novels,” “A List of 
a Hundred of the Best Novels,” “ Fine Arts,” and “ Business ”: these 
brief special lists now issued are compiled by the staff of the lending 
and reference departments. 

** Advertising” deals with the special methods by which the library 
authorities make known their wares. The most important method is 
the publication of articles in the newspapers of the city. Posters have 
also been issued from time to time, but they are expensive and the 
newspaper has far greater influence: general and special circulars, 
bulletins, exhibitions, lecturer, and work with the schools all help 
forward the advertisement of the library. 

“The School Department Room ” has charge of all the work of 
the library connected with pupils and teachers. Newark has only one 
children’s room, it has no expert story-tellers, no home libraries, 
no elaborate bulletins, and no picture-books for the very young. ‘* The 
library cannot, with the income granted to it, make of itself a direct 
teaching institution which will reach more than a small fraction of the 
community’s juvenile population.” The books in the school department 
room consist of a teacher’s professional library, magazines for teachers, 
a text-book collection, a model and a reference library for children. 

“The School Department : the picture collection.” This collection 
now numbers about 100,000 : the pictures are gathered from magazines, 
books, and picture publishers. The more popular pictures are mounted 
on uniform mounts and stored in boxes in the same way as cards are 
stored in a card-catalogue. Experience has proved that an alphabetical 
arrangement by subject is the best for this collection, and that no cata- 
logue is needed. Included amongst the users of the collection are 
teachers, women’s clubs, and newspapers. 


0.E.C. 
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NOTES ON SECTION II. OF THE LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION EXAMINATION SYLLABUS. 
2.—PRACTICAL BIBLIOGRAPHY 


AND 


.—BOOK SELECTION. 


Ge 


Compiled by HENRY A. SHARP. Kensington Public Libraries. 
IQtt. 


Whereas in former years the student in this section has had to 
cover a vast field of matter which must be called the “ Elements of 
Historical Bibliography” rather than the “Elements of Practical 
Bibliography,” this historical portion is now made optional by dividing 
the syllabus into three parts :— 

1. Historical Bibliography. 
2. Practical Bibliography. 
3- Book Selection. 


Students may choose either two of these divisions for the examin- 
ation, and those electing to take Historical Bibliography are somewhat 
fortunate, in that they will find all the necessary material together 
in such books as :— 

Davenport’s “ The Book.” 

Duff’s ‘‘ Early Printed Books.’ 

Jacobi’s *‘ Printing.” 

Plomer’s “ History of English Printing.” 


I think it will be found that a close study of these four works will 
suffice to enable the student to get a thorough grasp of the historical 
portion of the subject. ‘Then, of course, it must be borne in mind 
that he must choose in addition either Practical Bibliography or Book 
Selection. 


Those choosing parts two and three will find that their material is 
much more scattered. The purpose therefore of the following notes 
is to bring together something about everything mentioned in these two 
portions of the syllabus, to serve as a kind of a guide, with the exception 
that where the material is easily accessible in a convenient form, the 
student will be referred to it. 
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2 PRACTICAL BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


Collation and Description of Books. Irregularities 
in the make-up of early books. Collation by quires, by 
aid of watermarks, signatures, catchwords, &c. The 
parts of a modern book. Difficulties in ascertaining if it 
is perfect. Newissues. Reprints. New editions. Forms 
of bibliographical description. Essentials of standard 
descriptions of different classes of books. 


THE COLLATION OF Books in cataloguing is that part of the 
description which specifies the number of volumes, pages, illustrations, 
plates, maps, &c., constituting the book. The term is also used in 
regard to the practice of examining a book leaf by leaf to ascertain 
whether it is perfect. This is usually done by checking the order of 
signatures, noting also that each section has the proper number of pages, 
and that plates, maps, Xc., are in their correct order, and as stated in the 
printed list , as it is possible one may be missing or be substituted for 
another, or that the book may contain illustrations not mentioned in 
the list. 

Occasionally the signatures may be in their correct order, and yet 
the book be imperfect. For instance, I remember collating a copy of 
Broughton’s ‘‘ A Beginner,” in which all the sections were perfect, but 
the “‘versos,” or left hand pages of a particular section belonged to a 
totally different section, I suppose that somehow the sheet had got 
laid down on the wrong forme. 


IRREGULARITIES IN THE MAKE-UP OF EARLY Booxs.—These 
have occurred in a variety of ways, some of which are now well-nigh 
impossible totrace. For instance, Brunet, in his “ Manuel du Libraire” 
gives the case of an edition of Ariosto’s “ Orlando Furioso” printed at 
Venice in 1584, in which the plate belonging to Canto 34 not being 
ready in time, is usually represented by that belonging to Canto 33, 
which consequently appears twice. In one of the British Musuem 
copies, the proper plate has been pasted over the duplicate. 


Then, too, the earliest printed books often had blank spaces left 
for initials, or other forms of ornament to be inserted by hand, which 
for some reason or other was not always done. 


COLLATION BY QuiRES; By Alp OF WATERMARKS; SIGNATURES; 
Carcuworps, &c.—It is generally thought that numbered pages were 
first introduced by Arnold ther Hoernen at Cologne in 1470, in “ Sermo 
ad populum predicablis.” Sections are sometimes known as QUIRES 
or gatherings, so that to collate a book by quires is the same as 
to collate it by sections. A quire was originally a folding of four 
sheets, known as aquarternion. In collating old unpaged works having 
neither signatures nor catchwords, it is usual to collate by watermarks, 
which are ‘‘ Ornamental figures in wire or thin brass, sewn upon the 
wires of the mould, which, like those wires leave an impression, by 
rendering the paper where it lies on them, thinner and more translucenta.” 
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In such books, these marks are the only guides to completeness, unless 
one actually follows the progression of the text. “Sometimes the size 
of the book may be ascertained by reference to the watermark. In 
folios the watermark is in the middle ; in quartos it is folded in half in 
the back of the book, midway between top and bottom. In octavos the 
watermark is in the back and at the top of the page, and in 120s. and 
160s. it is seen on the fore-edges.” The Bodleian Library has drawn 
up an elaborate table for describing sizes of books according to water- 
marks. 


COLLATION BY SIGNATURES.—Signatures, which are the letters or 
figures printed at the bottom of the first page of every sheet or section 
of a book to serve as guides to the binder by indicating the correct 
order of their progression, were probably first introduced into printed 
books by Antonio Zorat of Milan in 1470, but are sometimes found in 
manuscript works, and cannot be said to have been invented by early 
printers, being occasionally found even in early Hebrew MSS. They 
may be, but are not necessarily, a guide to the size of the book, 
signatures being frequently found in quartos on the same pages as in 
octavos, for the simple reason that it is convenient for the binder to 
have books “quired” in eights. 


In cases where there is much preliminary matter, it is usual to 
denote the signatures by lower case letters in italics. It there is only a 
a little, the letter a is reserved for it, and the printer’s alphabet is 
BCDEFGHIKLMNOPQRSTUXYzZ._ AA, BB, &c. In works 
whose signatures extend over three, and occasionally two alphabets, 24, 
2B, &c., are generally used. 

CoLtaTION BY CATCHWORDS.—A catchword is a word printed at 
the foot of a page, indicating the first word on the succeeding page. 
They were introduced about 1469 as guides to the binder, serving the 
purpose of the modern signature, and are still used in legal documents, 
and Acts of Parliament. The word at the foot of the page was of 
course the first word on the next page. 


The usual Parts OF A MOpERN Book are the Half-title or 
bastard title. Title-page proper, setting forth the full title of the book, 
the name of its author, place of publication, the publisher’s name, and 
probably the date of publication. Then follow, Dedication, if any, 
Errata slip, if any. Preface, Contents and List of Illustrations. 
Introduction. The frontispiece, if any, goes between the half and the 
full title-page. Then follows the work proper, at the conclusion of 
which are Appendices and Index. Illustrations, maps, &c., should 
be as stated in the printed list. 

DIFFICULTIES IN ASCERTAINING IF IT IS PERFECT.—Sometimes 
of course, it is easy to see that a book is imperfect, as for instance in 
the case of a missing title-page, or of a numbered leaf or plate. 
At other times, however, it is more difficult, as strictly speaking, a 
book must be regarded as imperfect, if only a blank leaf or errata slip 
is missing. 
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An instance has already been quoted showing how imperfections 
may occur, but of course these are only likely to be found in old books. 
The chief difficulty in detecting them in modern books seems to lie in 
the fact that some are issued without lists of contents, plates, &c. 

For example, on casually examining W. Carew Hazlitt’s ‘‘ Book- 
Collector,” I find that it has no list of contents or illustrations. There 
is one plate in the text entitled “Book Sale at Sotheby’s,” and a frontis- 
piece in photogravure of the same title. The tissue to this plate forms 
a key to the characters, and is lettered ‘‘ Key to the Characters in the 
Field-day at Sotheby’s.” Now there is nothing to show whether there 
should be any other illustrations, or to show in the event of its getting 
lost, whether this key should ever have been there at all; finally, the 
title given on the plate is different to that given on the tissue. 

A book is said to be IMPERFECT when anything is missing. It is 
said to be Derective when for instance, leaves have been repaired, or 
when plates or leaves are “ Foxed,” é.¢., stained with damp. 


A New Issue is “A re-publication at a different price or in a 
different form, of part of an impression which has already been placed 
on the market.” 


An Impression is “ A number of copies printed at any one time. 
When a book is reprinted without change, it should be called a new 
impression,” and not a New EpiTI1on, which is really an impression in 
which the text has been changed, or for which the type has been re-set. 


A REPRINT is a publication of an earlier work without alteration. 
Modern reprints are generally made from electrotyped or stereotyped 
plates. Old books issued in modern form are also called reprints. 


Aw EpiTION is the whole number of copies printed from the same 
set of types and issued at the same time. A book may not correctly 
be described as being of a new edition unless the type is re-set, or the 
text revised. 

An Epition DE LUXE isa special edition of a book containing 
extras not in the ordinary editions, such as plates; or it may be a 
limited edition printed on large paper. 


ForMS OF BIBLIOGRAPHICAL DESCRIPTION.—Until quite recent 
years these were two :— 

1. The form which regarded Bibliography exclusively as the 
science of old books, and dealt only with such external features as 
fine bindings, large paper, &c. This is the form of bibliographical 
description always associated with bookseller’s catalogues, and is of 
the greatest interest to collectors. 

2. The second form likewise confined its attentions to the 
external features of old books, and was described by Henry Bradshaw 
as the “ Natural History method” of bibliographical description 
owing to the way in which a book was minutely examined or 

“dissected” leaf by leaf. 
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The first is generally associated with the name of Dibdin, whilst 
the first exponent of the second was Panzer. 


In recent years however, a third form has sprung up, its 
distinction between the previous two being of a two-fold nature. (1) 
Bibliography is regarded as the science of all books, and not merely of 
old or rare ones. (2) Whereas the two previous forms deal chiefly 
with external matters, neglecting entirely the subject matter of the 
book, this while not entirely neglecting the “get-up,” deals chiefly 
with a book’s contents, sets forth its leading features, shows its 
connection with other books, and so forth. Instead of dissecting the 
materials of the book, it dissects its contents and sets them forth in 
such a manner as shall be of use to those who may wish to know the 
“raison d’étre” of any particular book. 


ESSENTIALS OF STANDARD DESCRIPTIONS OF DIFFERENT 
C.iasses oF Books.—Strange to say, I am unable to find a question in 
the L.A. Examination Papers bearing on this section. It apparently 
deals with the methods of annotating different classes of books, rules 
for which, see Savage’s “ Manual,” pp. 140-150, also Brown's ‘‘ Manual 
of Practical Bibliography,” Chap. V1. 

De Morgan mentions the following difficulties as likely to occur in 
describing any class of books. (See L.A.R., 1902.) :— 

1. New title pages are frequently printed with new dates, 
sometimes with, but often without the words, “ 2nd edition.” 

2. Sometimes the words “Revised and Augmented” are 
added when no change has been made. 

3. In books published towards the close of the year, the date 
given is frequently that of the next year, so that the book shall not so 
soon appear old. Authors should seethat this is not done, as it may 
destroy their claim to have written the first book on a subject, for 
obviously, if a book is published in October bearing the next year’s 
date, there is ample time for another book to be published bearing 
the current year’s date. It would be a good plan if every book 
carried the month as well as the year of publication. 

4. In the case of books which are soon likely to grow old, 
no date at all is frequently to be found. 

The following are the principal works consulted in this division 
and should be carefully read : 

Brown.—Manual of Practical Bibliography. Chap. 4 and pt. 

of 5s. 

Slater.— How to collect books. Chap. 2. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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A WEEK-END IMPRESSION OF OPEN 
ACCESS.* 


o oOo 9 


HE enquiry carried out by their librarian for the Aberdeen 
Libraries Committee as to the desirability of adopting the open 
access system has been done with particular attention to four 

questions: 1, whether Aberdeen lending library can be adapted to 
open access and the probable cost ; 2, whether the system would be 
likely to result in a saving in working expenses ; 3, whether it leads to 
a larger amount of reading; 4, whether a better quality of reading 
results. The answer to the first two is that Aberdeen could easily be 
adapted, and there is little difference in the cost of working the two 
systems. The third question will also have to be passed over briefly. 
Although it is shown that in forty-four libraries (for an unexplained 
reason fifteen are left out of the total of fifty-nine dealt with) thirty- 
seven showed an increase and fourteen a decrease, the latter of which 
is largely due to reaction from special success at opening, or “to some 
more fundamental cause than the method of issue,” the author does 
not think the conclusion definite enough to warrant any library 
authority making a change with the hope of increasing the usefulness 
of the library. 

On the answer to the question of the quality of the reading the 
author really depends for his case; and here he is mostly at fault. 
Leaving out eleven libraries (because they have open access in non- 
fiction only, or decause they enumerate juvenile literature with their 
returns it is found that only seven of the forty-eight have an issue of 
fiction below 70 per cent.; twenty-four have a fiction percentage 
between 70 and 8o, and the rest beyond 80 per cent. Due considera- 
tion is given to the comparative value of fiction reading, and very 
much to the fact that the Aberdeen percentage is 54°28. It needs 
little examination to show how hopelessly one-sided are these figures. 
It is conceivable that if the figures of all the indicator libraries were 
taken (leaving out a few of those which might be likely to disprove the 
case) a state of affairs perhaps even worse than is made out for open 
access might be revealed. The value of the libraries’ work does not 
depend on the fiction percentage alone; it depends rather on the 
percentage in relation to the stock of books. The writer knows of one 
open access library in which a very high fiction percentage obtained 
for years. The library was run by a former clerk, who was without 
previous knowledge of books, or training as a librarian. The conse- 
quence was a submission to the line of least resistance. Fiction is 
easiest and cheapest to buy. The library became almost a fiction 
library with a non-fiction seasoning. Recently a new librarian has 


* Fraser,G.M. Open Access in Public Library Work: Special Report to 
the Aberdeen Public Library Committee. 26 pp. November, 1910. 
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been appointed with the best training possible in library method and in 
open access. He is devoting his attention to book selection. The 
issues have increased, the fiction percentage is dropping rapidly, and 
the library is getting a name for the value of its collection. The 
change is recent enough for the present figures to have escaped Mr. 
Fraser’s attention. We are of opinion that a similar state of affairs 
could be shown in too many libraries. A word must be said as to the 
omission of libraries because of their inclusion of juvenile literature 
among the issues. Juvenile issues are very largely of fiction and would 
be likely to send up the fiction percentage. This may be the reason 
for the exclusion of such libraries. But it is a pity that by this fact 
such libraries as Croydon are excluded from Mr. Fraser’s notice. 
Croydon would be one of the best libraries for comparison with 
Aberdeen, because of the size of the town and amount of work done. 
Moreover, the issues at Croydon have rapidly been mounting until they 
are well past half a million. The fiction percentage has dropped 
continuously until it is below fifty-four. As the majority of juvenile 
literature is fiction, the omission of the figures for it would send the 
the fiction percentage still further down, probably considerably below 
fifty. 

It has been shown that the figures in this pamphlet are inadequate. 
Some of the concluding statements, testing open access “in another 
way—by observation,” are wild in the extreme. “In the first place,” 
says the author, ‘“‘what one observed at once in the open access libraries, 
whether they were well attended by borrowers or not, was that no 
borrower ever consulted the Library Catalogue. Secondly, no borrower 
ever asked directions from any of the assistants as to even the location 
of any paticular book, or author’s works ; and no borrower ever took 
any note of particular books out of his pocket.” It may be supposed 
that there are such libraries, and that even in indicator libraries there 
are borrowers who wi// persistently ask for Emma Jane Worboise’s 
books, and when they have got through enough of her, w7// go on with 
M. E. Braddon or Silas K. Hocking, instead of to Browning or the 
latest books on granite working. But if Mr. Fraser looked at the 
Islington sheaf catalogue he would find that already the Ruskin, the 
Carlyle, and the Tennyson pages are beginning to show signs of wear. 
He would find in Croydon that the cards for these authors, and many 
others, will soon require re-writing. If he were, with his hat off, to 
perambulate either libraries on Saturday night, or, indeed, at any other 
time, he would be “pestered” with enough questions to keep him 
busy for a good deal of his time. A real experience of open access 
instead of a week-end visit would show him that borrowers delight to 
come into touch with the books, to find out for themselves where the 
books on their particular subject are kept ; yes, and they delight to criticize 
the selection, and to say that they really think such and such a book 
ought to be added. They like, too, to be able, when they are mentally 
tired of solid reading, to go to the fiction shelves and choose a book, 
and not to have to ask perhaps for one that they think they have not 
read, but find when it is too late that they have done so. ‘There is a 
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large number of borrowers too who like to see for themselves that none 
of Mrs. Henry Wood’s books are “in.” Sometimes they catch sight of 
a non-fiction book of the existence of which they had not dreamed, 
and carry it off in full consolation for the loss of Mrs. Wood. 

Had Mr. Fraser paid attention to the practical rather than to the 
picturesque side of librarianship he would not have fallen into the error, 
as a journalist, of unconsciously adapting figures to prove a previously 
established conviction. ‘The value of libraries, indicator or open access, 
does not consist in their issue returns, nor in their fiction percentages, nor 
in any attempt to show that one’s own library has the biggest issue and 
the lowest percentage in the kingdom. The library is rather an educative 
power that stands or falls on its ability to provide the public with the 
means to continue the enlightenment that can come from reading. 


[For reasons of space this review has had to be curtailed. One 
paragraph left out showed that the list of fifty-nine libraries is very 
incomplete, no less than twenty-eight being omitted, including South- 
wark and Northampton which have had the system in use for a number 
of years. This is probably due to the fact that there is no year-book 
from which accurate information can be obtained. } 
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[Personal and other paragraphs intended jor this column should be sent 
to the Editor, Library World, cjo Lipraco Ltp., 60, Wilson 
Street, London, E.C., ot later than the roth of the month.] 


HE Dicrionary-CaTALOGUE OF 28,015 OPERAS AND OPERETTAS, 
Compiled by John Towers, an Anglo-American musician, has 

not received the attention it deserves at the hands of British 
librarians. The scope and purpose of the work is to supply in a handy 
and convenient form, ready, reliable and exhaustive answers to these 
inquiries: 1. Is there such-and-such an Opera or Operetta? 2. What 
Operas did So-and-so compose, and, did he compose this or that Opera ? 
3- How many times has such-and-such a libretto, or subject, been set 
to music for the lyric stage? It is the first book of its kind in English. 
It not only contains every operatic title in the three existent foreign 
dictionaries of Operas, namely those of Riemann, Clement, and Dassori, 
but several thousands of others, hitherto practically unrecorded. The 
book will be sent, carriage paid, on approval. Should it fail to come 
up to expectation, and to give entire satisfaction, it may be re-mailed to 
undersigned, who, on its receipt, will at once remit the 7 cents cost of such 
re-mailage. If, on the other hand, it be retained, the $4.50 should be 
sent by cheque or postal money order, as soon as convenient, to John 
Towers, Morgantown, West Va., U.S.A. The book is very full and 
well worth the money, and ought to be in every reference library. 
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At the Aberdeen Public Library Committee Meeting held recently Mr 
Lorimer moved the adoption of the Building Sub-committee’s report, 
which recommended that the half of the old reading room downstairs 
be turned into a juvenile library and reading room, furnished with 
indicators and an open case in which select books will be kept for the 
use of children, and from which they will make their own selection. 
The work, he explained, would be carried out at a cost of £113. 
Councillor Leith seconded. Councillor Sinclair moved that the system 
of open access be adopted in the new juvenile department, and that a 
remit be made to the Building Sub-Committee to carry this resolution 
into effect on the understanding that the cost did not exceed the 
estimate at present before the committee, and to report to the library 
committee. Mr. William Sangster seconded, and the amendment was 
adopted by ten votes to five. 


SEVERAL important alterations have just taken place in the Brighton 
Library. The great increase of readers in the reference department 
has necessitated more space being provided for them, As a result the 
whole of the book cases which occupied about half the floor space have 
been moved to a store room. ‘The basement has been fitted up to 
accommodate about 30,000 volumes, and a new filing room in which 
the large and important stock of bound newspapers which the library 
possesses will be stored, has been completed. ‘The Museums Assoct- 
ation will hold its annual meeting in Brighton during the week 
commencing July r2th next. An exhibition of Modern Swedish Art, 
the first of its kind ever held in this country, was opened by Count 
Wrangel, on April 22nd. It is anticipated that this exhibition will 
be as successful as the important exhibition of Modern French Art held 
iast year was. It is under the direct patronage of the Crown Prince of 
Sweden. 


Tue library authorities of Prahran, Victoria, Australia, have issued a 
** Jubilee Report ” covering the period 1860-1910, in which Mr. A. E. 
McMicken, the city librarian, chronicles the chief events in the past 
history of the institution. A library and art gallery are maintained and 
good work is being accomplished. There are 15,000 volumes in the 
library and in 1910 181,860 attendances were recorded. A view of 
the library and reading room shows a well-equipped and large apartment 
lined with books. It seems rather extraordinary that neither on the 
library stationery or the printed report is any indication given of the 
location of Prahran. 


Ir will interest British librarians to learn that a strong endeavour is 
being made to rouse France, and particularly Paris, to the need for 
popular libraries on Anglo-American lines. Belgium, Holland and the 
Scandinavian countries are already stirring in this matter and France 
seems likely to follow at an early date. M. Eugéne Morel, of the 
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National Library of France, and author of several books on popular 
libraries, has organised a very interesting and comprehensive course of 
lectures at the Ecole des Hautes études sociales, of which the following 
programme will give an idea. ‘The lectures were under the patronage 
of the Association des Bibliothécaires Frangais, and other bodies, and 
extended from November 11th, rg1o to April 7th, 1911 :— 





LES BIBLIOTHEQUES MODERNES 


LES VENDREDIS 4 5 H, 1/2. 


. Les Bibliothéques et le public (12 novembre) Henry Martin, administrateur 


de la Bibliothéque de I'Arsenal, président de |l'Association des Biblio- 
thécaires francais 


Comment se servir desBibliothéques (18 novembre) Sustrac, bibliothécaire 
de la Bibliothéque sainte Geneviéve. 


. Les grandes Bibliothéques de Paris (25 novembre) ALEXANDRE VIDIER, 


bibliothécaire a la Bibliothéque nationale 


L’CEuvre de l'Institut international de bibliographie et la coopération en 
matiére bibliographique (2 décembre) La Fontaine, sénateur de Bélgique, 
secrétaire de l'Institut international de Bibliographie. 


. L’avenir de la bibliographie (9 décembre) Paut Orver, secrétaire de I’Institut 


international de Bibliographie. 


. La classification décimale et la bibliographie scientifique (16 décembre) 


E. Savuvaae, professeur & |’Ecole des Mines et au Conservatoire des Arts 
et Métiers. 


L'usage pratique de la classification décimale (23 décembre) MICHEL 
SVILOKOss!ITcH, ingénieur civil. 


. Les Bibliothéques scientifiques (13 janvier) Dentker, bibliothécaire en 


chef du Muséum d'histoire naturelle. 


. Les Bibliothéques de droit et de sciences sociales (20 janvier) JEAN GAUTIER, 


sous-bibliothécaire de la Faculté de droit. 


. La “Librairie publique” en Angleterre et aux Etats-Unis (27 jan.) EUGRNE 


More, bibliothécaire a la Bibliothéque Nationale. 


. Les Bibliothéques de province. Bibliothéques municipales (3 février 


Henri MICHEL, conservateur de la Bibliothéque d’Amiens. 


. Les Bibliothéques commerciales (19 février) P. THeovore-VisERT, 


conseiller du commerce extérieur. 


. Le Prét entre Bibliothéques (/7 /févrter) CamILLE BLocH, inspecteur 
1 pe 


général des Bibliothéques 


. La Librairie classique et le livre d’enseignement (24 février) BouRRELIER, 


éditeur, directeur de la librairie A. Colin. 


. L’Edition littéraire au XIX¢ sidcle (3 mars) Humstot, éditeur, directeur 


de la libraire Ollendorff. 


. Les transformations d‘un livre. Le Dictionnaire des contemporains (10 mars 


Maoricg TOuRNEDUx. 
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17. Histoire économique de I'Imprimerie et de la Librairie au XIX® sidécle 
(17 mars) Pavt Mettortéz, imprimeur-éditeur. 


18. Les procédés artistiques de reproduction (24 mars) Marty. 


19. Histoire du dépét légal jusqu’é la loi de 1881 Henri LEMAITRE, sous- 
bibliothécaire a la Bibliothéque nationale. 


20. Le régime actuel. Les réformes nécessaires (7 avril) Maurice Vitrac, 
bibliothécaire 4 la Bibliothéque nationale. 


THE death, on April 13th, of Mr. John Elliot, librarian of Wolver- 
hampton, removes one who in the past was a well-known figure at the 
annual meetings of the Library Association, of which he was an original 
member. He was born at Wolverhampton in 1831 and was first in the 
printing trade, and afterwards connected with evening schools and 
technical classes. In September, 1869 he was appointed librarian 
of Wolverhampton and had thus been in office forty-two years 
at the time of his death. He invented his form of indicator in 
1869-70, and also designed various kinds of reading-room fittings, and 
was actively interested in most library questions, Mr. Elliot was a 
very quiet and unassuming gentleman, lovable to all who knew him 
intimately, and always kind and helpful to the younger generation of 
librarians. He was a typical example of the now old-fashioned school 
of practical librarians with a strong leaning towards historical study, in 
connection with which he read papers at local naturalist and archzo- 
logical associations. Mr. Fred Turner, of Brentford, and Mr. J. A. 
Hardcastle, of Eastbourne, were among the librarians who were trained 
by him. 


>< 


PROOF-CORRECTING MARKS AND SIGNS 


0.0 (0 


LTHOUGH the marks and signs used by authors and printers’ 
readers have often been published, by quite a large number of 
writers on printing and authorship, we have never seen them 

described in a clear and classified form. The usual method is to 
produce a page full of errors, and then show it with the marginal 
corrections, and then the corrected page. This is not always clear to 
beginners or those with very little experience, and the following table 
is an attempt to arrange the marks in order of their frequency of use, 
plus a rough division into groups of signs relating to the composition, 
and those more connected with the actual type. This may be found a 
useful supplement to the marked pages given in the works of writers 
like Jacobi, Quinn, Philip and others. 











Marcin 
S!GNn Description Mark. 


a Caret_ indicating posi- a/ 
tion of correction 


3/ Delete letter or word 9) 


4 or sign 


© »/ i} | Punctuation marks © 4 3/ +/ 
% Add inverted commas VG &% 
“T or superior marks “1 “7 
j-| ‘Insert a hyphen |-] 


{ New paragraph we por. 


tum arn To transpose a NeW pum ow 


brackets marks 


—_-- 


j{ Straighten alignment of 
i} margin | 








{ )} Close up lines to gauge Lese ( 
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EFrgct oF 
Text Mark CorrEcTION 


Where,book Where a book 
The ved book The book 
.»  Reinstate letter or word »ake& The-oid book The old book 


aor 9] 


alhe book , “ The book” 


Order,book Order-book 
to order. [ The to order. 


book The book 


as ever. as ever. AsW 
CAs it was to was to 


(| t]3] Parentheses and ¢)/t{h/ not ST 


== Lar ital | E WH¢N Ww 
——— ge capital letters cape. or E ¢ aig 
s=m= =6 Small capital letters smell? come AV beet /HEN 
or Rage 
—- Italics Uoal. WHEN the When the 
tor. Roman Type tom... When When 
2.e. Lower case letter 2.e. The Boor The Book 
mS. t. Wrong Fount us. € - The Zook The Book 
> Correct letter set upside >) Tge book The book 
down 
y. Indicates broken type x Thg book The book 
i ~—s~Projecting quadrat or | = Thegbook The book 
quad a 
Gee. Transpose Gur. fMooklthe J the book 
i. or S Reduce space between (_ or © The book The book 
words 
4 Increase space between Jf Thepook The book 
words 
a Indent o The book The book 
but as but as 


—— oI Straighten line Crooked 7 he book The book 


The book/i The book is 
of very t of very great 


mom@n moment 
The book is\ ‘The book is 
not of ve not of very 


Words or letters required in different kinds of founts are usually indicated 
on the margins by words like De Vinne, Clar.=Clarendon, Long Prim., etc. 
Instructions intended for the printer only, should be surrounded by a line, for 
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ST. LOUIS PUBLIC LIBRARY. 


o.Um8lCU8 


TECHNICAL DEPARTMENT. 


HIS department, which has had a separate existence for less than 
a year, is meeting with gratifying success. 

Most of the library’s reference work in technology has 
been developed within the last year or two. The reference collection 
in this field has been largely added to during this time, if we except 
bound periodicals and proceedings, and many serious wants have been 
filled. 

When the needs of this work made it advisable to separate it from 
other reference work, no suitable separate room was available, and as 
two reference departments require the time of fewer assistants while 
contiguous, the department has used one end of the reference room. 

Here are arranged most of the bound technical journals and the 
government documents especially involved, such as reports of patents, 
of the geological survey, and in chemistry. The other reference classes 
of applied science are conveniently shelved. Near the desk of the 
assistant-in-charge are kept about 250 volumes of the more used hand- 
books and latest additions, and also a case of unbound numbers of 
sixty trade and engineering magazines, which serve an important need 
by being thus accessible for six months or a year until the files from 
the periodical room are bound and shelved in this department. It is 
hoped to add about forty other trade journals soon. From the 
unbound copies cuts and special articles are taken for the department’s 
special file of clippings. Manufacturer’s catalogues are also collected 
and are found very useful. Books are constantly brought from the 
issuable collection for use here. 

The department is making a classified card list of the literature of 
technology added, beginning with January, 1910, not only to the 
reference collection but to the issue department as well; for it is the 
work of this division to afford a place where men can get in touch with 
what the library has on subjects in engineering and the trades, 
wherever the material is kept. It is also the business of the department 
to watch the literature published in this field with the library’s need in 
mind. 

The use of the department has been most encouraging. Most of 
the work consists in aiding actual readers and in getting material 
together for those who need it. Most of the time, from three to a 
dozen men can here be seen seriously pursuing study to help them to 
do or build something. To mention only a few representative calls, 
requests for material on such subjects as the handling and storage of 
carbonic acid, the dictograph, mitering on irregular angles, iceless 
refrigeration, boehmeria textile, magnetic separation of metals, 
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hydroelectric engineering plants, kiln machinery and burning tile and 
sewer pipe, electric relay locks, shoe machines, rock crushing and 
grinding mills, embossing and die printing, boiler waters and incrusta- 
tion, crop forging, septic tanks, stresses in masonry construction, 
sodium, iron and steel processes, detinning, and comparisons in 
fuel-efficiency suggest the demand made upon the department. Most 
of the calls are from men who know exactly what they want. 

Altogether, though the quarters are inadequate, the library is able 
to look after present needs in this direction with some satisfaction, and 
the foundation of the wider work in the rooms which are being planned 
for this department in the new building is being laid. 


~< 


SOME NEW BOOKS. 


o.6Uu8dhCU68 


[Motes and descriptive accounts of a selection of recent publications 
of interest to the librarian book-buyer. | 
PROFESSIONAL LITERATURE. 

HE following works can be recommended to librarians as useful 
professional tools, and some of them as indispensable annuals :— 

The English catalogue of books for 1910, London: S. Low, 
Marston & Co., Ltd. Price 6s. net. This describes the 10,804 books 
published last year and gives the usual appendices of learned societies’ 
publications, publishing firms, etc. The remarkable entry under 
L. T. Meade, of nineteen books, of which ten appear to be new, surely 
points to over-production on the part of that author. Even Charles 
Garvice, to whom a whole column of thirty-four entries is devoted, only 
puts forth three or four new books. Pitman’s Where to look: an easy 
guide to books of reference. WLondon: Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, Ltd. 
1911. Price 2s. net. The 4th edition of a book ofthis kind issued in 
about three years indicates that it supplies a want. As compared with 
the second edition, this one is much more condensed, contains more 
matter and many new titles of annuals and other works. In Summary 
of library law, by H. W. Fovargue (London: Stanley Russell & Co. 
[1910]; price 2s. 6d. net.) the author has givena digest of library legislation 
within the compass of twenty-two crown octavo pages, containing all 
the vital points required by students and others. The pamphlet also 
contains one blank page and twelve pages of advertisements. Zhe 
National Library of Wales. Bibliotheca Celtica, a register of publica- 
tions relating to Wales and the Celtic peoples and languages for the year 
1909. Aberystwyth, 1910. This is the first issue of a projected annual 
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catalogue, which has been printed at the private press of the National 
Library of Wales, in an edition numbering 350 copies, and is also 
published on separate cards in the manner of the Library of Congress. 
We congratulate Mr. Ballinger and his staff on the fine beginning which 
has been made with this useful piece of bibliographical enterprise, and 
heartily wish it every success. The form of the catalogue is author- 
alphabetical, with some collective subject entries, and it extends to 


132 pages. 


DOD. 


The seventy-ninth annual issue of Dod’s Parliamentary Companion 
for 1911 (London: Whittaker & Co.; price 3s. 6d. net) recently 
published, preserves all its valuable features and is a marvel of accurate 
and excellent compilation. The new parliament is dealt with and the 
biographical and statistical information is clearly and succinctly stated. 


CARD LEDGERS. 

In Modern methods of accounting, by L. R. Dicksee (London : 
K. Warren Johnson, 1911 ; price 6d. net) an interesting account of the 
loose leaf” system of book-keeping is described in a clear manner in 
all its aspects, legal and other. The author points out while these 
** modern” methods of accounting have undoubtedly been introduced 
into the market of Great Britain as American inventions, they are, in 
fact, like most other inventions, merely further developments of ideas 
of the most hoary antiquity. 


OLD CONTINENTAL TOWNS. 


The volume on O/d@ Continental Towns, by Walter M. Gallichan 
(London : T. Werner Laurie, n.d. [1910]; price 6s. net) is a readable 
series of sketches of the most famous Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, 
French, Belgian, German, Bohemian and Greek cities, illustrated by a 
series of views chiefly from old prints. In a book covering so much 
ground, the author has naturally dealt with the chief objects of interest, 
and has accomplished his task with ability and conciseness. 


SCOTTISH POETRY. 

Professor MacNeile Dixon recently issued a Scots anthology, and 
now Sir George Douglas has published Zhe Book of Scottish Poetry, 
being an anthology of the best Scottish verse from the earliest times to the 
present (London: T. Fisher Unwin, 1911; price 7s. 6d. net) which is 
a most excellent collection. The selections are made from the widest 
possible field, and with a liberal but discriminating eye for the best and 
most effective pieces. The bailads are well represented and poets like 
Burns, Dunbar, Scott and others, figure largely in the space of the book. 
Many minor and recent poets are included and the book is one which 
will give the ordinary reader a very good and even illuminating idea of 
the beauty, variety and extent of Scottish verse both vernacular and 
English. 
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THREE GOOD REPRINTS. 


Spencer (Herbert). First principles. Third impression, popular edition. 
London : Williams & Norgate. 1910. 2 vols. Price 1s. each. 
Smiles (Samuel). A Publisher and his friends. Memoir and cor- 
respondence of John Murray, with an account of the origin and 
progress of the house, 1768-1843. Condensed and edited by 
Thomas Mackay. London: John Murray. 1911. forts. 
Price 2s. 6d. net. 
Donnelly (Ignatius). Czesar’s column, a story of the twentieth century. 
London: S. Low, Marston & Co. [1910.] Price ts. 
The above three well-known books hardly require any introduction, a 
mere statement of their re-appearance in a very cheap and desirable 
form being enough for our readers. Herbert Spencer, at 1s. a volume, 
should surely bring this great philosopher more closely before the 
general public, and the life of Murray, so long an expensive book, is 
now within the reach of every book lover. Donnelly’s romance has 
been out of print, and its re-publication in cheap form is welcome. 


CAREERS. 


In his work entitled Choosing a boy's career, a practical guide for 
parents, guardians, scthoolmasiers, by Henry C. Devine (London: 
Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent & Co., Ltd., 1911 ; price 1s. net) 
there is a good deal of sensible advice on a subject too often regarded 
in the most haphazard manner it is possible to conceive. Information 
is given concerning the qualification, duties and remuneration attached 
to professional, commercial, industrial and other occupations, and it 
seems to have been carefully compiled. We are not astonished to find 
librarianship omitted, as it really is only an existence, not a career ! 


PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 

The third series of Well-known piano solos, how to play them with 
understanding, expression and effect, by Charles W. Wilkinson (London: 
Wm. Reeves, 1910; price 1s.) deals with twenty-six compositions by 
great composers, and the annotations are in the style of the previous 
volumes. 


oa 


REVIEWS. 


o | oO 9 


Sanders (H. A.). The Old Testament manuscripts in the Freer 
collection. Vol. VIII. Part I. The Washington Manuscripts of 
Deuteronomy and Joshua. New York: The Macmillan Co, 
1910. Pp. 104 

This is the first instalment of the Biblical Manuscripts in the 
collection of Mr. Charles Freer, of Detroit, Mich., and gives us an 
account of the MS. of Deuteronomy and Joshua. The editor deals at 
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length with the palazography of the MS., and gives a careful collation 
of the Greek text on the basis of Swete’s Old Testament in Greek. The 
document belonged, he thinks, to the Coptic Monastery of the Vine- 
dresser, which was in the vicinity of the third Pyramid ; and from a 
study of the paleography of the MS., the editor is of opinion that it 
must be referred to the first half of the fifth century, A.D. The work 
is accompanied by three excellent facsimiles of the Text, and a complete 
facsimile edition of the whole MS. is published simultaneously with this 
volume. 


Stewart (H. A.). University of Michigan Studies. Humanistic Series. 
Vol. III. Part II. A study in Latin abstract substantives. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. 1910. Pp. 113-178. 

The study will interest the student of Latin classical and patristic 
literature, as well as those dealing with the philology of the Romance 
Languages. ‘The author has made a careful study of the vocabulary of 
the chief classical writers, and drawn some interesting conclusions. He 
finds the common theory that many words in later Latin were derived 
from the sermo vulgaris, insufficient, and asserts a direct borrowing 
from the earlier writers. The tendency of the work is to minimize the 
influence of the popular speech on the later languages. There are 
interesting subsections on the vocabulary of Plautus and Terence, and 
on the technical terms occurring in Cicero and Varro. A reference 
here and there to the material presented by inscriptions would have 
been welcome, and would have afforded a more objective standard than 
the purely literary works. 

Armstrong (H. H.). Autobiographic elements in Latin inscriptions. 
Voi. III. Part IV. New York: The Macmillan Co. gro. 
Pp. 215-286. 

By “ Autobiographic elements,” the author means that “throughout 
an inscription, an interested person gives us personal information con 
cerning his own life and character, either by stating facts about his 
life, or by expressing an opinion regarding events that have happened, 
or he wishes may happen to him, or by placing himself in relation to 
another person, to whom the reader’s attention is particularly directed.” 
The study of these elements is confined mostly to the epitaphs, pagan 
and Christian, which are collected in the Corp. Inscrip. Lat., and the 
lines that are truly autobiographical are not many, nor very interesting. 
They afford, however, flitting glimpses of pagan feeling or Christian 
faith, conventionally expressed, mostly in dry formule without 
originality or depth of feeling. It is striking to note that ‘* when the 
lower classes wish to employ autobiographic elements, they find them- 
selves capable of only a few commonplace ideas, and apply to the 
professional stone cutters and poetasters for the literary forms, which 
thus tend to become stereotyped.” 


Pells (S. F.). Lectures on the texts of the Bible and our English 
translations. Simpkin, Marshall. 1911. Pp. 60. 1s. net. 

Mr. Pells is an enthusiastic student of the Septuagint Version of the 

Old Testament, and in this brochure he claims that the Greek translation 
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is superior to any other version of the text. We question if his opinions 
concerning the traditional Hebrew text will be shared by all who are 
acquainted with the subject. It is true that Jewish tradition ascribes 
the change of character from the archaic to the square to Eyra (Talmud, 
Sanh. 21b), but most modern scholars simply assert that the change 
was gradual, beginning with the Captivity. ‘The translation was 
effected first in Aramaic; it was accomplished at a later period in 
Hebrew, in consequence, no doubt, of the growing influence of the 
Aramaic language in Palestine, in the period immediately preceding the 
Christian era.” (Driver.) 

In fact, Blan (in his Zinéetéung) affirms that both probably rested 
side by side. Mr. Pells’ contention that “ Akeba’s Text” was falsified 
in the interests of Judaism will not bear examination for a moment. 
Nor is it true that Greek was the sole literary vehicle of the Jew after 
the Captivity. Has Mr. Pells never heard of the Hebrew fragments of 
Ben Sirach? Are we to believe that the Sermon on the Mount was 
spoken in Greek? ‘There is much that is debateable in the pages of 
the book, but it is refreshing to have so many positions traversed with 


such a free hand. 
ae 


LIBRARY STAFF CLUBS. 


| The Editor will be pleased to receive announcements and reports from 
Library Clubs and similar organizations for publication in this 
department. Matter should be sent not later than the 15th of 
cach month. | 


ISLINGTON LIBRARIES CLUB. 

HE last meeting of the Club was held at the North Branch 
Library on ‘Tuesday, April 4th at 9.15 p.m., and was attended by 
about forty members and assistants from neighbouring Libraries. 

Mr. James Duff Brown (President) gave a lantern lecture on “ The 
planning and arrangement of Municipal Libraries,” in which he 
described styles of architecture—ranging from that of the pretty little 
library of Middle Clayton to the magnificent ones of Glasgow, Liverpool, 
and Preston ; methods of arrangement in force in all departments ; 
various methods of applying exact classification to library shelves and 
books ; and special activities, such as the Information Desk and work 
with children. 

The lecture was greatly appreciated, particularly as there were some 
slides of several American libraries which helped one to appreciate the 
great difference which exists between English and American methods. 

A hearty vote of thanks to Mr. Brown for his interesting disquisition, 
was moved by Mr. Stephen (St. Pancras) and seconded by Mr. Green 
(Shoreditch). 

Mr. Coutts then announced that the prizes offered by the President 
for the two best essays on “The Supernatural in Fiction during the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries,” had been awarded to Miss Dorothy 
Bath and Miss Lilian Hall. ‘The meeting then terminated. 
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LIBRARY ASSOCIATIONS. 


o°o°0 
LIBRARY ASSISTANTS’ ASSOCIATION. 


HE March monthly meeting of this Association was held at the 
Central Public Library, Lavender Hill, Battersea, on Thursday, 
16th inst. Mr. W. J. Harris, F.L.A., chief librarian of the Bromley 

(Kent) Public Library, contributed a paper on “ Library Activities,” 
which dealt at some length with the various phases of extension work 
in force in Bromley. Messrs. Peters (Lewisham), Hogg (Battersea), 
Purnell (Croydon), and Stewart (Islington), took part in the discussion 
which followed. Mr. W. McGill, of the West Islington Library, then 
read a delightfully humorous paper on the formidable subject of 
“‘ Library Statistics.” These were severely castigated by Mr. McGill, 
who denounced them as being utterly useless, unreliable and misleading. 
In the discussion which followed Messrs. J. D. Stewart, H. Peters, 
and J. D. Brown took part. Votes of thanks to the readers of the 
papers, and to Mr. Inkster and the Battersea Library Authorities, 
concluded the meeting, 


NORTHERN COUNTIES LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 


MEETING of the above Association was held at Middlesbrough 
on Wednesday, March 2gth. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 

The members were received at the Dorman Museum by the 
Deputy-Mayor (Col. T. G. Poole) and Mr. J. S. Calvert (Chairman of 
the Free Library Committee). There were also present Mr. A. H. 
Furnish, City Librarian, York and President of the Association, 
Messrs. B. Anderton, M.A., Butler Wood, T. W. Hand, B. R. Hill, 
D. S. Ward, and Baker Hudson (Vice-Presidents), Messrs. E. Bailey, 
J. W. C. Purves, and A. Hair (Members of Council), Mr. W. Wilson 
(Acting-Secretary), and the following additional delegates. Coun. J. H. 
Lofthouse (Chairman Harrogate Public Library Committee), Messrs. 
F. C. Cole (Huddersfield), J. A. L. Downey (West Hartlepool), 
D. W. Herdman, H. Fostall, R. Wright and G. H. Dutton (Sunderland), 
J. E. Walker (Gateshead), W. H. Gibson, C. Zanetti, I. Briggs, 
T. E. Turnbull, W. E. Hurford and E. Pearson (Newcastle-upon-Tyne), 
Mr, J. W. Lawson (Annfield Plain), and Mr. B. G. Biggs (Darlington). 
Several members of the Middlesbrough Town Council and Head 
Teachers in the borough were also present. 

On behalf of the Mayor (Sir Samuel Sadler), who could not be 
present through absence from home, the Deputy-Mayor (Lieut.-Col. 
T. Gibson Poole, V.D.), extended to the members of the Association a 
hearty welcome. 
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After letters of apology for absence had been read from Sir Hugh 
Bell and Mr. R. L. Kirby (the fathers of the Library movement in 
Middlesbrough), Mr. E. T. John, M.P. and Dr. Hedley, Mr. J. S. Cal- 
vert expressed his concurrence with the words of welcome of the 
Deputy-Mayor. 

Mr. Furnish, as president of the Association, expressed his appre- 
ciation of the invitation that had been given them on the present 
occasion. 

The President having assumed the chair, the minutes of last 
meeting were read and adopted and the Acting-Secretary announced 
that the Council had, at their meeting that morning, agreed to accept 
an invitation to hold the June meeting of the Association at Saltaire. 


The President then delivered his inaugural address, in the course 
of which he reviewed the progress which the Association had made 
during the eleven years of its existence. The membership had 
increased from 48 to 103, and by increasing the knowledge, broadening 
the outlook and stimulating interest in library work, their conferences 
alone had placed the usefulness of the Association beyond doubt. 

On the suggestion of the chairman, it was decided at this point to 
send a telegram to Mr. Johnston, of Gateshead, the secretary of the 
Association, sympathising with him in his illness. 

Mr. T. W. Hand then read his paper on “The Relationship of 
the Public Library to our Educational System.” 

In bringing the subject before them, he was anxious to emphasize 
the importance of co-operation between the teacher and the librarian 
for promoting more satisfactory reading by school children. 


Every child should . e taught to use the library independently, for 
if he did not so use it it could never serve him in any very vital way. 

On the contrary, it seemed to him that the true object of all the 
labours of real teachers was something more than to teach children to 
read. It should, if it was to accomplish its full mission, also impart to 
them a love of reading. 

The great end of all school education was to make people able to 
educate themselves. If their system failed in the respect of creating the 
reading habit among children, it was highly important that the library 
should be drawn into direct relationship with the school to assist in 
remedying that defect. 

During the discussion, Mr. Edgar, headmaster of the Hugh Bell 
Schools, took exception to the statement that only one in twenty of 
those who left school could write a sensible letter. He stated 
emphatically that the great bulk of children leaving school nowadays 
for certain occupations filled those occupations as well as their fathers 
did, or perhaps a great deal better. He thought Mr. Hand’s indictment 
to be a travesty of the whole position. 

Mr. Baker Hudson, the Middlesbrough librarian, expressed the 
opinion that privileges should be granted to teachers in every town 
where there was a Public Library so that the librarian might be allowed 
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to lend them for a week or so, two or even three dozen books should 
they wish to deal with any subject comprehensively, and should those 
books not be required elsewhere. 

At the conclusion of the afternoon meeting the members were 
conducted over the new library building which is in course of erection, 
and then proceeded to Hinton’s Café, where they were entertained to 
tea by Mr. J. S. Calvert, the chairman of the Public Library Committee. 
Cordial votes of thanks were afterwards passed to the Mayor, Corpora- 
tion, and Free Library Committee for the invitation to meet in 
Middlesbrough, to Mr. Calvert for his hospitality, and to Mr. Baker 
Hudson for the excellent arrangements made for the meeting. 

EVENING SESSION. 

The Business Meeting was resumed at 6.30 p.m. in the Municipal 
Buildings. Mr. W. Wilson (sub-librarian, Gateshead) contributed a paper 
entitled ‘Some debatable points in the Library Association Examination 
Syllabus.” The speaker dealt with the large number of failures amongst 
the younger assistants sitting for the examinations and attributed it to the 
fact that each of the subjects had to be tackled in its advanced stage. 
While not recommending a series of graduated examinations in the 
present subjects of the examinations, he, nevertheless, expressed the 
opinion that the best preparation for the study of sfecia/ subjects was 
an examination in genera/ knowledge, and proceeded to suggest the 
details of such a scheme. This, he asserted, besides removing the 
disability of immaturity of thought and expression in many of the 
younger assistants, could be made to anticipate at various points the 
requirements of the Diploma course. A high compliment was paid to 
the Library Association on the success which had attended its efforts in 
the correspondence classes, but a special plea was made for the 
extension of teaching facilities for provincial assistants, particularly in 
the subject of Bibliography. Mr. Wilson suggested that perhaps the 
Library Association, with increased funds, might attempt something on 
scholarship lines for the benefit of those assistants who were unable to 
avail themselves of the tuition given at the London School of 
Economics. 

A short discussion followed, in which the President, Mr. Hudson, 
and others took part. 

The first question was raised by Mr. I. Briggs, of Newcastle, 
“ Should children’s reading be restricted ?” 

“If I were asked to state,” he began, ‘“‘what I considered the 
greatest weakness in human society of our time, I should say without 
hesitation—lack of discipline.” 

This lack was weakening the great links of society, religion, 
education, politics, business and family life. He believed that more 
discipline in their treatment of children would make the nation better 
mentally. 

He was convinced that they were in the happy position of being 
able to do something to bring that state about. Public Libraries must 
provide the reading for a very high proportion of the children, and it 
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rested upon them what would be the mental constitution of a great 
part of the coming generation. 

The child mind under normal conditions was creative. Any 
influence that weakened that power or usurped it as a brain function 
should be looked upon with grave mistrust. 

The material used by the child for its own creative fancies was 
generally such as was never yet written in books. That, however, 
should be considered as a strong claim for its superiority, and the 
person who thought it a help to the child for that purpose to provide 
him liberally with books was making a big mistake. 

Books should not displace more natural influences. Reading 
should never be such as would suppress self-activity and on no account 
be allowed to encroach upon the time which should be filled by play. 

“Are Children Taught the Proper Use of Libraries?” was the 
second question raised by Mr. J. A. L. Downey, of West Hartlepool. 
He declared that if they entered the Public Library to-day and 
observed the children gathered there for the purpose of obtaining 
books they would notice in a large number of cases they simply asked 
the assistant for a ‘‘ good book,” and were quite prepared to take what 
was given them, hoping, after the manner of a purchaser of a lucky-bag, 
that they might secure something worth having. 

What their ideas were as to what was a good book would be 
difficult to gauge. Surely that was not the proper way to use a library. 

Why did children obtain books in that manner? Simply because 
they had never been taught the proper use of a collection of vbooks—a 
library. 

He really thought that more attention should be given to their 
training in the use of libraries and they must look to the teachers for 
help in that most important matter. 

Mr. J. W. C. Purves, of Workington, pointed out that they had a 
special juvenile library of 3,000 books. 

Mr. Mare, B.A., headmaster of Crescent Road Schools, 
Middlesbrough, asserted that he had much greater help from the books 
in the school than from books in the library. He did not think it 
advisable that children should go to a reading room in the library at 
night, for that would tend to draw them away from the home. 

Mr. Briggs, in reply, said, in Newcastle, and he thought it was the 
same in Middlesbrough, they stopped children from borrowing books 
after seven o’clock. Mr. Purves stated the hours for children in 
Workington were from 5 p.m. to 8 p.m. 

Mr. Joseph Wright, headmaster Denmark Street Schools, agreed 
that a boy who received a book from a Public Library should not be 
permitted to exchange that book for another until a week had elapsed. 
He was also of opinion that too few children read the same book twice. 
With regard to children finding the proper use of libraries, he thought 
they knew a good deal more about books than had been suggested. 

Mr. W. Wilson, sub-librarian of Gateshead, remarked that too 
much reading was done by children, but they had tried the one-book-a- 
week system in Gateshead, and it had failed completely. 
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Mr. Gilbert, headmaster Ayresome Street Schools, Middlesbrough, 
said the first thought that struck him was the evident desire of all the 
librarians to assist the teachers with respect to teaching the young to 
read. He was in thorough accord with the general tenor of Mr. Brigg’s 

r. 
Mr. Edgar, headmaster Hugh Bell Schools, concurred with 
Mr. Gilbert’s view, and ex-Alderman Ward, of Harrogate, condemned 
the sensational literature of the past two or three years. 

Mr. Hair, of Tynemouth, thought that if they curtailed the reading 
of children to one book a week, they would find other and less desirable 
forms of reading would be resorted to to fill in the interval. 

Mr. J. S. Calvert, Middlesbrough, deprecated the use of standard 
books in schools, and instanced the fact that people did not go to see 
Shakespeare’s plays because in school they had been given Shakespeare 
with the usual addition of stupid questions and notes. 

Mr. J. T. Joy, headmaster St. Paul’s Schools, expressed the opinion 
that it was their duty to get to know what books children wanted, and 
not to give them what they thought they ought to have. 

A most interesting discussion was brought to a conclusion by the 
following resolution, moved by Mr. Baker Hudson, being carried 
unanimously :—“ That this meeting is of opinion that it is very 
desirable that closer communion should be established between library 
committees and associations of teachers, in regard to the provision of 
reading for children.” 


Owi1nc to an oversight the Russian titles in Mr. Peddie’s last month’s 
** National Bibliographies” were uncorrected, and some errors have 
crept into the names. 

o< 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


o © 0° 
THE ENGLISH CATALOGUE. 


To the Editor of Tue Liprary Worvp. 

S1r,—In response to my appeal in the professional press for local 
titles covering the period 1801-36 for insertion in the English Catalogue, 
I have already received two collections, one of books and pamphlets 
not in the British Museum, but contained in the Patent Office Library, 
compiled by Mr. Wyndham Hulme, the other from Mr. H. D. Roberts, 
being a collection of Sussex titles from works in the Brighton Public 
Library, compiled by Mr. E. Mate and Mr. A. C. Piper. 

Promises of help have also been received from Gloucester, Stirling, 
Leeds, etc., and I hope that shortly I may be able to acknowledge the 
receipt of collections of titles from other parts of the United Kingdom. 

Yours, etc., 
St. Bride Technical Library, R. A. PEeppie. 
Bride Lane, London, E.C. 
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THE NEW INNOCENTS ABROAD: 


A BIBLIOGRAPHICAL PILGRIMAGE TO BELGIUM 
WITH THE L.A.A, 


oo°9o 


. NDER the clock at Charing Cross Station at 8.30 p.m.” So 
ran our instructions for Thursday, April 13th. The weather 
for a fortnight past had brought snow, a wind that was 

nipping and eager, and weather prophets were not sanguine. One 

London periodical indeed had burst out with a quotation from 

Browning adapted to the circumstances : 

** Woe to be in England now that April’s there.” 


But we were optimists; we would go to Belgium blew the wind ever 
so coldly; and our faith was justified, for the Thursday dawned with 
sunshine and a wind that had veered to the south. So we gather under 
the clock light-heartedly. ‘The ladies are first—it is a curious fact that 
the ladies always do arrive before the men. Male cynics say they are 
merely premature, and the premature are not the punctual: but I am 
not a cynic, although guiltily I confess to masculinity. Ladies from 
Fulham, Islington, and Leeds ; then the President, swathed in an old 
overcoat and wearing a most unattractive bowler, carrying on his coat 
the blue badge with the mystic “ L.A.A.” embroidered thereon ; then, 
capaciously smiling, a tall, inquisitively intellectual person, the Secretary 
of the Yorkshire Branch. Later, one from Cardiff, another from 
Liverpool, and then men from Bristol, Plumstead, Greenwich, Croydon, 
and finally the member for Birmingham appears at the last moment 
after a circular pleasure trip on the Tube. We are only a score, but a 
score is a goodly number when they are all librarians fired with the 
spirit of adventure : 
“ A noble band in which do meet 

Fair records, promises as sweet, 

Of souls heroic, nobly planned 

To guide, to comfort and command,” 


as the bard sweetly sings. And who are these to see us off, who are 
envious beyond words, who gather a reflection of our glory by holding 
our baggage for us? Members of the L.A.A. Council, a prominent 
chief librarian or two who have come “to see that the excursion has 
materialised "—as if anything the L.A.A. planned failed to materialise ! 
—the parents of one or two, and above all the ubiquitous Mr. Hopwood, 
the initiator of the excursion—forbidden, alas, by a stern, inconsiderate 
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modern #sculapius from coming with us. We greet them in our best 
eighteenth-century manner, and wish they may be happy during our 
absence. 

It is time to entrain. We send a member ahead to find our 
reserved carriages. Naturally he looks for them at the wrong end of 
the train and nearly loses himself, but not quite ; tickets are clipped, 
whistles are blown, carriage doors are slammed, farewells are said, and 
in a few minutes we are whirled through the suburbs into the moonlit 
fields of Kent. The journey is interesting, but we will not record it. 
One thrill arises when a leading member of the company discovers that 
his portmanteau and camera are not in the carriage. A rapid calcula- 
tion is made as to the possibility of surviving four days with one collar 
and without shaving tackle. Relief, however, is obtained at Ashford, 
where we learn the missing goods are in the next carriage. Harmony 
returns, and each member is urgently recommended to go to sleep—an 
injunction which nobody obeys. Here at last is Folkestone, and 
beyond, a shining level sea with the ineffable lane of moonlight across 
it ; now the Dover tunnel, with brief snatches of the sea just beside us, 
and finally the slow pull through Dover to the harbour-side. Another 
bustle, and the gungway is crossed, and we are on a good old Belgian 
packet paddle-boat en route for Ostende. Shakespeare’s Cliff gleams 
mystically in the moonlight; the lighthouse beyond flings round an 
intermittent light as the coast and the lights of Dover recede. ‘The 
moon is bright, the sea glass-like, but the wind is cold. We draw up a 
line of chairs on the lee-side, swathe ourselves in blankets, and sit and 
talk of every imaginable matter—except libraries—for who would sully 
the purity of a moonlit night in the English Channel by talking of 
libraries ? 

The passage is uneventful. One by one the ladies “ softly creep 
below,” except two ; and one of these fortifies her mind with the thought 
that she carries a little red tin box of capsules, talismanic against ma/ 
de mer. Later she feels that the boat is not as steady as it might be, 
and resorts to the box. The capsules are “to be swallowed whole,” 
but as they are in what appear to be talc tubes, one fears they may 
produce the same results as fell to the man who arose in the dark of 
night and swallowed six ivory collar-studs in mistake for pills. So she 
opens a tube, and attempts to swallow the nauseous pink powder. Of 
course it drifts the wrong way, and the results are volcanic. We decide 
thereafter to become ill in natural fashion without artificial incitements 
to it. We really object to some of the headgear worn by the party. 
One has an ancient yeomanry forage-cap, another a flap-eared Alpine 
chapeau, while another has wound a white handkerchief around his chin 
and ears, and resembles nothing so much as a perambulating Christ- 
mas pudding. Still, we survive, and after more than three hours a low, 
far-off glimmer of light indicates Ostende. Half-an-hour later we are 
going up the gangway to the customs. “ Ne rien pour déclarer,” we say 
grandiosely—just as if library assistants ever conveyed spirits or other 
possibly contraband articles with them !—an undecipherable chalk 
scrawl is made on our bags, and we cross the metals to the trains. We 
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find our reserved carriages, but, alas, a motley crew of Belgian 
peasantry has seized every seat. ‘Ihe President appeals to the chef du 
train, who suggests second class. We assent readily, and in comfort 
we slumber intermittently as the train passes in the light of a splendid 
dawn through flat lands where a field, a canal, and a row of poplars 
repeated indefinitely form the landscape, and the boards by the way 
suggest the charms of “Sunlight Savon” and “ Beautiful Blackpool,” 
until two hours later the great train slows down booming into Brussels. 

Delightful city, Brussels, especially from a tram under early 
morning sunlight. More delightful still the welcome of Madame at 
the pension, the sight of a white linen table-cloth, of rolls that English 
bakers cannot make, of coffee that is not seen in our fair isle. This 
finished, necessary changes of raiment made, we proceed to the Grand’ 
Place to see the beauty of the open Gothic spire of the Hotel de Ville; 
yea, and to buy picture postcards. Thence—for the time flies quickly 
—to the Institut International de Bibliographie, where, in the cata- 
loguing department, M. Paul Otlet receives us with a delightful courtesy 
which makes us all at home immediately. Delightful again is the 
Institut. Once a royal palace, it looks out on a green courtyard with 
fine buildings in view, is well-lighted, wholly interesting. M. Otlet has 
a lantern ready, the room is darkened, our note-books are busy, and he 
proceeds to lecture to us in our own tongue. Enthusiast certainly ; we 
catch his enthusiasm almost at once. We are not to have a dreary 
description of the Decimal system. No; we learn the Institut is in 
three sections:—1, the library, which consists mainly of the publica- 
tions of learned societies, which are shelved in pamphlet boxes 
specially made ; 2, the catalogue on cards in author and subject form, 
which contains ten million cards; we endeavour to think in millions, 
for here all the schemes are universal, the catalogue is to be of the 
world’s literature, every book to be shown in its appropriate place as a 
paragraph in the vast record of human knowledge; and, with the 
catalogue, we shall find iconography in a separate room—prints, pictures, 
lantern-slides, negatives, the pictorial record ; 3, and finally, the mest 
ambitious flight of all, a vast encyclopedia made up of extracts from 
newspapers, periodicals, proceedings and similar periodical literature, 
filed vertically in folders, and minutely classified and indexed. So much 
by way of introduction. Then M. Otlet shows us how man has classi- 
fied knowledge from the beginning, the dependence of one part of 
knowledge upon another, the development of the schedule of classifi- 
cation from the general to the special head. Then we learn that the 
Institut has adopted the standard catalogue card (124 cm. x 74cm.) for 
all its entries, so that all catalogue cards of this size from all sources 
may be worked into the vast catalogue. The catalogue is of cards 
from the Library of Congress, the Concilium Bibliographicum of 
Zurich, the Royal Library of Berlin, from entries cut from catalogues 
and bulletins and pasted on the cards, and many are direct manuscript 
entries. Naturally the work is so enormous that much editing is 
required, various forms of name have crept in, many of the cards are 
not specimens of caligraphic beauty. All this the Director grants, but 
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the work is colossal ; the record of the enormous literature of the world 
will be of a value beyond estimate. Ten million cards are in order, but 
there are probably forty million printed books scattered over the face 
of the globe, and much yet remains to do. 

In more sombre mood we may write out the substance of these 
valuable lectures now hidden in our notebooks ; now we leave this one, 
and pass along the sunny street under the guidance of Monsieur the 
Secretary to M. Otlet along to the great Palais de Justice. Nothing to 
pay for entrance to-day—information grateful to the ear. The hall is 
magnificent ; in the courts on either side, despite the fact that it is 
Good Friday, the voices of the advocates drone on unmusically. We 
do not enter the library ; already the gong which every well-regulated 
man bears under his waistcoat beats out munc est bibendum, and we 
circumnavigate the exterior of the magnificent pile, look out from the 
terrace over the city, and then proceed along the charming Avenue 
Louise to lunch. We do not waste time at the table. At 2.30 p.m. 
we are in the Parc Leopold to view the Solvay Library, a place thrown 
open to us by M. Otlet’s kind offices. Like everything else in this city, 
the situation is charming—a large green park, with a lake below, and 
buildings crowning the hill. We enter, M. Otlet and the Librarian 
receive us, and we tour round the building. A veritable paradise for 
readers: a large room; individual desks with roll-tops; swing arm- 
chairs ; and the most luxurious charging system in the world. Every 
book has a specially made cardboard box into which it fits, and on 
this box are ruled spaces to enter each loan of the book. The large 
reading-room is fine in its proportions, attractive in its decorations. 
Economics is not a bewitching study—and the Solvay is a special 
library of economics—but the study is mitigated, even pleasurable surely, 
under such conditions as these. Then the stock-rooms of the library 
contain files of every conceivable periodical bearing on economics, and 
each shelf is fitted with a hinged cardboard flap, which effectually 
shutters off the box from injuries of dust and light. An examination of 
the card catalogues, the bibliographies and publications in the private 
rooms of the library follows; a few words from the President voicing 
our thanks to the Librarian, and then again into the sunlight. Qwue 
faire? Some suggest Tervueren, but M, Otlet interprets the unspoken 
wishes of the ladies with “The Old England.” A few minutes later 
we ascend the lift of the restaurant, where we have tea with the whole 
panorama of Brussels beneath us. Cameras are busy here, the Chair- 
man of the Midland Branch and the President are caught eating huge 
slices of cake. We descend ; then on the tram to the Bois de Cambre, 
where among the winding paths beside the lake we watch the sunset. 
Then some go home to bed. Other adventurous spirits study the 
Boulevard Anspach by electric light. 

Next morning at breakfast we recount our adventures. Already 
the ladies have been to the markets, and return adorned with daffodils ; 
others, of whom I am one, didn’t wake in time. But at breakfast we 
hear of the night before. The member for the provinces required 
poached eggs for supper, but knew no French. ‘“ Les eggs sans shells” 
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was the bewildering effort he hurled at a waitress. He got those 
poached eggs later, but his efforts to demonstrate the nature of “toast” 
were without result. Another walk to the Grand’ Place, and then to 
the Institut. This time we meet in the room where the cabinets of 
cards are kept. Huge rows of drawers, in two sequences, author and 
subject. We tour the room examining the catalogue. Then M. Otlet 
describes with great simplicity the guiding of the drawers to represent 
subject, time, place, language, and person, demonstrating to us that 
guide-cards should always read from left to right across the drawers. 
English librarians please note, as your card catalogues are woefully 
guided as a rule! He then explains by diagrams and dexterous 
manipulations of coloured chalks on the blackboard the meaning and 
application of the auxiliary signs, a wonderful set of symbols which Mr. 
H.V. Hopwood has made familiar to English readers. We then pass 
into the iconographic room, where, in vertical folders minutely classified, 
we see the great collection of prints and photographs. Here, too, in 
card catalogue drawers are lantern slides, here negatives, there process 
blocks, and photographic apparatus—all minutely classified. 

We turn our thoughts to Waterloo. We proceed to the Palais de 
Justice, get on the wrong tram, get off again, and finally find ourselves 
at the Midi station, where the agitated ticket-collector informs us that 
we have missed our train. V’importe/ We cross to a restaurant and 
lunch ; then return and catch the next train. We soon see the Lion 
monument, the train has reached Braine |’Alleud ; then we pass along 
the road by the tram-lines, and here we are on the high mound with 
the momentous battlefield beneath us. Someone mutters lines of 
Byron, and is promptly suppressed. Sergeant-major Yates, beloved of 
Baedeker, is commandeered, and he reconstructs the whole thrilling 
scene before us as we sit on the high steps. He is asked “ what is the 
authority?” for this or that; but he is equal to the occasion. “ Siborne’s 
History of Waterloo, footnote, sir.” He silences the member for Bir- 
mingham ; and so all of us. Excellent lecturer ; impressive scene. We 
descend, and now perambulate the field, look at the monuments, the 
farm of La Haie Sainte, the inn La Belle Alliance, the infinitely pathetic 
French monument—the mortally wounded and defiant eagle—then 
across the peaceful, ploughed field, where the contrast between the 
present and the past is poignantly vivid to us, to the farm of Hugomont. 
Having seen the bullet-riddled walls, we turn back to the station, and 
so to Brussels. 

The opera and Meyerbeer’s Z’A/ricaine closes in melody a day of 
much exercise and considerable interest. 

Sunday is a day worthy of Easter. A few are out in the early 
hours ; and most of us attend High Mass in the fine old cathedral 
church of St. Gudule, where a special choir and orchestra make fine 
music to an impressive service. Thence hurriedly to lunch, for we are 
to go to Antwerp this afternoon. The ladies miss the sweets, whereat 
some of the male barbarians rejoice. The train is a slow one, but we 
are equal to the occasion ; we sign picture post-card souvenirs; we 
study Baedeker; we joke incessantly. What a fine station is 
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Antwerp! What fine streets too. There is the cathedral, the most 
splendid in Belgium, but we pass its sky-y-pointing tower ; for we are 
bound for the Musée Plantin. We reach it, and a wonderful place it is 
too, with it Rubens pictures, its pen-and-ink sketches, gloriously- 
illuminated missals, its Gutenberg Bible, the old courtyard where the 
patrician printer strolled no doubt on summer evenings, the rooms 
where the first forms of moveable type are still preserved, and, even 
more interesting, the printing presses themselves with the machines 
justified for use, just as in the old centuries. We could spend a long 
time here, but the cathedral beckons us—or we think it does. So out 
into the streets, along several short turnings, and we are at the lofty 
Gothic doorway. A short perambulating of the high vaulted nave, 
aisles and chapels, and then up the tower. It seems an interminable 
way, and seems to be a trysting-place for Antwerp lovers ; we met two 
charming pairs anyway. It is conveniently dark too. At last we 
stand on the pierced balcony, the Scheldt coils beneath us, and the 
quaint red roofs form a memorable picture. Coming down we go into 
the belfry and hear the chimes at close quarters. Then we descend to 
the street. The day has gone too quickly. A fast train whirls us back 
to Brussels in half-an-hour ; and then the party scatters at will. For 
ourselves we proceed to the Bois de Cambre—but that is interesting 
to ourselves alone. 

Here is Monday. I don’t think anyone got up before breakfast 
this morning ; there is a philosophy at the back of this for he who runs 
to read. We gather at the Institut for the third and final lecture. 
M. Otlet, smiling, presents us with Z’Z/oile Belge, where we find 
ourselves described—accurately for once as we think—as grands ecoliers. 
Now are we to hear of “documentation.” A magnified card-catalogue, 
in brief a vertical file of great extent, is before us, and M. Otlet 
demonstrates how newspaper cuttings, pages from the proceedings of 
societies, and every other form of literary matter which in its physical 
character is evanescent, is captured, pasted on mounts, classified, and 
stored in folders; the whole forming an enormous encyclopedia of 
information in advance of books. He shows us, too, how many 
societies have adopted the Institut’s standard size for their publications, 
classifying their papers and printing the full Institut notation at the 
beginning of each. He shows us, too, a remarkable form of octagonal 
card he has invented for cataloguing all the relations of matter in a 
given book. Then we see a new projecting instrument by the aid of 
which pages of the “encyclopedia” are transferred to films and 
projected on sheets of white paper for readers of whatever strength or 
weakness of vision. It is a remarkable set of possibilities we are 
studying. And now good-bye. The President in a few sincere words 
expresses our deep indebtedness to M. Otlet for all his kindness and 
the devoting of so much of Easter to our instruction and interest ; Mr. 
Checketts seconds excellently and we all echo their words. So ends 
the first brief school of English library assistants outside their own land. 

We understand that some members patronised taxi-cabs for a last 
run through the city of dreams—for Brussels is all that. Lunch is got 
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somehow, and at half past one, we are on the first stage of the home- 
ward journey. But there is Bruges yet, a city of dreaming spires, with 
centuries clinging about her. However, we must not linger to describe. 
We saw the marvellous minutiae of the Memling pictures at the 
Hospice of St. Jean ; we listened to the carillon of the belfry ; saw the 
Cathedral, the Guildhall, the Chapel of Saint Sang; and we walked 
along the quaint canal streets. Then farewell to Bruges, and forward 
to Ostende, where supper is taken and a walk along the Digue brings 
the time to ship for England. Of that crossing, words are inadequate 
to speak. Moonlight, a silver sea, a party who sat and sang ; it was an 
appropriate conclusion. But we forget ; we sent greetings by marconi- 
gram to Mr. Hopwood. At length Dover appears, we reach our 
reserved carriages, and in two hours we are again under the clock in 
Charing Cross Station. A few words of thanks to the President, then 
breakfast, then good-bye, and the little party which has been so friendly 
for a few crowded, interesting, delightful days, is scattered to homes in 
every corner of England. ‘The excursion has justified itself ; there has 
been no single mishap, no friction, nothing but good-humour and the 
desire to enjoy and to make others enjoy. Moreover, we have 
learned something of our work in other lands and its possibilities. 
Who can say that we are not physically and intellectually better? We 
have been only a few, but we recollect the “grain of mustard seed” 
and are content. 


T. P. 


>< 


NOTES ON SECTION Il. OF THE LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION EXAMINATION SYLLABUS. 


2.—PRACTICAL BIBLIOGRAPHY 
AND 


3.-—BOOK SELECTION. 


Compiled by Henry A. SHARP, Kensington Public Libraries. 
( Continued. ) 


(F).—Essentials of Good Book-production. Good and bad 
type. Stereotype plates. Presswork. Qualities of ink. In 
gredients of modern paper, and their effect on its durability 
and weight. Objects and use of book-illustrations. Merits 
and defects of different methods of illustration now in use. 

There are three varieties of printing, the commonest being by 

means Of RAISED letters, and known as letterpress printing or typography, 
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in which process the letters are cast upon the ends of small pieces of 
metal, which then become known as types. After having been “ set 
up,” these are fixed in an iron frame called a chase, when the whole is 
known as a forme. This forme is then placed on a press, ink being 
deposited thereon by means of rollers, and the paper printed by press- 
ing it against the face of the type. 


The second variety is from SUNKEN letters, and 1s known as intaglio 
or steel-die and copperplate printing, the letters being cut into the 
surface of a piece of steel or copper; the incisions are then filled with 
ink, the surface cleaned, and the paper pressed very heavily against the 
plate. 


Thirdly, there is the variety which prints from SURFACE letters, 
known as lithography, the design or lettering being drawn, written or 
transferred by means of a greasy ink to a limestone which absorbs 
moisture. When dry, the surface is dampened and inked, the result 
being that as the damp surface resists the ink, it only adheres to the 
greasy portions bearing the design, which is printed by pressing the 
paper against the stone. 

Goop anD Bap Typge.—A type is a small piece of metal at one 
end of which is cast a letter of the alphabet or other sign. This metal 
is made chiefly of lead, to which is added a little antimony to harden 
it; tin, copper or nickel are also added in small quantities. Type is 
made in a variety of ways, now of course almost entirely by machinery, 
hand moulds being used only for very large sizes, requiring longer to 
cool. One method of making type is by cutting a letter on the end of 
a piece of steel by means of an engraving machine, which becomes 
known asa punch. This is struck into a piece of copper or brass, 
making what is known as a matrix ; it is from this matrix that the face 
of the typeis cast Mr. Jacobi in his valuable book ‘ Printing,” to which 
every student should have access, says that the following points should 
be borne in mind when selecting founts of type :— 


(1) The metal must be sufficiently hard not to be brittle. 
(2) Attention must be paid to the size of the type in proportion to 
the thickness and thinness of its lines. (3) It should have a good 
depth of face, cheap founts being sometimes cast from electrotyped 
matrices, consequently being shallower. (4) The body should be 
square and even. (5) There should be a good nick or nicks to 
prevent mixing with other types, and to facilitate composing. 
(6) See that the whole fount, roman and italic is perfect in ranging, 
and that additions to a fount are also in line. (7) See that the 
kerned or overhanging letters are well supported from the shank 
of the letter, to prevent breaking off. (8) A fount is considered of 
fair size when the whole 26 letters lower case, extends to, or 
exceeds 12 ems of its own body.” 


Instead of being designated by such names as brevier, long primer, 
&c., the sizes of type are now usually reckoned by what is known as 
the “point system.” A pica is taken as the standard, and divided into 
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12 parts or points as they are called ; consequently 12 points equal one 
pica, and six picas equal practically one inch. The leads for filling 
spaces between lines are either one or two points in thickness. One 
great advantage to the printer buying his type according to this system 
is, that no matter from what foundry it may come, he knows that there 
will be no variation in size, as was often found to be the case under the 
old “name” system, when two foundries might issue a type known as 
pica, but the one would be found larger than the other. 

When it is remembered that so far as the reader is concerned, the 
only important part of a type is its face, it can easily be understood why 
type founders since the invention of the art of printing, have devoted so 
much time and labour to the production of a type face which shall be 
both artistic and simple in form, and at the same time easily legible. 


There are now three kinds of book founts in general use (1) Old 
Style. (2) Revived old style, which has a slightly lighter face. 
(3) Modern face, extensively used in American publications. One of 
the best types for book work is a Roman letter known as Caslon, having 
been first cut by him about 1734. 

Two important things which greatly help to give a printed page a 
good appearance, are leading and spacing ; what is known in the trade 
as a page of black tone being obtained by using a heavy faced type, 
setting the page solid, and with the least possible spacing between words 
and sentences. A more artistic and restful effect is obtained by using 
a lighter face, leading the lines, and allowing plenty of spacing between 
words and sentences. 

Students wishing for fuller information on this part of the syllabus, 
are referred to Jacobi’s “ Printing,” and a simpler book which ought to 
be better known, Gress’s “ American Handbook of Printing.” 

STEREOTYPE PLATES AND ELECTROTYPE PLATES.—Stereotypingand 
electrotyping are processes by which duplicates or replicas of type 
formes are obtained in the shape of thin metal plates bearing simply the 
face of the type. Previous to the invention of type casting machines 
one great advantage attaching to these processes was that expensive 
type need not be kept standing for any length of time, but could be 
redistributed immediately the cast had been taken. ‘Then again, these 
plates can be stored away in a much smaller space than solid type when 
not in use, and with no fear of its getting upset. 

Stereotype plates were originally made by taking a mould of the 
forme in plaster of Paris, but now generally by beating into it by means 
of a brush, a pulp of papier-maché known to the trade as “ flong.” 
When the mould is dry, molten metal is poured into it and the plate 
thus obtained, after having been finished off or ‘‘dressed,” is made 
type-high (.9175 of an inch) by securing it to a block of requisite 
thickness. The mounting is sometimes on wooden blocks, and some- 
times on metal ; the best form of the latter being an iron bed to which 
the plates are fastened by means of catches, or even cement. Metal 
blocks give firmer impressions than wooden ones. 
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The plaster moulds are much sharper than those obtained by the 
papier-maché process, but it is a slower and somewhat more expensive 
process, being seldom used now except for music. As showing the 
rapidity of the paper process it is said that the plates for newspapers are 
cast and finished in less than an hour. 

Stereotyping has now largely been surpassed by ELECTROTYPING, 
which gives better results. An impression of the forme is taken on 
warm wax, generally by hydraulic pressure, the surface of the wax and 
the forme having been first dusted with graphite to prevent the wax 
adhering to the type. After having cooled and hardened, this mould is 
again dusted with graphite, placed in a galvanic current, and a coating 
of copper deposited thereon. The shell thus obtained is then detached 
and filled in or “‘ backed” with metal to give it the requisite thickness 
of about + of an inch. It is then finished off and fitted to a block as 
in the case of stereos. 

PREssworRK has to do with the work of “ making ready ” the press 
and the actual printing itself, as distinct from the setting up of the type, 
casting of plates, &c. Strictly speaking the term has reference to hand 
printing by what is known as the platen press, z.e., one having a flat 
impression as distinct from a cylinder machine. Since the introduction 
of the linotype machine in 1886, the monotype in 1899, and other 
mechanical methods of printing, the amount of hand press work done 
has gradually decreased, though of course it is still extensively used by 
local printers and for small editions. 

Mr. Jacobi says that in judging whether printing is good or bad the 
following points should always be remembered :— 

1. The impression must be firm without appearing hard. 
The ink must not merely be laid on the paper, but must be 
impressed into it. On the other hand a very heavy impression has 
a bad appearance, and will soon wear out the type . 

2. The plates or type must be perfectly clean, the roller in 
good condition, and the distribution of ink equal throughout. 

3- Attempt must never be made to hide a weak impression 
by using excess of ink ; this clogs the types and tends to make the 
work “set off.” 

4. If the paper appears badly indented, the type is beginning 
to wear. To wear the type as little as possible the impression 
should be confined to its surface, and should never overlap the 
edges. 

5. ‘Two other things which improve or mar good printing are 
leading and spacing. 

Students wishing for further information are referred to the essay 
on “ Presswork” in Hitchcock's “ Building of a book,” and Chap. XI. 
of Gress’s “ American Handbook.” 

Qua.itigs oF Ink.—Ordinary ink is a stain or dye ; printers’ ink is 
more like a paint, and consists of a varnish made of linseed oil, resin 
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and soap, together with the necessary colouring matter, or pigment, 
In black ink this usually consists of lampblack obtained by burning tar 
oil in a lamp constructed for the purpose. 


Owing to modern improvements in the machinery used, the 
tendency has been for inks to become cheaper, but as in most other 
things, it is possible to have an ink which is both cheap and nasty ; 
consequently the ink used in book work should be of good quality, 
though the exact kind will depend on a variety of circumstances. For 
instance, a hand press requires a better ink than a machine press, and 
work wanted quickly must be printed with a special ink known as 
“jobbing ink,” while illustrations require “cut ink.” Cheap inks are 
liable to fade or turn brown in the course of time. 

‘The cheapest ink is that used for newspaper work ; then comes 
that used in book work for formes containing text and illustrations; a 
slightly better grade is made for booklet and magazine work, and lastly 
there is a much more expensive ink used for pulling proofs of high class 
half-tones. 

‘There are three stages in the manufacture of ink. (1) The work 
of preparing the black. (2) The work of preparing the varnish, 
(3) The mixing and incorporation of the two. 

Coloured inks are more difficult to manufacture than black, the 
varnish needing to be of the very best quality, and the colours well 
ground. 

INGREDIENTS OF MODERN PAPER, AND THEIR EFFECT ON ITS 
DuraBiLity AND WEIGHT.—The essential and outstanding character- 
istic of all paper is the matting together of the fibres of linen, wood 
or other substances. Previous to the advent of wood-pulp, paper was 
made from linen and cotton rags, the former being employed for 
manufacturing the tougher papers, and the latter for papers of a soft, 
spongy texture. The discovery of chlorine in 1774 as a bleacher, led to 
the manufacture of white papers from coloured rags. 

A committee of the Society of Arts appointed in 1898 to enquire 
into the causes of the deterioration of paper laid it down that about 70 
per cent. of the ingredients should consist of cotton, flax, or hemp 
fibres: but previous to this it had been discovered (about the middle 
of the last century) that a very fair quality of paper could be manu- 
factured at about half the cost from straw and esparto grass; this was 
the introduction of wood-pulp. 

Wood-pulp is of two kinds. (1) That produced by a grinding 
process. (2) That produced by chemical action. In the first the 
wood is cut into small pieces and ground to a mass of fibres which 
are mixed with the other materials in certain proportions. Paper 
manufactured by this process has no lasting qualities, its only recom- 
mendation being its cheapness, making it suitable for printing newspapers 
on. Itis said that this paper may be temporarily improved by treating 
it with resin or gelatine, thus imparting to it a measure of elasticity. 
Moreover, books printed on it will not hold the binder’s threads. 
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There are two methods of reducing wood to pulp by chemical 
action. (1) By sulphurous acid, or bi-sulphite of lime fumes. (2) By 
caustic soda. A very fair paper can be made from chemical pulp if the 
stock is treated in the same manner as rag stock, and nothing but 
pure cellulose matter permitted to go into the paper. Wood cellulose 
is better than that of either esparto grass or straw; the fibres of 
spruce, manilla, pine, jute, poplar and birch are all employed. 

The invention of the half-tone and three colour processes of 
illustration have led to the introduction of special paper necessary for 
the printing of these blocks, known as ‘‘art paper” or ‘‘ coated paper,” 
its characteristic being the amount of dressing, consisting largely of 
china clay necessary to produce the absolutely even surface essential to 
relief printing. According to the Society of Arts committee this 
should never exceed 10 per cent., but modern art papers contain a 
much higher percentage than this, many of the most beautiful modern 
illustrated books being so many wafers of clay sandwiched between 
sheets of wood-pulp; clay being easily affected by damp it is 
quite within the bounds of possibility and even of probability for a 
book printed on this paper to become in a few years a solid block 
of clay. 

Another form is that known as enamelled paper, for the dressing 
of which, metallic substances that will spread and take a polish, such 
as white lead, clay, whiting, chalk, and oxide of iron are used. Like 
the cheapest wood paper this too has no lasting qualities, and will 
not hold the binder’s threads. 

Returning to the manufacture of paper, after the wood or rags 
have been reduced to pulp or “ cooked” and bleached, the mass is 
ready for the beating process by means of knives, some revolving on 
a cylinder and others stationary. The length of this operation 
depends on the kind of paper which is being made, one or two hours’ 
beating with sharp knives sufficing for porous papers of the blotting 
paper variety, while strong close paper may require eight or nine hours’ 
beating with blunt knives. During this beating, clay is added to the 
stock, partly to give weight, and partly for “filling” purposes. 

In connection with “filling” it is interesting to note that two 
totally different looking papers may be produced from exactly the 
same materials by increasing or decreasing the amount of filling added 
to the stock. The following is quoted from “ The physical qualities of 
paper” by R. W. Sindall in the L.A.R. vol. X., 1908, pp. 24-35, an 
article which every student should read. “Of modern papers, the 
light bulky article, or ‘featherweight’ as it is frequently termed, so 
much in vogue for books, is a most interesting example of the influence 
of conditions of manufacture. This paper is made from esparto with 
occasionally a small proportion of chemical wood-pulp. Very little size 
is used, and only small quantities of mineral matter such as china clay. 
The process of calendering applied to ordinary papers in order to impart 
a surface or ‘ finish ’ is omitted, first because no such finish is required, 
and secondly because the process tends to compress or close up the 
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sheet and reduce its bulkiness. The effect of this special treatment is 
best seen by contrasting the bulky esparto featherweight paper with the 
normal magazine paper made from esparto. In the latter case, a 
smoother, heavier, stronger sheet of paper is made FROM IDENTICALLY 
THE SAME RAW MATERIAL. But the pulp is beaten longer, mineral 
matter and size are added in suitable proportions, while the press rolls 
and calenders are used to the fullest extent.” 

When the paper has passed through several further processes, it 
is run through a set of what are called “chilled rollers” which impart a 
fairly smooth surface. If a super-calendered surface is required, #.¢., one 
such as is used for magazines and ordinary illustrations, the paper is run 
rapidly through “chilled” and “paper” rollers on which very heavy 
pressure is put. Steam is turned on if a still smoother surface is required. 

The art paper referred to previously, after having been super- 
calendered is coated with clay, mixed with casein—obtained from 
skimmed milk—or glue. This is laid on by means of large brushes, 
and when dried the paper is again run through the calendering 
rollers to ensure it having an absolutely even surface. By this means is 
produced the brilliant paper used for the beautiful three colour illustra- 
tions seen in modern books. If a dull finished paper should be desired, 
the final passing through the calendering rollers is omitted. It is 
claimed that the best paper is that in which sulphate of lime and 
sulphate of barium, with glue or casein are employed instead of clay. 

Of course it must be known that these papers decay very rapidly, 
though their life may be prolonged by the use of a chemical compound 
called “ formaldehyde.” 

The lighter papers are those which are simply run through the 
calendering rollers once : the heaviest varieties being the coated papers. 

Opject AND USE oF Boox ILLustrations.—Illustrations are 
pictorial matter, as plates, diagrams, &c., generally used for the purpose 
of elucidating the text, the object being to enable the reader to get a 
better grasp and a more realistic view of the subject which the author 
would seek to present to his mind, whether in connection with science, 
travel, or even fiction. 

MERITS AND DEFECTS OF DIFFERENT METHODS OF ILLUSTRATION 
Now 1n Use.— Practically all modern illustrations are produced by one 
or other of the various photo-mechanical processes, which forms of 
illustration have two notable advantages over those of the past. 1. The 
rapidity with which they can be produced. 2. Their comparative 
cheapness. For whereas in the days of wood engraving few books 
were illustrated largely owing to the cost and labour involved, it is now 
possible for the cheapest books to have beautiful illustrations. 


The following are the principal methods of illustration :— 

1. The ancient and now almost extinct art of wood cngraving, 
known to the Ancient Egyptians and Assyrians, and practised in 
connection with printing at the commencement of the 15th century 
for the production of religious pictures and playing cards. The wood 
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was first carefully smoothed and whitened, the design then being 
drawn on it in reverse, or in modern phctographed, and the parts not 
to be printed cut away, leaving the design in relief. Various hard 
woods were employed, but especially box, on account of its hardness 
and smoothness of grain. 


2. In Copper AND STEEL PLATE ENGRAVING the process is 
reversed, the design being cut into a sheet of metal, and the incisions 
printed instead of the elevated portions. The paper having to be forced 
into these incisions by means of powerful rollers, an embossed effect is 
imparted to good work ; for this reason engraved plates must be printed 
apart from the text. Steel is engraved while yet soft, and hardened 
afterwards. The process is chiefly employed in music printing. 


3. Closely allied to the above are PHoToGRAVUREs, which are 
copper plates engraved by photography instead of by hand. A print 
made from a negative on carbon tissue is transferred to a chemically 
prepared copper plate, which is then etched with acid, and the gelatine 
removed. ‘lhe impression is made by pressing damp paper on to the 
plate by means of rollers. In cases where a large number of prints 
may be required, the copper plate is faced with steel. This method is 
comparatively slow as compared with some of the other modern methods 
of illustration, but it gives most satisfactory results, the only fault of 
photogravures being that they are sometimes defective in the blacks. 


4. GELATINE PLaTEs, known as Albertypes, Collotypes, Photo- 
types, &c., were invented in 1869, and are producd by printing upon a 
gelatine film through a photographic negative. When the negative has 
been prepared, a zinc, copper, or glass plate, on which a film of gelatine 
and bichromate of potassium has been spread, is placed in contact with 
the negative and printed upon by exposure to light, which affects the 
film according to the graduated opacity of the negative. After washing, 
the plate is ready for the press, the process being somewhat similar to 
lithography in that the portions not affected by the light repel the ink, the 
gradations of light and shade of course taking up or repelling the ink 
proportionately. This is claimed to be the best method for reproducing 
drawings, etchings, paintings and engravings, on account of the 
sharpness of outline and richness of tone obtainable. Prints obtained 
by this process, containing no chemicals never fade or change colour, 
and the cost of preparing the plate is less than for either photogravures 
or good half-tones. 


5. MezzorinTs are a form of copperplate engraving in which the 
plate is roughened by means of a “rocker” or “ bercer,” but it is 
seldom used for book illustration. “For flesh tones, drapery, and 
landscapes, 1t has no equal. The velvety richness of the blacks, the 
beautiful gradations of the middle tones, and the extreme delicacy of 
the light tints give the artists a power of expression not obtainable in 
any other methods of engraving” (Elmer Lathan). The name is also 
used in speaking of half-tones photographed through a grained screen 
instead of one with crossed lines. 
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6. Wax ENGRAVING was invented in 1840, and is the method 
generally used for producing maps. By tracing, photographing, or 
stamping on wax, a matrix is made from which electrotype plates can 
be cast. The names are stamped on the wax one at a time by means 
of type. 

7. Zinc Ercuinc or “line cut” is the simplest, cheapest, and 
most rapid form of photo-engraving, and consists of lines and dots 
similar to those seen in wood engravings. Cheap half-tones for 
newspaper work are generally produced by the zinc process, its only 
drawback being that its use is restricted to the reproduction of black 
and white work. Zincos, as they are called, are made by photographing 
the origina), and making a negative on glass, the film of which then 
has to be toughened, stripped, and turned on to another piece of glass, 
as otherwise the print would appear reversed. The negative is then 
placed in a printing frame over a piece of sensitized polished zinc and 
exposed to the light, thus invisibly printing the object on to the zinc. 

If the plate be now inked with etching ink and washed it will be 
seen that the ink has only adhered to the printed portions. [lo render 
it acid proof during etching, the plate is covered with a red powder 
known as “ dragon’s blood,” which, like the ink, only adheres to the 
printed portions, and heated until the image turns to a dark brown 
colour, when it may be etched in with strong nitric acid, all the parts 
not covered by the powder being eaten away, leaving the design in 
relief. When finished, the plates are simply made type high and 
printed with the text. 


8. HALF-TONES are a series of dots caused by photographing 
through a glass screen upon which is etched a number of lines crossing 
each other diagonally at right angles, the object being to break the 
negative up into the lines and dots essential for relief printing. These 
cross lines are opaque, and the photograph is taken through the minute 
spaces between. Screens vary in fineness, from about 65 lines to the 
inch up to 400, but are seldom made to exceed 200, even then being 
very difficult to print, and requiring an enamelled surface paper. The 
screen is inserted about one-eighth of an inch in front of the plate. 

Half-tones derive their name from the fact that the resulting print 
is halfway between the high lights and the blacks, being of a soft grey 
tint. Briefly the process is as follows:—A piece of copper, coated 
with a special enamel is printed upon in the same way as for zinc 
etching, the plate being then dipped into an eosine solution and washed 
under running water. When the object appears the plate is dried, 
burned to a dark brown colour, and etched in with perchloride of iron. 
The very best half-tones are afterwards touched up by a hand engraver, 
and some are partially re-etched by applying the acid with a brush. 


9g. CoLouRED HALF-TONES are made by a two or four, but 
usually by a three-colour process, in which the three primary colours 
are employed, three separate plates being made by photographing the 
object three times through a yellow, red, and blue glass respectively, 
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each of which excludes all rays except those of the colour of the 
glass. These glass “ filters” are placed in front of the lens. 


The impressions are made by printing the three blocks over 
each other, first the yellow, then the red, and lastly the blue, the 
various shades being produced by the overlapping of the colours, 
aud the result is a picture in which are reproduced all the 
colours of the original. Black or dark grey is added for the 
four-colour process. 

ro. LirHoGrRapny is largely used for printing plans, posters, 
and similar work, and is done from surface characters, the print being 
made by writing or transferring greasy ink on to a smooth porous 
limestone, deepening the surface, inking, and taking the impression 
by means of a press. 

If the design is drawn directly on to the stone it must be done in 
reverse, but the better way is to transfer it by means of transfer paper 
coated with plaster of Paris and a little flour and gum to make it 
slightly sticky. The design is transferred by dampening, laying it face 
down on the stone and pressing. 

Photographs may be reproduced by making a print on transfer 
paper and transferring it to the stone, which by the way is prepared by 
being washed with weak nitric acid and gum arabic, the effect being to 
cause the stone to resist the ink, causing only the design to be printed. 

Lithographic printing is now done on special cylinder presses, the 
stones being automatically inked and dampened by calf-skin rollers. 

Coloured lithographs are expensive to make, and need much skill 
and time to ensure their perfection, as many stones being needed as 
there are colours—in addition to a “ key” plate carrying an outline of 
the design—which may be anything up to fourteen. The secret of its 
success lies in the lithographer’s ability to represent accurately the 
amount of colour in the original, so that when all the colours are put 
together they shall faithfully represent the original. Each plate must 
print in perfect register. 

Lithography is favoured by artists, because the results are so much 
softer and more delicate than those obtained by ordinary printing. 

Thc two chief authorities in this division are Gress’s *‘ American 
Handbook of Printing,” and Hitchcock’s “ Building of a Book.” 
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[Personal and other paragraphs intended jor this column should be sent 
to the Editor, Library World, clo Lipraco Ltp., 60, Wilson 
Street, London, E.C., not later than the 1oth of the month.) 


EVERAL complaints have reached us with regard to the form and 
matter of some of the questions set at the recent Examination of 
the Library Association. 

There seems to be a general feeling of resentment against questions 
put in the form of ‘ What would you do?” ‘‘ How would you do?” 
** What is the best way of doing so-and-so?” and questions of a similar 
sort, which are calculated merely to elicit the candidates opinion and 
not the actual facts of the subject. When a question is put in such a 
form it precludes the candidate from describing other methods, and 
from the general tenour of the complaints we have received we should 
think it highly desirable for the Library Association to insist upon this 
objectionable form of question being entirely discontinued. The 
matter of some of the questions has also been objected to, and it is 
pointed out that in Section 6 candidates are not supposed to have any 
knowledge of the actual administration of museums or art galleries, and 
yet there is one question which actually covers the whole of this ground 
by asking for the details of expenditure on museums. ‘This is regarded 
as a very unfair question, and if it is the case that such knowledge is 
not expected from candidates, and there is no reason under Heaven 
why such knowledge should be expected, then some allowance should 
be made on the liberal side for any attempt made to answer the question. 
THE ill-fated Public Libraries Bill, which has about as much chance of 
being introduced into the present Parliament as a tadpole has of 
entering the Kingdom of Heaven, will not be improved in its chance 
of becoming law by the retention of the unlimited rate clause. The 
Bill in the form suggested in this magazine some time ago would have 
a reasonable chance of support from both sides of the House, but 
public opinion is so excited on the subject of local rates at the present 
time that there is not the faintest hope of an unlimited library rate 
going through, even as a permissive measure. It is likewise folly to 
talk about amending it in Committee and substituting a 2d. rate or a 
limitation of any other kind. If it is clearly evident that the Bill is 
printed with the intention of going for an unlimited rate it will arouse 
antagonism at once and will doubtless be squashed at the very outset. 
Judging by the percentage of the library rate at present spent on books, 
even in towns which have got increased rates, it is quite evident that 
what is wanted in all municipal libraries is a greatly increased income for 
the purchase of new books, and the replacement of those which are worn 
out or unsanitary. Libraries can spend the whole of their present book 
funds in replacing dirty and out-of-date stock, and that is a very strong 
reason indeed for our proposal to get an amendment to the 1892 Act 
through Parliament, which will enable library authorities to raise another 
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1d. for the purchase and repair of books. In the Metropolitan 
Boroughs, for example, an average of only ro per cent. of the total 
income is spent on the provision of books, and in one case the 
percentage is as low as 4.68. Considering the purpose for which the 
Public Libraries Acts were passed it seems ridiculous to find the most 
important item starved in this way. We venture to express the opinion 
that there is not a single municipal library at the present moment with 
a thoroughly up-to-date stock of books on every topic, and in a good 
state of repair and cleanliness. There are hundreds of libraries which 
are badly in need of overhauling now, and having anything from 25 per 
cent. to 50 per cent. of their books scrapped and replaced by modern 
works representing the present state of every progressive science. 
These considerations seem to point to the necessity for re-drafting 
the Public Libraries Bill, and putting forward a measure which would 
enlist the sympathy and support of all members of Parliament who 
know anything about the present-day conditions of municipal libraries. 


Tue burning of the state capitol at Albany, New York, and the 
destruction of its valuable library, on March 29th, must be regarded as 
quite an international disaster. It is seldom that great libraries are 
destroyed by fire, and rarer still to find them so completely wiped out, 
as in this case. Albany will be recollected as the headquarters of the 
Library School, founded by Mr. Melvil Dewey, and the scene of much 
of his great work on behalf of librarianship. 


ENFIELD District Council has just received notification from Dr. 
Carnegie that he is willing to give a second instalment of £4,000 for 
the erection of a Public Library in Enfield Town. 

Tue Pembroke Urban District Council (Ireland) have adopted the 
Public Libraries Act (Ireland), 1855. 

PROFESSOR BLOMFIELD is now adjudicating the 223 designs submitted 
in the preliminary competition for the Manchester Library and Art 
Gallery, to cost £250,000. ‘Ten competitors will be selected for the 
final competition, each of whom will receive roo guineas. 


THE Thurles Board of Guardians, on the proposition of the Chairman, 
seconded by Mr. Morrissey, recently passed the following resolution— 
“That we, the Thurles Board of Guardians, desire to place on record 
our deep regret at the loss sustained by Sister Mary Evangelist Loton, 
Superioress of our infirmary nursing staff, on the lamented death of her 
brother, the late Mr. Loton, of Dublin ; that we offer her our deep 
sympathy and condolence in her sad bereavement, and that the clerk 
forward a copy of this resolution to her.” Mr. John Loton was the 
librarian of Rathmines, and was a well-known figure at meetings of the 
Library Association. 

A DEPUTATION from the Burnley Public Library Committee have lately 
visited the Public Libraries in a number of towns. As a result of what 
they have seen they express the opinion that the needs of Burnley 
would best be served—for some time to come, at any rate—by one 
central library, though use might be made of the Council schools of 
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outlying districts, thereby obviating the necessity of erecting branch 
libraries. They suggest that the following principal accommodation should 
be provided:—On ground floor : lending library, newspaper room, read- 
ing and magazine room for ladies and gentlemen, and juvenile room. 
On first floor: reference library. The amount of land required for the 
above is approximately 1,300 square yards. The sub-committee do 
not recommend a lecture hall in connection with the Public Library. 

In regard to the system of distributing books from the lending 
department, the sub-committee unanimously recommend the guarded 
open access method as being the best and most up-to-date. In their 
report they state: ‘‘ The chief advantages claimed for this system are 
the greater convenience to borrowers, its tendency to increase the 
reading of works other than fiction, and generally of increasing the 
popularity of Public Libraries. The sub-committee have investigated 
the alleged disadvantages of this system on account of loss and 
mutilation of books and for other reasons. Queries have been sent out 
to the librarians of the fifty-nine towns where the open access system 
is in operation, asking for their views as a result of their experience of 
such system, and of forty-five replies received, forty-three are to the 
effect that they are strongly in favour of it. ‘The loss of books entailed 
is very small indeed, and of no consideration in view of the many 
advantages attributed to the system.” 

Those forming the deputation have been appointed a sub- 

committee to make inquiries as to a suitable site near the centre of the 
town for the proposed Public Library for Burnley. 
GRANBOROUGH village in Buckinghamshire has just opened a new 
public hall and library which was presented by Mr. F. W. Verney, one 
of the celebrated Verney family. ‘The hall was declared open by Lady 
Verney, who made a charming speech, and the meeting was also 
addressed by Sir Harry Verney, M.P. and others. 


Mr. GEorGE A. STEPHEN, branch librarian at St. Pancras has been 
appointed chief librarian of Norwich in succession to Mr. Haggerston, 
resigned. Mr. Stephen is well-known for his valuable works on book- 
binding and kindred subjects, and is one of the most promising rising 
lights of the younger generation of librarians. We heartily congratulate 
him on his success. 
Dr. ANDREW CARNEGIE has written to the Hackney Borough Council 
promising an additional gift of £3,000 for the establishment of a 
branch library in the north-west portion of the borough, subject to the 
site being given and to the full library rate being levied immediately. 
Dr. Carnegie has already provided the funds for a central library and 
branches at Dalston and Homerton, only the former of which has been 
erected. Including the £3,000 the sum available for the subsidiary 
libraries is £15,850. 
“ Were can I hide?” gasped the mining-stock promoter as he burst 
into his office. ‘“‘ The police are coming!” 

“Get into the simplified card-index case!” cried the chief clerk. “I 
defy anyone to find anything in there !”—Zondon Opinion. 
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In the Highway, a monthly journal of education for the people, Mr. 
Mansbridge has written an appreciative and sympathetic notice of 
Edward McKnight, which should be read by every friend in the 
library profession. His memory is to be kept green in Chorley by a 
memorial which the public are erecting in the Public Library building, 
and an annual McKnight lecture is to be endowed. The Workers’ 
Educational Association Branch at Chorley, which was founded by 
Mr. McKnight, has taken over a large house to convert into an 
** Edward McKnight College” for working men and women, which will 
also be the home of the Branch. 

These manifestations of local respect and appreciation will give 
some idea of the very fine nature of the work which Mr. McKnight 
accomplished in Chorley. 


THE position of chief librarian at Wolverhampton, rendered vacant by 
the death of Mr. John Elliot, has been filled by the promotion of Mr. 
Wm. T. Beeston the sub-librarian, who for some time has had full 
charge of the library. 

At a meeting of the Darlington Town Council, held on May 4th, a 
lengthy report on the open access system had been submitted to the 
Edward Pease Public Library Committee by Mr. B. G. D. Biggs, the 
chairman, and the committee recommended that the system be 
installed, at an estimated cost of £271 18s. 8d., and that the necessary 
alterations be effected during the period of the stocktaking. 

Mr. Biggs moved the adoption of the minutes, and said he was 
glad to be able to report that the librarian was back again, though he 
was not yet very strong. The new library catalogue, which had been 
drawn up by the librarian, was now ready, and borrowers would find 
it of great assistance to them. As would be seen from the minutes, 
the committee had decided to recommend the Council to take the 
step of altering the library from the indicator system to the open access 
system. ‘They had carefully considered the matter in every aspect, 
and had come to the conclusion that it would be of great assistance to 
the public and a great relief to the assistants who worked the library. 
They hoped to make the alteration during the months of June and July. 
It would take about six weeks, and the intention was to re-open the 
library in the early part of August. 

Mr. Prior seconded, and said he would like to take that 
opportunity of congratulating Mr. Biggs on the way in which he had 
directed the work at the library in the absence of Mr. Arrowsmith. 

Mr. Wooler, in endorsing, said anybody who had seen Mr. Biggs 
at work at the library on Saturday nights must have felt that the town 
was greatly indebted to him for his invaluable assistance. 

Mr. Gregg said he would like to add his congratulations to the 
committee on the action they have taken in recommending the open 
access system. It would go a long way towards popularising the library. 

The Mayor said they were all deeply sensible of the work done at 
the library by the chairman. On a previous occasion they expressed 
their appreciation. The minutes were agreed to. 
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SOME NEW BOOKS. 
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[Notes and descriptive accounts of a selection of recent publications 
of interest to the librarian book-buyer.| 


LONDON. 


The ro11 issue of Zhe City of London Year Book and Civic 
Directory (London: W. H. L. Collingridge, price 5s. net). Contains 
the usual accurate and clear lists of the livery companies, the Corpora- 
tion, the Roll of Fame, the L.C.C. and other important bodies. It is 
illustrated with the arms of the various guilds and is a work which 
should be on the shelves of every reference library. 


BRAID SCOTS. 


Messrs. W. & R. Chambers, of London and Edinburgh, have 
published a most interesting and valuable contribution to philological 
literature in the form of A Scots dialect dictionary, comprising the words 
in use from the latter part of the seventeenth century to the present day, 
compiled by Alexander Warrack. With an introduction and a dialect 
map by William Grant, 1911. Price 7s. 6d. net. This has been tried 
upon a number of Scottish friends, not one of whom has been able to 
suggest a single word not recorded by Mr. Warrack. Many purely 
local words are included, and terms used in trades are present in 
abundance. This book should be in every library which possesses 
Jamieson or Wright, as it supplements both works. 


CARD-INDEXING. 

Mr. R. B. Byles has issued through Messrs. Sir Isaac Pitman & 
Sons, Ltd., as one of their Practical Primers of Business a little work 
entitled Zhe Card Index System, its principles, uses, operation and 
component parts. [1911], i//. Price 1s. net. This is intended for 
commercial purposes and is a plain and compact account of modern 
methods of mobile indexing. We like Mr. Byles’ common-sense 
remarks as to the impossibility of making any system “ fool-proof.” 
The credit of the early use of single slips for cataloguing purposes 
belongs to Conrad Gesner (1548) rather than to the Abbé Rozier 
(1775). 

THE DANUBE. 

Captain B. Granville Baker, author of Zhe Wadls of Constantinople, 
has written another topographical work entitled Zie Danube with Pen 
and Pencil (London: Swan, Sonnenschein & Co., Ltd., 1911; price 
15s.) which gives a spirited account of the river from its source to its 
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junction with the Black Sea. The towns, castles, legends and local 
history of the river are described with humour, and enough of exactness 
to make the facts useful. The illustrations are in both colour and 
black and white, and the text and pictures give a clear and good idea 
of the life and surroundings of this great river. A map would have 
been a great improvement. 


THE ORGAN. 


A really good, practical and up-to-date book on the modern pipe 
organ has long been wanted, and Messrs. Walter and Thomas Lewis, 
themselves famous organ-builders, have supplied the need by publishing 
their Modern Organ Building, being a practical explanation and 
description of the whole art of organ construction, with especial regard to 
pneumatic action. Including chapters on tuning, votcing, etc., (London : 
William Reeves, 1911 ; pr.ce 7s. 6d.). There are seventy-six illustra- 
tions, drawn to scale and reproduced from actual working drawings, 
together with diagrams, tables, etc., and the work is a veritable quarry 
for both professional and amateur organ builders. The authors have 
crowded a great deal of very valuable information into a comparatively 
small compass, and when one thinks of certain large and more 
pretentious books on the same subject, it is but to admire the complete, 
clear and condensed style of this excellent work. 


POPULAR PHRASES. 


In Origins and meanings of popular phrases and names, by Basil 
Hargrave (London: T. Werner Laurie, n.d. [1911] ; price 6s. net), we 
find the genesis of a large number of every-day conversational and 
other words. Some of these descriptions are very good, others not so 
full as they might be. For instance, “ Merry as a grigg” is said to 
have its origin from the sounds made by or the actions of a grasshopper, 
cricket or sand-eel, whereas it would be more reasonable to suppose 
that “ The Merry Gregorians” Club in London, usually called “‘ The 
Merry Gregs,” which existed early in the 18th century is a more 
plausible derivation. 


DRUGS. 

In these days of the “ drug habit,” said to be so widely prevalent, a 
book of the kind under notice, Popular drugs, their use and abuse 
(London : T. Werner Laurie ; price 3s. 6d. net) should be in every 
popular library. Dr. Sydney Hillier, the author, writes from the 
standpoint of the thoughtful, observant physician and consequently his 
views are not only practical but eminently sane. He has little 
sympathy with the fanatical tee-totalisator or the equally fanatical 
drink-advocate, but takes a sensible middle line, the best one possible 
on a matter of this kind. The book deals with alcohol in its various 
forms, tea, coffee, cocoa, opium, tobacco, hypnotics, etc., and patent 
medicines. 
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ORIENTAL QUOTATIONS. 


To their useful series of quotation books, Messrs. Swan, 
Sonnenschein & Co., Ltd., have added A dictionary of Oriental 
quotations (Arabic and Persian), by Claud Field, 1911 ; price 7s. 6d. 
net. This gives in transliterated form the original text, and then the 
translation in English by the compiler and a number of oriental 
scholars. There is a brief-looking topic-index and no list of authorities 
or authors. The arrangement is by the first word of the oriental 
quotation. 


HUMOROUS VERSE. 

There have been many anthologies of comic and humorous poetry 
and songs, but few so dainty and well-selected as An anthology of 
humorous verse, from Robert Herrick to Owen Seaman, by Helen and 
Lewis Melville (London: George G. Harrap & Co., 1910; price 
3s. 6d. net). This volume is select as well as humorous, the verses 
being chosen from the works of only fifty-eight poets. The quality is 
however, high, and the book is free from any trace of vulgarity. It 
ought to be in every poets’ corner. 

AVIATION. 

In Aeroplane Patents (London: Constable & Co., Ltd., 1910? 
Price 4s. 6d. net), Mr. Robert M. Neilson has collected all the best and 
most notable flying machine patents, condensed and described them, 
furnished clear diagrams and illustrations, and thus provided those 
interested in the subject with an exceedingly handy and useful digest of 
accomplishment to 1910. The work refers to patents taken out in 
Britain and the United States. It has indexes under the names of the 
inventors. 

GENERAL BIOGRAPHY. 

A re-issue of Chamébers’s Biographical Dictionary. The Great of 
all times and nations (Edited by D. Patrick and F. H. Groom; price 
10s. 6d. net), reminds us that this is probably the best and most complete 
one-volume biographical dictionary in the English language. It is 
distinguished for accuracy, good style, catholicity and the number of 
biographies included. Even a certain proportion of living notables are 
included, and a good index of pseudonyms adds considerably to the 
interest of the work. 


PHILOSOPHY. 


A clear and non-technical introduction to the study of philosophy 
is a very useful text-book, and we find one in A Beginner's History of 
Philosophy, by Herbert E. Cushman of Tuft’s College. (London: 
George G. Harrap & Co., 1911; price 6s.). The volume before us is 
devoted to ancient and medieval philosophy, and considerable space is 
occupied by the notices of Plato and Aristotle. It is divided into 
periods, according to the theories in vogue, rather than into a sequence 
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of philosophers, and the treatment is lucid and interesting, as far as it 
is possible to make such a vague and elusive study of interest. There 
is an index and several diagrams. 


THE ENGLISH BIBLE. 


Mr. A. W. Pollard in his preface to the undermentioned work, 
states that he found himself constantly hampered in his bibliographical 
studies by the lack of the texts of a large number of original documents 
of importance to students of the Bible who were interested in its 
translation and publication. To rectify this, and also to commemorate 
the Tercentenary, he compiled Records of the English Bible. The 
documents relating to the translation and publication of the Bible in 
English, 1525-1611 (Oxford: Henry Frowde, University Press, 1911 ; 
price 5s. net). ‘The whole work is marked by its editor’s care and 
thoroughness, and the historical introduction is a most excellent 
account of the translations from 1380 to 1582, and of the 1611 
translation itself. It was a happy thought on Mr. Pollard’s part to 
make such a splendid tool for biblical students out of his own 
difficulties, and no collection of biblical or English literature can be 
considered complete without this valuable mass of information. 


FOOD. 


The Economy of Food, a popular treatise on nutrition, food and diet, 
by J. Alan Murray (London: Constable & Co., Ltd., 1911; price 
3s. 6d. net) is a very plain and straightforward treatise on popular lines, 
on a most important subject. The author deals with all kinds of foods 
and their respective values. He supplies easily understood tables, and 
diagrams, with a sufficient index, and other matter of interest. It is in 
reality a scientific appendix to the ordinary cookery book, and as such 
has great value. 

ENGINES. 

In Pearson’s series entitled “ How does it work,” a little shilling 
handbook entitled A/odern Engines, by Thomas W. Corbin (1910) will 
be found interesting to mechanics and amateurs. It deals with all 
kinds of engines and gives pictures and diagrams to illustrate the 
mechanism. 


THE ENGLISH BIBLE. 


Our English Bible: the story of its origin and growth, by H. W. 
Hoare (London: John Murray, 1911; price 1s. net) is the title which 
has been given to the third edition of ‘The Evolution of the English 
Bible,” first published in 1901. The book is an attempt to develop, in 
an uncontroversial, popular, and historical way, the history of the 
versions in their relation to the main currents of events, so that the 
story of the national Bible may be associated with the story of the 
national life. A select bibliography of the best known works on 
the history of the English Bible has been appended. 
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MANNERS AND CUSTOMS. 


Old English customs in their relation to the organised life of the 
Middle Ages, are dealt with in Zhe Customs of Old England, by F. J. 
Snell (London: Methuen & Co., rgr1 ; price 6s.). The aim of the 
book is to give some idea of the world as it appeared to the average 
educated Englishman of the Middle Ages: it considers only such 
usages as are of national, or international importance, and ignores 
purely local customs. It is well-illustrated, and is furnished with an 
index. 


SOURCES OF INFORMATION. 


The fourth annual issue of Pitman’s Where to Look (1911: Sir 
Isaac Pitman & Sons, Ltd. ; price 2s. net) has again been enlarged, 
and now presents a very complete and compact guide to periodical 
works of reference. The arrangement is alphabetical by subjects, as in 
previous editions. It is preceded by an alphabetical “list of works of 
reference,” forming in itself a handy guide to “annuals” and similar 
publications. ‘The appearance of this fourth edition indicates that the 
book has supplied a distinct want in workshop libraries. 


PROFESSOR MAITLAND. 


Frederick William Maitland, Downing Professor of the Laws of 
England: a biographical sketch, by H. A. L. Fisher (1910 ; Cambridge 
University Press ; price 5s. net) is a brief and interesting summary of 
the life of the late brilliant sociological and legal historian. Mr. Fisher 
is a sympathetic and discriminating biographer, and his book could 
hardly be better within its limits. A selection from Maitland’s 
correspondence with Leslie Stephen, Vingradoff, Pollock, and others is 
included. 


NATIONAL PROVIDENCE. 


Mr. James C. Smith, in his ational Providence Essays (1910; 
Kegan Paul; price 3s. 6d. net), attempts to show how the proletariat 
section of the population may be incorporated into the economic body 
of the nation, in harmonious co-operation with the patriciate section of 
the population, under conditions which would enable every working- 
man—the proletariat many as well as the patriciate few—to attain to 
economic security from cradle to grave. His principal means of 
arriving at this condition is the legalisation and generalisation of 
Profit-sharing as a necessary part of the normal business relations 
between employers and employees. 


LONDON CLUBS. 


Mr. Ralph Neville’s Zondon Clubs: their history and treasures 
(1911; London: Chatto & Windus ; price 7s. 6d.) is another of his 
volumes dealing with the lighter social life of the past in England. ‘The 
subject of his present volume affords him an inexhaustible mine of the 
anecdotal reminiscence in which he specializes, and he has succeeded 
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in producing quite a fascinating narrative. He wisely does not dwell 
at any length on the history and evolution of the clubs, but speedily 
gets to grips with their numerous famous and eccentric frequenters. 
Sandwiched between the numerous pages of anecdote are pages devoted 
to the artistic or other treasures preserved in the various club-houses. 
A few well-chosen illustrations add to the value of a light but interesting 
work. 


READING ROOM AIR. 


Library reading rooms, more particularly news rooms, are a 
frequent cause of complaint on the part of the grumbler who seizes 
every opportunity of condemning the work of a municipal library. 
Recently there has been introduced an appliance which tends to 
diminish the closeness and unpleasant odour which sometimes is 
encountered in busy reading rooms. This is the Perolin Vaporiser, 
which has been used for some time in Cinematograph shows and 
similar places. This is found exceedingly useful in public reading 
rooms, especially at night time, as it scents the air, and also cools and 
disinfects it. 

The appliance takes the form of a big syringe, into which diluted 
and scented formalin is poured, and it is simply necessary to push the 
piston home hard to get a very fine spray thrown into the air, which 
has the effect, as above stated of purifying and scenting the air. 

This only requires to be done occasionally, but anyone who tries 
it will be fully satisfied of its merits, both as a deodoriser and as an air 
purifier. 

The cost of the apparatus is not great, and the Perolin itself is also 
very inexpensive. 


IRISH FICTION. 


An interesting book, which seems to have been strangely over- 
looked by librarians and reviewers, is the little volume entitled 
A Readers Guide to Irish Fiction, by Stephen J. Brown (Longmans, 
Green & Co., 1910, 3s. 6d. net). 

The book is obviously of Irish manufacture, but why publishers 
neglected to send review copies out to library journals is rather strange. 
The book, which consists of 238 pages, is divided into twelve classes, 
such as historical novels, sub-divided according to period ; stories of 
Irish life in the past ; present-day Irish life, sub-divided according to 
subject and locality; humorous ; fairy tales; Irish-American stories, 
etc. ; titles of all novels and tales by Irishmen or about Ireland, to 
which annotations @ /a Baker are added. ‘The book has manifestly 
been compiled by one who knows the distressful country thoroughly, 
and although, here and there, there are examples of that Irish faction, 
which has recently been summed up by a navvy-poet as caused by 
“Boyne water on the one hand, and holy water on the other,” it is, 
on the whole, a most sane, interesting, and useful piece of work, which 
we can strongly commend to the notice of librarians. There are two 
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extraordinary omissions, and these are Thackeray’s 7remendous Adven- 
tures of Major Gahagan, and the same author’s Barry Lyndon. 
These cases illustrate the impossibility of ever hoping to obtain com- 
pleteness in any work of reference, and those two typical Irish 
adventurers are so conspicuous that one finds a difficulty in imagining 
how they were forgotten. 


A MUSIC SECTION. 


Music is now provided in most public libraries, and since the 
publication by the Library Association of Mr. J. D. Brown’s Guide to 
the Formation of a Music Library there has been some standard by 
which to judge of the suitability of the various kinds of music which 
should be stocked in public libraries. This list is now somewhat out 
of date, excepting for the older standard operas and instrumental works, 
but recently there has been published, in the Select Catalogue 
and Guide to the Islington Public Libraries, a list which is not only 
up to date, but exceedingly well selected. It is also classified in a clear 
and legible manner, and the result is an actual, practical list of all 
music, which can be used by any public library for purposes of 
selection. It extends to 48 pages, and although the entries are cut 
down under such heads as Songs of Individual Composers, other 
entries are furnished not only with the dates of the composers but also 
with the dates of the compositions. The entries under Wational Music 
are exceedingly full, and there are further references to collections of 
National Poetry in the same libraries, which make this department one 
of the best among the collections of municipal libraries apart, of course, 
from the great, special collections at Manchester and Bournemouth. 

With a list like this to aid them, librarians of all kinds should have 
no difficulty in compiling a list of suitable music. 

The only fault we can find with the Islington catalogue is the 
absence of the publishers’ names and the prices of the works. 


BOOKS BY CATHOLIC AUTHORS IN THE CARNEGIE 
LIBBARY OF PITTSBURGH. 


This is a comprehensive classified list of the books written by 
Catholic authors which are available to patrons of the Carnegie Library 
of Pittsburgh. That it supplies a long-standing need is unquestionable, 
for to a great class of readers such a catalogue is an almost indis- 
pensable supplement to the card-index of the Library, in that it settles 
conclusively in the minds of these readers doubts that might arise 
concerning the morality, orthodoxy or authorship of any book in the 
Library. Besides this, it furnishes a tangible refutation to the state- 
ment so often made, that Catholic literature is discriminated against in 
Public Libraries. A cursory glance over the bulletin of authors will 
disclose innumerable representative names from the brilliant galaxy of 
Catholic scholarship. 

That this catalogue is a remarkable achievement, and that its 
merits have been recognized, is attested by the favourable comment 
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that it has elicited from places so distant from home as England and 
Australia. It is both simple and exhaustive, undoubtedly the most 
satisfactory work of its kind that has been attempted. The author- 
index is one of its points that will be acclaimed with joy by the many 
who have lamented its absence in similar pamphlets. But the most 
salient and distinctive feature of this new catalogue is the crif#igue or 
commentary which accompanies each entry. Each of these is a mas- 
terly condensation of much information into small space, and will be 
an invaluable assistance to the student or research worker, as well as an 
aid to the casual reader. The catalogue is, of itself, educational, and, 
although we shall not say that “no family should be without it,” we do 
not hesitate to state that it would be a useful addition to a library. 

To the inceptors and to the compilers is owed a large debt of 
gratitude ; for the completed work is the result of untiring research and 
stupendous effort on their part. 


>< 


LIBRARY REPORTS. 


oo°o 


Brooklyn (New York). 13th Report, 1910. Stock 765,806. 
Volumes issued 4,066,024. 


Bullawayo. 15th Report, 1910. Stock 8,406 (Lending 7,200 ; 


Reference 1,206). Volumes issued 12,660. Contains a lecture on 
South African literature, past and present, by Rev. S. S. Doran. 


Midland Railway Institute (Derby). 59th Report, 1910. 
Stock 17,422. Volumes issued 71,473; Reference 229. 


New Bedford (Mass.). 59th Report, 1910. Stock 129,212. 
Borrowers 1,002. Volumes issued 247,995. 

Saffron Walden. Report, 1910. Stock 16,749. Volumes 
issued 16,807. 

Taunton. sth Report, 1910. Stock 8,504. Borrowers 7,959. 
Volumes issued 70,401 (lending 58,158; Reference 11,543). 

Watford. Report, 1909-10. Stock 18,297 (Lending 11,274; 
Reference 7,023). Volumes issued 55,562. 

Wigan. 23rd Report. Stock 74,044. Borrowers 1,986. 
Volumes issued 134,104 (Lending 87,736 ; Reference 40,368). 

Workington. 6th Report, 1909-1910. Stock 12,295 (Lending 
10,276; Reference 2,019). Borrowers 5,188. Volumes issued 84,487. 
D.R. 
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REVIEWS. 
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Bodleian Library. Staff-Kalendar, 1911; [and] Supplements to 
the Staff-Kalendar, 1911. 18mo., about 460 pages. Oxford: 
Horace Hart. 

The Kalendar, as usual, sets out in detail the routine work to be 
done each day, and affords an interesting glimpse of the activities of a 
great library. The supplement, ultimately destined to become a 
complete manual of the library’s practice, gives the regulations of the 
library and detailed instructions for cataloguing and all sorts of routine 
duties. The new matter this year includes Regulation of temperature ; 
Rules for stamping printed books; Library handwriting ; Bodleian 
pronunciation of Latin, etc. 


Glasgow Public Libraries. Index catalogue of the Woodside 
District Library. Second Edition. Dec., 1910. 8vo., pp. 740. 
Price (paper) 4d ; (cloth) 8d. 

This new edition of the Woodside District Library catalogue (first 
published in 1905) has been very considerably enlarged. _It retains all 
the characteristics of brief but efficient “dictionary” cataloguing now 
familiar in the Glasgow catalogues. Analytical entries are frequent, 
and there are occasional brief annotations. A model catalogue of its 
kind, and sold at almost a waste-paper price. 


Manchester: John Rylands Library. Catalogue of an exhibition 
of manuscript and printed Copies of the scriptures, illustrating 
the history of the transmission of the Bible, shown in the main 
library from March to December, 1911. 8vo., pp. 128. 
Manchester: University Press; London: Quaritch or Sherratt 
& Hughes, 1911 ~—~Price 6d. net. 

This catalogue of an exhibition in connection with the tercentenary 
of the Authorised Version of the English Bible, fully maintains the 
reputation of the Rylands Library. It contains descriptive biblio- 
graphical entries for a long representative series of editions of the 
Bible, and is well illustrated by photographs of title-pages, etc. At the 
end is given a select list of works for the study of the original texts and 
principal versions. 


New Bedford (Mass.) Public Library. Exercises at the opening of 
the New Library Building, December 1st, 1911. 

The old City Hall of New Bedford, after a fire, was handed over 
to the library authority early in 1907. It has since been restored and 
largely remodelled, and has now been opened as an extremely 
handsome and dignified central library. This well-illustrated pamphlet 
gives an outline of the library’s history, and includes addresses on ‘‘ The 
Public Library and the Community,” by Frank P. Hill; “The Public 
Library and the Public School,” by Prof. W. MacDonald ; and “ What 
the Public Library means to New Bedford,” by Horace G. Wadlin. 
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RECENT LIBRARY BULLETINS, 
READERS’ REVIEWS, ETC. 
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Chicago Public Library Audetin (February-March). 


Cardiff Libraries’ Review (February) contains a list of the best new 
books added to the library. 


Cleveland Public Library Quarter/y Guide (October-December), 
1910. 


Columbia Monthly Audletin (February-April) contains new books 
added and reference lists. 


Croydon Reader's Index (March-April). List of additions. 
Drexel Institute Library School Report, 1911-1912. 
Grand Rapids (Mich.), Monthly Budletin (March). 


Lincoln Quarterly Record (April). Contains list of recent 
additions. 


New Bedford (Mass.), Monthly Aud/etin (January-February). 
New York Monthly list of additions (January-April). 
Nottingham Library Bulletin (March-May). 


Pittsburgh (Carnegie Library) Monthly Bud/etin (February-March). 
Contains reviews of recent books. 


St. Louis Monthly Budietin (February-April). 


Special Libraries Association (January, 1910). Contains a paper 
on the “ Use of print in the World of Affairs.” 


Springfield City (Mass.), Monthly Bud/etin (February-March). 
Stratford Library Chronicle (West Ham, Essex) Quarterly Guide. 
Contains recent additions. 


Wallasey Public Libraries Readers’ Guide and Students’ Index. 
A quarterly publication of the books added to the libraries. 


Wisconsin Library Budletin (November-December, 1910). 
D. R. 


>< 
LIBRARY ASSOCIATIONS. 


© 0 oO 
LIBRARY ASSOCIATION: NORTH-WESTERN BRANCH. 


Owing to a variety of reasons it has been decided not to hold a 
Summer School in connection with the Branch this year. 
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LIBRARY ASSOCIATION: NORTH WESTERN BRANCH. 


N ordinary meeting of the Branch was held on 6th April last at 
the Public Library, St. Helens, on the invitation of chairman 
and committee. About sixty members and friends were 

present, and after a visit to the pill factory of Messrs. Beecham & Son, 
they were entertained to lunch at the Town Hall by the Mayor of St. 
Helens, Alderman J. Beecham. 

The general meeting took place in the Council Chamber at 3 p.m., 
when the president (Mr. C. W. Sutton, M.A.) took the chair, supported 
by the Mayor of St. Helens, and the chairman of the Library 
Committee (Mr. Alderman H. Martin), both of whom offered a hearty 
welcome to the Branch. 

The meeting, by a unanimous vote passed in silence, all standing, 
resolved “that an expression of sympathy and regret be sent to the 
brothers and sisters of the late Hon. Secretary, Mr. E. McKnight, and 
that a record of the esteem and respect in which he was held by the 
members of the Branch be entered in the Minutes.” It was also 
resolved that the president be the Branch’s representative on a 
committee formed by several societies to consider the question of a 
memorial to the late Mr. McKnight. The rules of the Branch relating 
to local members, postponed from the Annual Meeting, were altered to 
comply with the new by-laws of the parent Association; and the 
Council were empowered to appoint a secretary and treasurer. 

Mr. Alfred Lancaster then read a paper on Ruskin and his “ Sesame 
and Lilies,” followed by Mr. J. Pomfret with a paper on “ Reading 
Circles,” which were discussed by Messrs. W. E. A. Axon, LL.D., 
Messrs. H. Guppy, M.A., G. C. Briars, T. Simpson, M.D., T. C. 
Abbott, and G. ‘T. Shaw. Votes of thanks having been passed to the 
readers of the papers, and to the Mayor and library authorities of St. 
Helens for their hospitality, a pleasant meeting was brought to a close 
by the members partaking of light refreshments. 

The Council afterwards met and appointed Mr. James Hutt, M.A., 
Librarian of the Liverpool (Lyceum) Library, to be Hon. Secretary and 
Treasurer of the Branch, and elected Miss A. J. Proctor, librarian of 
the Widnes Public Library, to the vacancy on the Council. 

It is hoped to hold the next meeting at Douglas, 1.0.M., on 
Friday and Saturday, June 2nd and 3rd. 


THE LIBRARY ASSISTANTS’ ASSOCIATION. 
“THE May meeting of the Association was held at the Hampstead 

Central Library, on Wednesday, May roth, at 7.30 p.m. 

During the afternoon, a small party, under the guidance of Mr. 
Sumner, of the Hampstead Public Libraries, had an enjoyable ramble 
over Hampstead Heath ; this was in the full bloom of its beauty and 
presented an exquisite picture of a typical English landscape. 
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The attendance at the meeting, though small, was representative 
and once again the members had the pleasure of welcoming a friend 
from Holland, who has come to study English libraries and their 
methods. Unhappily, Mr. Roebuck was unavoidably prevented from 
giving his dissertation on “ Library Rules and Regulations”; but Mr. 
R. F. Bullen (Poplar) raised an animated and somewhat amusing 
discussion by his sane, practical, and exhaustive treatment of ‘ Financial 
loans : methods of borrowing and repayment.” Amongst those who 
contributed to the discussion were Messrs. Doubleday (chief libratian, 
Hampstead), Stewart (Islington), Sayers (Croydon), Bursill (Woolwich), 
Thorne (Poplar), Chambers (Woolwich), Purnell (Croydon) and Coutts 
(Islington). The discussion centred, for the most part, on the dangers 
of over-borrowing, and the comparative advantages of the systems of 
annual repayments of instalments. Votes of thanks were accorded to 
Mr. Bullen for his paper, to Mr. Doubleday and the Hampstead 
Library Authority for their hospitality, and the meeting terminated at 
at an unusually early hour. 

The Annual Meeting will take place at Sion College, on June 14th. 
Representatives from the branches will be present, and an exceedingly 
attractive and important programme has been arranged. This will 
include afternoon visits to various places of interest, a conference on 
“The L.A.A. and its policy,” and the presentation of the “ Report on 
Hours, Salaries, Training and Conditions of Service of Assistants in 
British Municipal Libraries.” The full programme will be found in 
the June number of Zhe Library Assistant, and a cordial invitation is 
extended to all who are interested in the work of the Association. 
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CLASSIFICATION AND DISCOVERY : 
MENDELEEFF’S TABLE OF THE ELEMENTS. 


By L. STan ey Jast, Chief Librarian, Croydon. 


ERHAPS the most remarkable example in the history of science 
of classification employed as an engine of discovery, is that 
afforded by Mendeléeff’s classification of the chemical elements, 

according to their atomic weights, resulting in the formulation of what 
is known as the Periodic Law. 

If the accompanying table (which is taken from Watts’ Dictionary 
of Chemistry, 1892, v. 3, p. 811) is studied, it will be seen that the 
various elements are arranged in eight columns in the progressive order 
horizontally of their atomic weights. Thus H (Hydrogen) with an 
atomic weight of 1 is followed by Li (Lithium) with atomic weight 
of 7, then by Be (Beryllium) with atomic weight of 9, and so on. 
When the seventh element in order is reached (not counting Hydrogen, 
which is the measure of the atomic weights of the other elements), the 
eighth element Na (Sodium) is placed below the first, and a second 
horizontal line commenced; again, when the fifteenth element 
K (Potassium) is reached, it is placed under the first and eighth and a 
third horizontal line commenced, and so on through the table (dis- 
regarding the elements placed in an eighth column which are in some 
respect anomalous and outside the normal groups of seven). Now it is 
found that all the elements in a group (vertical division) possess a 
strong family likeness as regards their physical, chemical, electrical, 
crystallographic, etc., characteristics, differing in degree only, becoming 
more intense as we progress downward in the column; whereas the 
elements in a sertes (horizontal division) differ in 4zmd, forming distinct 
types, but graduated types, following the progression of the atomic 
weights, so that an element differs less from its immediate neighbours 
on either hand than from the elements further away. It will be noted 
that certain of the squares are skipped. ‘Thus Er (Erbium) in series 9 
is placed in group V instead of group I, because its characteristics 
agree with group V, and not with any of the groups I-1V. J/¢ és 
assumed that undiscovered elements exist which fill the vacant spaces in 
the table. ‘The assumption becomes a practical certainty in the light of 
the discoveries of new elements made since the enunciation of the 
periodic law in 1869, whose properties agree very closely with those 
which Mendeléeff, basing his predictions on the table, announced that 

Vol, XIII. New Series 60. June, rtgrtr. 
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they would have. The general nature of the reasoning which resulted 
in these brilliant predictions can easily be indicated. The space now 
occupied by Ge (Germanium) in series 5, group IV, was in 1871 a 
blank. The elements which stand immediately above and below a 
blank and on either side of it are called the atom-analogues of the 
missing element ; these atom-analogues must mark out a sort of circle 
within which the nature of the unknown element must lie. The atom- 
analogues in the case in question were :— 

Si = 28 

Zn* = 65 As = 75 
Sn = 118 


The element wanted must therefore be in /yfe intermediate between 
Zn and As, and its characteristics must be those of Si and Sn, but more 
intense than Si and less intense than Sn. Fifteen years later, in 1886, 
Germanium was discovered, and this is how some of the predicted 
properties agreed with those of the discovered element :— 


The Predicted Element. The Discovered Element. 
Atomic weight about 72. Atomic weight 72°3. 
Specific gravity 5°5. Specific gravity 5°469. 
Dirty grey metal, fusing with Grey-white, fusing at 

difficulty. goo® C. 

Not acted on by acids. Barely affected by acids. 


Equally close was the agreement between the predicted and the 
actual characteristics of Sc (Scandium) and Ga (Gallium), both unknown 
when Mendeléeff published his table. Well therefore has the periodic 
classification of the elements been named “the finger-post of modern 
chemistry,” nor could there be a more convincing illustration of the 
supreme importance to every branch of science of a classification 
founded upon deep-lying affinities. “Mendeléeff has repeatedly 
emphasized the great advantage accruing to students and chemists 
generally from an adoption of the periodic classification as a working 
basis—the advantage lying in the great mnemonic power of the law, 
which, introduced into the disheartening chaos of accumulated chemical 
fact, at once resolved the complexities of the apparent and rearranged 
them so as to exhibit the simplicities of the real. With one mental 
effort we commit to memory a large mass of facts which previously 
demanded so many independent but severally no less taxing mental 
exertions. No longer is phosphorus studied as an element apart from 
arsenic, but the general scheme of properties of the whole fifth group 
is learnt, and the facts about P, As, V, etc., are easily mastered by 
remembering their small individual deviations from this general 
scheme ” (Watts’ Dictionary of Chemistry, 1892, v. 3, p. 817, article on 
the Periodic Law, which see for further particulars). What is here 
said is applicable to every classification, in degree as it is natural rather 
than artificial. 

* Ga is next in the table, but equally with Ge was at that time unknown. 
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ACCESS TO FILES OF CURRENT 
PERIODICALS IN READING ROOMS. 


By Water S.C. Rag, Chief Librarian, Fulham. 
© 0 Oo 


T is too often taken for granted that those in search of any special 
piece of information or particular book or periodical will make 
application to a member of the library staff if their search has 

been unsuccessful. The policy of ‘laissez faire’ is to a great extent 
responsible for the disappointment experienced by readers, who, failing 
to find what they want, leave the building because they do not care to 
make their wants known. To the staff who are well acquainted with 
the various aids provided to assist visitors, seeing they have assisted, no 
doubt, in supplying them, the difficulty experienced by the visitor in 
finding what he wants is seldom considered, and very often thought to 
be non existent. 

Take for example the visitors to a news room. Whatever system 
may be in vogue as to the arrangement of the periodicals, it often 
happens that a certain periodical cannot be found, although lists and 
guides to the contents of the room are well supplied. _If such visitors 
were to apply to a member of the staff, the misplaced periodical would 
almost invariably be found in a few minutes. 

The purpose of this short article is not, however, to deal with the 
difficulties of finding the current numbers of periodicals, but to 
emphasise the importance of making the files of the more important 
periodical publications directly accessible to the public. We are all 
anxious to keep our technical and scientific literature up-to-date, and 
forget that the very latest literature on such subjects is to be found 
in the recent magazines. 
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At the Fulham Library an attempt has been made to overcome 
this defect in library administration by providing space in the news room 
and reference library for a carefully selected list of files which are open 
for free consultation, and considering the real use which is made of 
such files as compared with the applications which were made before 
the system was introduced, the innovation must be considered highly 
satisfactory. 

With the magazines arranged on a wall rack (Fig. 1) provision has 
been made by means of a series of various sized pigeon-holes for 
placing therein boxes containing three or six months periodicals. Each 
box is distinctly labelled and kept as far as possible in agreement with 
the alphabetical arrangement which obtains among the periodicals on 


THIS PUBLICATION IS FILED 
in a box to be found on one of the shelves 


BELOW THE PERIODICAL RACK. 
Fig. 2 


the rack. When a reader consults, let us say, the Builder, Motor Cycle, 
Nation or any other periodical which is filed under the rack, he finds a 
label, as above (Fig. 2) which is fixed in a prominent position in the 
inside board of the cover. 
If he finds it necessary to 
consult previous numbers, 
as is often the case in the 
more serious periodicals 
and reviews, where articles 
are continuations of a con- 
tribution started in another 
number, or it may be a 
reply to a question dealt 
with at some previous date, 
the label drawing his atten- 
tion to the file, encourages 
him to go to the box and 
obtain the back number. 
There are a few re- 
views which deal with 
subjects which require 
careful thought in the read- 
ing of them. Such reviews 
are placed in the reference 
library, and as this room 
which is on the open 
access system does not 
contain accommodation for 
a “ filing rack,” the files of 
such reviews are put in 
boxes and placed in the 
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section to which they belong (Fig. 3). Such an arrangement is again 
most convenient to the reader who is informed of the location of the 
file, by a label (Fig. 4), which is again placed in the inside board of 
the cover. 

Another reason why such files ought to find a place on the shelves 
in the section to which they belong, is that as such publications contain 
the latest information on their respective subjects, their inclusion 
amongst the books brings those sections of knowledge quite up-to-date, 
which would not be the case, if on their withdrawal from the tables 
they were taken to the filing room and left undisturbed unless for the 
few times they are applied for by the reader who knows what he wants 
and has the courage to ask for it. 


THIS MAGAZINE !S FILED 
in a box which will be found on the shelves 


in the section 
IN THIS ROOM. 
Fig. 4 


~¢ 


PROFESSIONAL LITERATURE." 


° ° ° 


T is difficult sometimes for students of the science of classification 
to procure literature, dealing in a satisfactory manner with 
the more practical aspects of that science. An _ important 

and interesting contribution to the literature of the subject is 
provided by the latest issue of “The Library Assistants’ Association 
Series,” in which the rise and development of notation is traced. After 
a brief description of the purpose and uses of notation, which is by 
no means monopolized by librarians, Mr. Purnell traces its gradual 
development from the primitive shelf-marks in use in the monastic and 
college libraries to those elaborate symbols devised by the International 
Institute of Bibliography. Mr. Purnell deals more particularly with 
the various systems of shelf-marks which have been, and are, in use in 
the Bodleian Library, Oxford; and compares them with the notations 
of the Brown, Cutter and Dewey schemes. Elaborate tables are given, 
shewing the changes in the classification of the Bodleian Library from 
its commencement to 1880, and a comparison of the main classes of four 
of the principal classification schemes, shewing their varying notations. 
* Purnell (H. Rutherford). The Development of Notation in Classification. 
ne 1911. The Library Assistants’ Association Series, No. 3. 
rice 3d. 
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THE L.A. EXAMINATIONS. 
By Gro. T. Suaw, Chief Librarian, Liverpool Public Libraries. 


o.6Uucoo8dlCU8 


T is highly probable that as years roll on the arrangements for 
I the L.A. Examinations will become perfect. Progress has cer- 
tainly been made within recent years. First, notices of the results 
were not sent to either the successful or unsuccessful. The anxiously 
awaited information “ appeared” at a date convenient to somebody, 
and meanwhile anxiety had to be endured by those who had tried 
their knowledge and their luck at the same time. The next step was 
to send notices reporting success or failure to all who had sat for 
examination. This would have been quite right if the said notices had 
not been on postcards addressed to the libraries. That procedure, 
however, will not be repeated. The time has now arrived for a careful 
consideration of the whole arrangements and a conference with the 
workers at the local centres. The examinations are here to stop, and 
the fees charged should yield enough to pay all necessary expenses. 
The Education Committee should decide before the next examina- 
tions whether the officials attending at the various examination centres 
shall be paid or not. If it be decided to pay men, then the Hon. 
Secretary of the Education Committee can issue his instructions and 
expect them to be carried out. If, on the other hand, it be decided 
not to pay, but to trust to voluntary workers, then a change of policy 
will be necessary. Let me explain what has happened recently at 
Liverpool. Examinations were held every day from and including the 
15th to the 2oth of May. On three of the days there was only one 
candidate. There was absolutely no reason so far as the Liverpool 
Centre was concerned why the three students could not have sat for 
examination on one day instead of on three separate days. The 
Education Committee knew in April how many candidates there were 
for examination in each subject at each centre, and it should therefore 
have been easy to reduce the time over which the examination 
extended. This is important. It is unreasonable to appeal to local 
libraries for the loan of a senior member of the staff for a period longer 
than is absolutely necessary. To spare a senior member of a staff 
is alone inconvenient, but to spare him at a time when many of the 
juniors are attending the examinations is almost impossible. Then 
there is the official’s side of the case. He has probably to attend at 
the library early and late to do necessary work before and after the 
examinations. In addition he has to forego his Saturday afternoon off 
(which is sure to be a fine one) in order to attend on the one individual 
sitting for examination. The Education Committee have more faith in 
human nature than I have if they expect to find the same young man 
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bird-limed on that twig in succeeding years. Therefore it becomes a 
question for the Education Committee to consider whether they will 
pay attendants at local examinations ; or by a re-arrangement of their 
plans, display reasonable consideration for voluntary workers and the 
libraries from which they come. The latter should not be difficult to 
attain, as the amount of work entailed at headquarters by these 
examinations should prompt ready attention to the conditions under 
which the work is done at the local centres. On the efficient discharge 
of the local duties depends a large part of the success of the 
examinations. 

Much good might be the outcome of a discussion on the 
Examinations by those who have gone through them and those who 
have worked for them, both Lecturers and Attendants. The place for 
such a discussion should be the Z.A. Record; but the declaration that 
** No criticism of official actions must be allowed in the official journal,” 
makes that impossible. The Record I fear is a diminishing quantity, 
and I am looking forward to receiving at an early date the two covers 
containing one sheet of paper upon which will be printed “ Zo de det 
for non-library purposes.” 


>< 


THE ANNUAL REPORT. 


By A. Kirsy Giti, Zidrarian, Twickenham Public Library. 


olUC8lCM 


NCE more, with the advent of another summer, it becomes 
necessary for us to brace our nerves for the inevitable irruption 
of annual reports. At the time of writing, librarians are no 

doubt sitting down by the hundred to the survey of the past year’s 
work, preparatory to the compilation and discharge of the usual deadly 
official record. Indeed, the bombardment has already begun. Day 
by day, despite their own exposed positions, librarians are beginning to 
shell each other with unerring aim, and before long the thing will have 
developed into a regular fusillade. 

As an institution the procedure has much to commend it. In fact 
abstractedly conceived, the annual report is even useful and harmless; it is 
a concise summary of results, a précis of performance ; and to the logical 
mind there must always be something attractive about a précis. More- 
over, if one has to be compiled, there cannot at this date be any 
reasonable doubt as to what it should, and what it should not, contain, 
The matter is so simple that there can be little excuse for not produc- 
ing a good report, valueless though it may be when completed, and 
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none at all for producing a bad one. Nevertheless, for reasons too well 
known to require recapitulation here, it is generally recognised to-day 
that most annual reports are a waste of time and money ; that they are 
useless to the local authority for whom they are prepared, to the local 
press, and to the local public; and that they are equally useless te 
other authorities and even to other librarians. Furthermore, in quite a 
number of cases, the Municipal Library’s annual report is not only 
useless, it is emphatically harmful, while in not a few instances it is 
puerile, flatulent, and ludicrous, a record of little save the compiler’s 
own ineptitude. 

In the case of the report proper, as distinct from the report that is 
a tract in disguise, or a missile to discharge at the local authority, the 
press, or the library profession generally, the primary cause of inefficacy 
is the blind adherence still displayed to antiquated method and dead 
tradition. For numbers of librarians, as is manifested by the form and 
substance of the reports they issue, the advancement made in Municipal 
Library practice during the last thirty years is a thing of no account 
whatever. They are gravely doing to-day just what, years ago, their 
old chiefs did before them. ‘They are doing it just in the same way, 
and are shamelessly advertising the fact, and ali that progressive men 
should ask of them now is to be consistent to the end and so maintain, 
at all costs, their rightful position in the rear. 

Others, again, while evidently imbued with the broader ideas, and 
with the scientific spirit of the modern school, seem still to cherish a 
sentimental fondness for out-worn fashion. To discover a librarian with 
the “ Alphabetical” or with the “ Numerical” or with the A.—Art, 
B.—Biography, C.—Science, type of classification and the effete 
administrative methods which are its customary concomitants making 
an eager bid for modernity by the introduction of students’ tickets, say, 
or a school library, or a card catalogue, is always refreshing. But it is 
with a feeling of mild regret that one finds a thoroughly up-to-date 
colleague publishing blinding tables of statistics in order to show the 
exact number of books issued during each month of the year with their 
classification, and the number of borrowers in each ward, and in each 
street in each ward; or giving the occupations of borrowers and the 
number of males and the number of females who on a particular day in 
each month in the year visited the reading rooms. Probably, however, 
these symptoms are only transitory; and even at their worst they are 
not fatal, they are merely depressing. 

The really deplorable features of the type cf annual report to which 
this note is intended to call attention are of a very different kind. 
First, there is the report of which the one characteristic is a complete 
and unrelieved fatuity. With what feeling save one of amused surprise 
can any educated person read the official report of a Municipal Library 
when it is made up of such items as the following:—(1) a table showing 
the class of readers to whom books have been issued in the Reference 
Library during the year; (2) another table showing some of the books 
consulted there, with special mention, amongst others, of Watson’s 
Farm Poultry and Kick’s Flour Manufacture ; (3) classification of 
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the ages of borrowers ; (4) a list of some of the principal additions to 
the Lending Library, with novels by Guy Boothby, William Le Queux 
and Mrs. Henry Wood given, amongst others of the kind, as illustrations ; 
(5) a long list of “some of the books borrowed” from the Lending 
Library, with particular reference to two novels by Dickens, two by 
Mrs. Henry Wood, two by Boothby, two by Crockett, and—heaven 
only knows why—three by Haggard ; and lastly (6) a list of some of 
the principal additions to the Reference Library, including Hardy’s 
The Dynasts and W. B. Yeats’ Discoveries, two works which any 
intelligent schoolboy would immediately detect as not being reference 
books at all. 

A further examination of these reports proves even more diverting. 
Here the fact that pens, ink and blotting-paper have been provided for 
the public at a certain table is announced, with the grave comment : 
“ This is a new feature.” Here the fact is recorded that a new boiler 
is giving satisfaction ; here that a private telephone between a central 
library and a branch is in use every day. In one library the installation 
of an electric fan has resulted in better ventilation ; in another the care- 
taker’s apartments have been cleaned ; and in another the staff lavatory 
has been put in a sanitary condition. 

Then there is the report of which the characteristic is a sustained 
and ecstatic eulogy. The building, if new, “ bids fair to eclipse its 
kind.” The annual issues perhaps, or the number of its borrowers, or 
both, are compared with those of some other libraries in order to show 
the greater amount of work which it accomplishes. The staff’s 
enthusiasm is boundless ; the committee is all admiration ; the public is 
effusive in its praise ; and the work done is simply amazing. Everybody 
is so intensely gratified, in fact, that an exchange of compliments is felt 
to be imperative. The librarian compliments the committee, the 
committee compliments the librarian, and even the use made of the 
library by the unsuspecting public is ingeniously construed as being a 
compliment to the staff and to the library authority. This type, which, 
if really good examples are studied, will be found to be one of the 
worst, is tolerably well-known, and there seems to be some danger of its 
becoming popular. 

A third type of report may be said to resemble one or other of the 
styles already mentioned or to be a combination of both. Its dis- 
tinguishing characteristic, however, is that its introductory matter is 
homiletic. A casual reference is made, perhaps, to some theory 
respecting life. One is told that the value of a library depends upon 
the quality of its books, and that the committee have been most careful 
in their selection. The library is appreciated by the public as a centre 
of popular education. Everybody is determined to promote its efficacy. 
The proper functions of the ideal Public Library are dwelt upon. The 
Fiction question is briefly alluded to, and a theory relative to the sup- 
posed improvement in readers’ tastes advanced. Finally, to relieve the 
monotony of matter which is merely official and informative, philosophic 
maxims are introduced, together with platitudes concerning the 
educational value of the library and the influence of literature upon life 
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Then, frequently, the compiler’s introductory observations arrest 
the attention. When one reads that “there has beer general activity 
shown in the work of the library generally,” or that “‘amongst the 
miscellaneous subjects to generally improve the working conditions, the 
following have received your consideration,” one gets a sort of hint, 
even at the outset, of the writer’s meaning. But when one is told that 
400 tickets have been issued as the result of “ the reduction of the age 
limit giving the privilege of borrowing books for home reading from the 
general lending libraries from fourteen to twelve,” one finds the state- 
ment momentarily perplexing. It is only fair to add, however, that 
there is no ambiguity about such a paragraph as this: “The work of 
the Reference Library is a modest work. There is little show, but 
there is a deep and lasting value. It gives real pleasure to be required 
to give information on such subjects as ‘The concentration of lead 
Geese 
But to multiply these illustrations, simple and pleasant though it 
would be, would serve no useful purpose. Everybody knows the kind 
of report I have indicated, and every thoughtful librarian and committee- 
man must estimate it at its true value and wonder at its continued 
production. A well-compiled report—a report, that is, which is a 
straightforward summary of essential facts and figures—is its own 
justification. But the report in which the material is subordinated to 
the immaterial, which is composed of inessential facts and figures pre- 
sented in detail, of fatuous moralisings, comparisons, and compliments, 
and of misplaced pronouncements upon literary and other matters, is a 
production only fit for ridicule. 





>< 


MANUAL OF LIBRARY BOOKBINDING: 
PRACTICAL AND HISTORICAL. 


o 90o 0 


NE of the most interesting phases of modern librarianship is the 
() great amount of excellent work contributed by the younger 
generation. The time was when things were different. But, 
although much has been written on professional subjects generally, 
it is not often that a librarian publishes such a technical work as the 
one now before us, the joint effort of two rising men. The book should 
prove very welcome to all interested in library work, and particularly 
to the candidates for the Library Association Examinations. It is full 
*Manual of Library Bookbinding, Practical and Historical. By Henry T. 
Coortrts, Islington Public Libraries, and Geo. A. STEPHEN, Norwich Public 
Library. London: Libraco Ltd., 1911. Price 7/6 net. 
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of useful information, details of which it is not here proposed to 
criticise. Mr. Cockerell, who writes the introduction, and who has 
read the proofs, refers to the ‘‘ painstaking care of the writers which is 
shown on every page.” One notices that the actual work of the two 
collaborators is indicated in each chapter, and although this is not 
of much practical use to the reader of the book, it is, nevertheless, 
a very interesting innovation. More than half the work is devoted to 
the practical side of the question, and the authors deal not only with the 
actual binding of the book, but also with the paper itself. The practical 
section is divided into eleven chapters dealing with Hand Bookbinding, 
Machine Bookbinding, Library Bookbinding, Materials, History and 
Principles of Paper-making, Modern Book Paper, Tender and Specifi- 
cation, Records and Checks, Home Binderies, Book-Repairing, and 
General Information and Recipes. The present writer was particularly 
interested in Mr. Coutts’ chapter on “ Home Binding and Repairing 
Departments,” but in the statistical part of this particular chapter no 
dates are given, and the figures as they stand are rather bald. The 
Statistics for the Brighton Library, for example, are several years old. 
There the Bindery staff consists of a man and two girls. Last year the 
total cost of the Bindery, including materials, was #217. The work, if 
placed outside, according to the figures of the last contract, would have 
cost £234. During the period goo volumes were bound ; 176 were 
re-sewn and repaired ; 5,906 were numbered and lettered ; 39 magazine 
cases were made ; 360 books were re-backed, re-covered, or replaced in 
publishers’ cases, and the staff of the Bindery spent 2,939 hours in 
mending. 

One of the most interesting chapters in the book is that by Mr. 
Stephen, dealing with “ Materials,” although there seem to be several 
omissions. No particulars are given about Pegamoid, which is used to 
great advantage. Pluvisine is also manufactured by the Winterbottom 
Book Cloth Company. 

Chapter 10, by Mr. Coutts on “Book Repairing,” is a very 
practical one and might be read by junior assistants with much 
profitable service. 

One hardly sees the necessity for the chapters on the “ History of 
Bookbinding,” which has already been dealt with by several other 
writers ; it seems rather out of keeping with such a practical work. 

The glossary of terms at the end of the book, for which both the 
authors are responsible, should prove most valuable, and the work 
itself is well indexed. 

We have nothing but praise for this Manual, which reflects 
credit not only on the authors, but also on the publishers. Its publica- 
tion is a matter for congratulation, and is only another instance of the 
manner in which the modern librarian is rapidly proving himself to be 
more than a mere custodian of books. Mr. Stephen, whose recent 
promotion is satisfactory from every point of view, will have an 
opportunity at Norwich of putting some of his precepts into practice. 


H. D. RosBerts. 
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THE SHY ENQUIRER. 
Bv James Durr Brown, Borough Librarian, Islington. 


o.6U8lCD 


NUMBER of articles have appeared in professional magazines 
concerning the misdeeds and annoyances for which the pushing, 
exacting reader is blamed, but apart from passing references, I 

have not been able to find any articles on the problem of the shy 
reader who is afraid to make known his needs. Some of the articles 
indexed in Cannons’ Bidb/iography allude to the subject, but no one 
seems to have made a study of it from the sole point of devising means 
for discovering what the shy enquirer has at the back of her or his 
mind. Most librarians, who have come frequently into touch with 
readers of all kinds, know that there are very large classes of readers 
who are most difficult to help, chiefly because they will not divulge the 
exact and specific object of their quest. Readers of this kind will often 
take the utmost pains to conceal their ultimate objective, and it is this 
unfortunate and mistaken shyness which accounts for some of the 
unkind things which have been said about Public Libraries. The 
practice of the very shy enquirer is to deal in generalities rather than in 
specifics, the object being to find out something without the librarian 
knowing. Inventors are particularly nervous about being caught 
searching for facts about some specific topic, while persons suffering 
from diseases, or in financial or other troubles are also very secretive 
and difficult to assist. A concrete example will serve to illustrate and 
clarify the proposition. Many years ago a reader handed me a slip, 
for Chambers’ Zncyclopedia, article “S."" This he duly examined and 
returned with a request for the volume containing letter “E.” This 
also was apparently unsuitable, for he obtained a general gazetteer, 
which was soon exchanged for the volumes with “E” and “S” of 
Groome’s Ordnance Gazetteer of Scotland. At this point the reader 
apparently reached the end of his tether and conquered his bashfulness 
sufficiently to ask what was a good book on Edinburgh, and received 
Grant’s Old and New Edinburgh ; over which he hunted without result. 
At last I asked what he was looking for, and after much sheepish 
hesitation he told me he wanted to know the length of Princes Street, 
Edinburgh, in order to decide a bet! When I measured the exact 
distance on the Edinburgh Directory large-scale map before his eyes, 
his admiration was boundless, and he said a map was the last thing he 
should have thought about for settling such a question. I cannot 
recall what else happened, but his proposal to honour the occasion was 
declined, as at that time I was a strict teetotaler. In these later days 
cheeky people simply mop up streams of really valuable information, 
much of which can be turned to pecuniary advantage, without so much 
as an expression of thanks. I should like to meet that Princes Street 
man now! 
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On only two other occasions have I ever been tempted by offers 
of light refreshments, and I mention them as further evidence of the 
Public Library readers’ bashfulness in even acknowledging assistance 
received. Some time ago two Crimean veterans entered the reference 
department, and asked to see the chief 4erian, and when I saw them 
they told me they had been disputing as to the exact day and year of 
the Battle of Inkerman, and proposed to abide by my decision in the 
matter. I turned up Harbottle, Haydn, and Kinglake, and showed 
them the dates there recorded, which were all the same, though 
curiously enough, both of my enquirers were wrong in their own dates! 
In gratitude, I suppose for escaping the payment of the bet, I was 
unanimously invited to liquidate the obligation in the “Crown and 
Anchor.” This time Dignity prevented me from accepting the invita- 
tion. The other occasion was at Clerkenwell, when I was not above 
chiding ill-behaved readers; and I was not only badly taken down, 
but perpetrated a choice bull. Passing through the entrance hall, I 
noticed a rough, truculent-looking man smoking in defiance of the 
‘*No Smoking Allowed” card which was hanging just over his head. 
I said to him, “ If you want to smoke here you must go outside.” He 
looked at me in a quizzical kind of way, and asked “ And who may you 
be, now?” “I’m the chief librarian.” said I. ‘“ Well, then,” says he, 
in a pleasant, but diabolically irritating way, “just come along o’ me 
and ’ave a glahss o’ mi/¢ ginger-beer!” I didn’t wait to thank him, 
and thereafter on like occasions I always send the caretaker. 

Before returning to the question of the very shy reader, I shall 
just place on record a recent happening to show the ignorance which 
prevails as to the uses of a Public Library, and an endeavour which 
was made to perpetuate that ignorance for selfish ends. The incident 
was reported to me by the landlord of the public-house in which it 
happened. ‘Two customers were arguing somewhat warmly as to the 
early years of Sir Charles Wyndham, the actor ; one of them insisting 
that he was the son of a farm-labourer and practically an uneducated 
man. The other was equally dogmatic as to his antecedents being 
entirely different, and offered to bet so much that he could prove his 
point. Some evenings later they met again, and the one who had 
offered to prove the other wrong produced a sheet of paper containing 
a complete account of the eminent actor, giving the date of his birth, 
education, marriage, tours, and even the names of his clubs. His 
opponent was utterly dumbfoundered, and wanted to know if he had 
gone to Sir Charles for the information. The winner would not divulge 
the source of his knowledge for a long time, but finally, under the 
conjoint influence of appeals, flattery, and beer, he told his friend that 
if ever he wanted any kind of information, he should go to the free 
library in Holloway Road, where a nice young lady in the reference 
room would go to a book and look up anything he wanted. The other 
man was very much astonished, declaring that he always understood 
the library only displayed newspapers and issued novels, and that a 
subscription had to be paid for the use of the institution. The idea of 
a ratepayer keeping the Public Library “ up his sleeve” as a kind of 
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private information bureau is quite new to me, and I should be glad to 
know if it has been conceived elsewhere. 

But—vrevenons @ nos moutons—and consider if there is not some 
simple and effective method devisable by which shy people can be 
induced to ask for the information they want in a more specific manner 
than is usual. The question is one of great difficulty, as it involves 
factors like temperament and psychology, and no device, such as 
displaying appeals or injunctions for readers to declare their needs, is 
of the slightest use in inducing nervous people to ask for something. 
An “ Invitation @ Za Information Bureau ” notice worded thus, “ Rott 
UP IN YOUR THOUSANDS AND ASK QUESTIONS. WE ARE READY FOR 
you. Don’t BE sHy,” would simply crumple up shy people, who would 
fly from the place as quickly as they do from the fawning attentions of 
the shopkeeper’s pavement tout. Something more subtle and refined 
is required, but at present no solution offers itself to my mind, and I 
am therefore inviting discussion and suggestions from my brother and 
sister librarians who have observed the phenomenon of the shy reader. 
I thought at one time that a kind of secular confessional-box would be 
a good thing to try, but I feel that there would be a lack of dignity 
about such a “ furtive, sly, and underhanded ” plan of obtaining exact 
knowledge. There is no doubt Public Libraries could be made 
immensely more useful and well-known if some plan could be invented 
for extracting from nervous and shy people the exact nature of the 
information they require. There are a few aggressive bores who are 
constantly clamouring for information without stint or shame, but there 
must be thousands of the general public who never dream of asking for 
any kind of information. Announcements in publications and on 
placards, inviting readers to ask for aid, do not seem to attract much 
notice ; at any rate they do not seem to be very effective, judging by 
the absence of any increase in the number of applications for aid which 
follows their display. Forms to be handed in to the library staff 
specifying what is wanted have been tried, as also have been query 
boards, etc., but nothing so far attempted seems to have surmounted 
the obstacle presented by the nervous, the shy, and the ignorant. It 
is very extraordinary how few readers in municipal libraries ever give 
trouble to the staff; probably not 5 per cent. In open access reference 
libraries readers hunt for hours looking for something that a competent 
assistant could find in a few minutes ; only they seem to feel they are 
giving trouble, and refrain from enquiry. What would happen if every- 
one who wanted special information did ask for it, no one can say, but 
probably it would mean a 6d. library rate and additional building 
loans ! 

The subject is well worth full discussion, as indeed is the whole 
question of the psychology of readers in general, and a few suggestions 
and experiences with shy readers would be very helpful and perhaps 
profitable to librarians who endeavour to adapt their machinery to the 
idiosyncracies of individual readers. There are many different types 
to be humoured, and as a final example the case of the incredulous 
reader may be mentioned. A man wanted to know on what day of the 
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week a certain date in 1879 fell, and he was shown a perpetual calendar 
and how to work it properly, but he would not accept the result. On 
being shown the exact day in the calendar of Whitaker's Almanack, 
which agreed with the finding of the perpetual calendar, he was satisfied ; 
but I doubt if any other evidence apart from the actual name in print 
would have been acceptable. There are considerable numbers of 
readers who will not always accept the authority of a reference book, 
but must have verification from all kinds of other works. I am not 
speaking of matters in which verification is absolutely necessary, but of 
the commonest kind of facts about which all works of reference are 
unanimous. Some readers are so habitually suspicious and unable to 
make up their minds, that they are never satisfied without extensive 
corroboration, and in closed libraries, where application has to be made 
for books, they are often very troublesome. But people of this kind 
can generally look after themselves, and what we have to do is to find 
some means of getting the shy reader out of his shell in spite of his 
temperament, and to assist him in the most effective manner. 


~< 


PROCEDURE IN OBTAINING EXTENSION 
OF RATING POWER 
FOR PUBLIC LIBRARY PURPOSES. 
By S. A. Pitt, Public Libraries, Coventry. 
© 0 0 


S some search through the literature of librarianship fails to reveal 
A an account of the steps usually taken to obtain extended rating 
power for Public Library purposes, a description of the 
procedure connected with such developments may be of interest to 
librarians, especially to those who, in the continued absence of a 
general Act conferring the necessary power on local authorities, may 
be compelled to regard the troublesome and costly course of 
independent action as the only road to improved financial conditions. 
It is much to be regretted that recourse to such measures as special 
legislation is still essential where a local authority desires to maintain 
more efficiently the library department under its control. Except in 
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very unusual circumstances even wealthy municipalities will hesitate to 
incur—for library purposes only—the unreasonably high expenditure 
incident to a local Act; and in the great majority of urban districts 
where the Public Libraries Acts are in operation, omnibus bills are of 
infrequent occurrence. 

When such a bill is to be promoted, the first step is to insert 
notice of intention to apply to Parliament for extended powers in Zhe 
London Gazette, and in a local newspaper, during October or 
November ; and in December, copies of the Bill must be deposited in 
the Houses of Parliament and with the various Government depart- 
ments. Any petitions against the Bill must be lodged by a given date. 

Under the Borough Funds Acts of 1872 and 1903 notice must 
next be given, by advertisement in a local paper and by placard, of a 
public meeting of Parochial Electors, at which resolutions in favour of 
the Bill will be submitted. This meeting is held not less than fourteen 
nor more than twenty-eight days subsequent to the date of the first 
advertisement. 

Generally such meetings are ill-attended, but if powers are sought 
to which any particular section of the community objects, a good 
attendance and lively scenes may follow. One hundred electors or 
one-twentieth of the total electorate may demand a poll of electors on 
any decision favourable to the Bill and contrary to their wishes. On 
the other hand, should the meeting decide against a resolution, the 
Council may demand a poll. 

The original resolution of the Council to promote the Bill must 
now receive the approval of the Local Government Board, and the step 
must be confirmed at a further (special) meeting of the Council not less 
than fourteen days after depositing the Bill in Parliament. 

Perhaps the most critical stage is reached with the reference of the 
Bill to the Local Legislation Committee of the House of Commons, 
before whom promoters and objectors appear to give evidence. It is 
impossible to be too well prepared for this occasion. Selected members 
of the local authority, the town clerk, and officers of the departments 
affected by the Bill are called as witnesses, and following upon the 
evidence elicited from them by counsel, questions are put by members 
of the committee, and by representatives of the Government depart- 
ments. In support of the library clauses it is advisable for those called 
to be familiar with the whole history and work of that institution, and 
to be able to give figures relating to its original cost, as well as past and 
present income and expenditure. 

Evidence will be required to prove the necessity for extending the 
rate, and to show the purposes to which the additional income would 
be applied ; and precedent in such matters being of the highest 
importance, lists of municipalities possessing the extended powers 
sought should be at hand for reference. 

As amended by the Local Legislation Committee, the Bill is 
reported to the House of Commons for reading. It is then sent to the 
Lords, and if no further amendments are made, it only awaits the 
Royal Assent to become law. 
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WHY HOLD LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
MONTHLY MEETINGS? 


o.l[U8dlCU8 


T is necessary to attend only a few monthly meetings of the Library 
Association to have it impressed on one that there is something 
wrong—somewhere. 

Surely members, especially those who live in and around London, 
could, by making a little effort, attend more regularly. 

It is depressing enough when badly-attended meetings are held in 
the rooms of the Association, but with meetings held at other libraries 
the question gets serious. 

It is most discouraging to the librarian who has been responsible 
for the organisation of the meeting, most discourteous to the lecturer, 
and, when it is a Mayoral function (as was that at Kingston), it is un- 
reasonable to ask the Mayor and members of committees to attend with 
theobject of receiving the Association, and then find their hospitality 
accepted by something less than twenty professional people, including 
the honorary officers of the Library Association. 

I wonder what is the local opinion of the Library Association after 
we have been entertained ? 

One Borough official has been heard to say, “ What is this Library 
Association? No class, I suppose !” 

One ceases to wonder at such remarks when one remembers that 
the hosts almost outnumber the guests. 

Would the members of any other Professional Association turn up 
in two’s and three’s ? 

If this state of things cannot be altered the meetings should be 
held only in the Association’s rooms, where outsiders cannot spy out 
the barrenness of the land. 

Unfortunately, I cannot suggest a remedy—perhaps Payment of 
Members would meet the difficulty—but I do think if it were impressed 
upon the minds of the members how discourteous and unprofessional 
non-attendance is, they would be there, even at a little personal 
inconvenience. I speak, of course, quite generally, fully conscious of 
many notable and regular exceptions. _ 
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NATIONAL BIBLIOGRAPHIES. 
By R. A. PEDDIE. 


o Oo °0O 


XXXIV.—BRAZIL. 

HE literature of Brazil is inextricably bound up with that of 
Portugal, and reference may be made to the list of works under 
the heading of that country. The only bibliographical work 

special to Brazil is 
Alves Sacramento Blake (A.V.). Diccionario bibliogra- 
phico Brazileiro. Vo/. 7. A.—Bruno. 
Rio de Janeiro, 1383. 8vo. 
This volume is the only one that has been seen and whether the work 
s being continued cannot be ascertained. 
XXXV.—BOLIVIA. 

There are two works which deal with the productions of the 
Bolivian press. The first : 

Gutierrez (J. R.). Datos para la bibliografia Boliviana. 

(Supplemento). 2 vols. La Paz, 1875-80. 8vo. 
Contains an alphabetical catalogue of works, the majority of which are 
printed in the country. This work is supplemented by 

René Moreno (G.). Biblioteca Boliviana. Catalogo de la 
seccion de libros i folletos. (Supplemento). 2 vo/s. 
Santiago de Chile, 1879-1900. 8vo. 
The arrangement is alphabetical by titles, and there is an author index, 
XXXVI.—CAPE COLONY. 

The Cape Colony, in common with most other colonies, publish a 
Copyright List which is to be found in the British Museum. 

Cape Colony. ‘Transcript of the [Copyright Register.] 

1894-1901. 

Whether this is still issued is not known. 
XXXVII.—JAMAICA. 

This Colony has registered its publications in its Government 
Gazette since 1887. The lists cut from the Gazette are in the British 
Museum. 

XXXVIII.—TRINIDAD. 

No List of Trinidad publications appears to be printed, but a 
manuscript list is compiled in the Copyright Office of the Colony 
and forwarded to the British Museum. This list goes back to 1892. 
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[Personal and other paragraphs intended for this column should be sent 
to the Editor, Library World, cjo Lipraco Ltp., 60, Wilson 
Street, London, E.C., not later than the roth of the month.) 


N May 23rd a handsome memorial bust of the late Sir George 
Newnes was unveiled by Sir William White, K.C.B., in the main 
corridor of the Newnes’ Public Library at Putney, in the 

Metropolitan Borough of Wandsworth. The bust was executed by Mr. 
Oliver Wheatley, and is considered a very fine likeness. Apart from 
his work as a publisher of popular literature, Sir George Newnes was a 
keen supporter of the Public Library movement, and provided the 
funds for the erection of the Newnes’ Library at Putney. 


Tue Public Libraries (Ireland) Bill, which provides for an increase in 
the Dublin library rate from 1d. to 14d., was read a second time in the 
House of Commons on May 2gth, on the motion of Mr. Birrell. 


Tue bi-monthly session of the North-western Library Association 
opened at Douglas. Over fifty members, including the librarians of the 
principal Public Libraries in Lancashire, Cheshire, Cumberland, West- 
morland, and North Derbyshire, arrived in the afternoon, and were 
received at the Town Hall by the Mayor of Douglas (Mr. Ald. Joughin) 
and Councillor Gale, chairman of the Douglas Library Committee. An 
address was also delivered by the Bishop of Sodor and Man. A lantern 
lecture on “ Public Libraries and their work” was given by Mr. Shaw, 
chief librarian of the Liverpool Libraries. Mr. Shaw made special 
reference to the Liverpool Public Library, and paid a compliment to 
the industry and methods of his predecessor in the chief librarianship, 
the late Mr. Cowell. He went on to describe the varied work carried 
on in the reference library and Hornby Library, and the system of 
catering for those engaged in special work, explained books dealing 
with various subjects and for the blind, and lastly for the children, for 
whom a special lending library was established, care being exercised 
in the selection of fiction to see that only that which was best and 
healthiest was obtained. Some statistics were given to illustrate the 
usefulness and influence of libraries as a feature of the national life, and 
lantern pictures illustrated the principal libraries and their systems of 
working throughout the British Isles.—Ziverpoo/ Courier. 


Tue L.C.C. Committee have an education library on the Embankment. 
It is being enlarged and more fully utilised by members, teachers, and 
officers. They decided to appoint a lady librarian. An attempt was 
made to find a suitable mistress in the service, but unsuccessfully, so the 
sub-committee said. Candidates were therefore invited by public 
advertisement, and Miss Emily Drew Arundel was recommended for 
the post at a salary of £120, rising by £10 per annum to £200. Mr. 
Gautrey complained that very little information was given about Miss 
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Arundel. He had discovered, however, that all the six candidates seen 
were from either Cambridge or Oxford. It looked, he said, like another 
form of the Holmes Circular. He did not believe that it was impossible 
to find a suitable candidate in the service. Miss Arundel (from Girton), 
has been engaged in private translations, is highly qualified academ- 
ically, and has assisted at the Girton College Library.—Schoolmistress. 


AN interesting correspondence has been appearing in the Woolwich 
Pioneer which, if it is correct on the side of the readers who complain, 
forcibly confirms our remarks in the May Library World, regarding the 
need for an additional penny rate for the purchase of books. Without 
considering the merits of the books mentioned in the following extract 
from a letter signed “Student” which appeared recently in the above 
journal, we print as much as will demonstrate what advanced students 
require and usually fail to procure in the average municipal library :— 

“For the sake of students generally, the Committee should 
distinguish between new editions of old books and newly-written books. 
New editions of books written in the spirit of ten or twenty years ago, 
seldom compare with newly written books—books written in the spirit 
of to-day, and breathing with the latest ideas on the subject. 
Examiners insist on the modern knowledge. Thus, for examination 
purposes the former type are useless : they lack the modern spirit. 

And now I wish to illustrate this difference by taking the 
chairman’s list of mathematical and physics books. 

Deschanel, Todhunter, Tait, belong to the former class. They are 
never prescribed as text-books by tutors. Deschanel was in its 
thirteenth edition in the year 1897. It has been “revised” by Prof. 
Everett, but it cannot be compared with Preston’s Heat (last edition), 
Preston’s Light, Drude’s Light, Barton’s Sound. Really I am amazed 
that this book should be quoted as an up-to-date text-book. The 
Committee do not understand. 

Lock is quoted for 1899. Surely this is not up-to-date? Compare 
this with Zoney (the higher one, I mean). But the real standard text- 
book on trigonometry is Hodson (larger treatise). Zodhunter is never 
used now. Will the chairman get someone who knows to compare 
Tait with Gray. 

If the chairman will take the trouble to read the preface to 
Whetham, he will find that the author aims at “a popular exposition 
of results.” This can hardly be called a text-book. We prefer 
Campbell’s Modern Electrical Theory. 

To include an arithmetic book and a mensuration book in his 
list is silly. We have passed that stage, Mr. Editor, we want a standard 
text-book ; will the Library Committee be serious, and make an attempt 
to understand our needs? I have wished to peep into the theory of 
equations and theory of determinants beyond that given by Hall and 
Knight. Some time ago I had a book put into my hands on The 
Libraries of London by the Goldsmith librarian. It spoke of the 
special facilities offered to university students at Woolwich libraries. 
So far I have discovered none. 
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In engineering, /a/dane (1897) is quoted. Will the chairman 
take the trouble to look at the book? It puzzles me to find any 
reason for labelling this as up-to-date. Thompson’s books I cannot 
criticize, but Robinson is not wanted. Give us some of Perry’s books, 
Peabody’s Thermodynamics, Ripper’s Steam. Yet my greatest surprise 
has been that I can find no entry in the catalogue of Flemming’s works. 
Cannot we have 4 Handbook for the Electrical Laboratory, if not his 
Principles of Electric Wave Telegraphy and Telephony?” 

No specialist can take up the catalogue of any library without noting 
the absence of some work of outstanding authority. Even under 
headings like Bibliography, Libraries, Reading and Literature, the 
notable books which are missing is appalling. 

Mr. JouN Roy, librarian, Bridgeton District Library, Glasgow, has been 
appointed librarian of Rathmines and Rathgar Public Library, County 
Dublin, salary #150-£200. Mr. Roy was formerly senior assistant in 
Belfast Public Library, and was appointed to Glasgow in 1904. He 
succeeds the late Mr. John Loton at Rathmines. At present the 
Rathmines Library is housed in rented premises but plans have been 
passed for a new building. 


>¢ 


INTERNATIONAL LIBRARIANSHIP versus 
THE VILLAGE PUMP. 


By James D. Stewart, Jslington Public Libraries. 


a 


GNORANCE of the work of others is frequently tinged by contempt. 

] And when those others happen to be of a different nationality, 
that contemptuousness is intensified. National pride, in its 
proper place, is a very necessary human trait. The Englishman who 
believes that he is equal to any six “foreigners”; the American who 
reckons he can beat to a frazzle any other inhabitant of the globe (and 
especially one of the effete old mother-country) ; the Frenchman who 
looks upon English and American alike as harmless (but opulent) 
lunatics ; and the German who would have us believe that his Father- 
land of wurst, dager, and delicatessen has no equal (but who yet 
displays an eager desire to settle in any land away from it) ; these and 
all the others have their necessary positions in our social economy. 
When, however, this sort of ultra-nationalism is applied to the work of 
a particular profession, it not only serves no useful purpsse, but actually 
and actively hampers progress. I started by saying that this contempt 
arose out of ignorance ; but it is almost equally certain that this con- 
tempt is responsible for much of the ignorance. The result of it all is 
that professional men and women in one country know little and care 
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less of the work being done by similar workers in other countries. 
Instead of profiting by the experience of workers throughout the world, 
each country’s group goes on to re-discover the same old things and to 
make the same old mistakes. This is particularly true of librarianship. 
In each country, with the exception of a few workers who are well 
informed, there is a profound ignorance of the library activities of other 
countries. The names of a few great libraries of each country are well 
known, but that is about as far as general professional knowledge 
extends. The methods of administration in vogue in American 
libraries are but sketchily known in England; English methods are 
practically unknown in America ; and Continental methods of administra- 
tion are unexplored territory. Take the case of the extremely active 
and highly organized Scandinavian libraries: how much is known of 
them in this country, Scandinavia’s next-door neighbour ? 

Of late years I have had the pleasure of meeting public librarians 
from most of the civilized countries of the world, and they have been 
in unanimous agreement upon this want of intercourse between the 
librarians of various nationalities. It is not the fault of any particular 
country, but of every country. The librarians of the Continent—with 
the possible exception of those of Holland—complain that they can 
obtain no information about British libraries. They hear of the libraries 
of the United States ; but beyond a few places like Manchester, Bir- 
mingham, and the British Museum, British libraries might as well be 
non-existent. But, again, this is not altogether the fault of British 
librarians. We have in this country a series of professional text-books 
not equalled in any other country, and we have several periodicals 
devoted to library interests. Yet the circulation of these books and 
magazines is practically confined to the British Isles. I have talked 
with many American librarians and with the instructors attached to 
American library schools, and their ignorance of British professional 
literature is phenomenal. A teacher of librarianship might reasonably 
be expected to know of the existence of books like Brown’s Manual 
and Subject Classification, Savage’s Annotation, and Clark’s Care of 
Books, to name but four of the British publications. 

Similarly there are American, German, and French books at least, 
and periodicals of numerous countries, which should expect a reason- 
able circulation throughout the world. 

One curiously significant sign of the profound lack of information 
among Continental nations regarding an important phase of library 
work in Britain and America, is the attitude in which Continental 
visitors approach a children’s room. The very idea of children using 
a library provides them with an infinity of amusement. “C’est dréle !” 
—and numerous asides—and away they go, happy in the discovery of 
a merry jest. And although one may share in their pleasantry, yet one 
may be permitted to wonder if Continental children are so very different 
from their Anglo-Saxon prototypes that a children’s library would be 
wasted upon them. 

Because some particular method of administration happens to be 
in vogue in a number of libraries in one particular country, there is at 
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present among the librarians of that country an idea that the method 
approaches to the universal. It may have been abandoned by every 
other country in the world, but that makes no difference. If the 
principal text-books of method (e.g. Brown’s Manual of Library 
Economy, Graesel’s Bibliothekslehre, and Dana’s Modern Library 
Economy) were bought by all Public Libraries of average size, this 
‘insularity ” of opinion would gradually disappear. 

Probably the most potent agent that can be utilized for breaking 
down the accidental barriers of frontiers and oceans is the library press. 
There is a growing tendency among the magazines devoted to librarian- 
ship to record the doings of other countries. Is it too much to ask 
them to extend this interest still further? Articles on methods in vogue 
in various countries for various purposes would be interesting and 
welcome. Library news, other than events of purely parochial interest, 
might also be gathered. The library press should consist of periodicals 
devoted to librarianship, not purely British librarianship, or American 
librarianship, or Dutch librarianship. ‘Then librarianship will cease 
to be discussed round the village pump, and will be considered in its 
true light as a science of world-wide application. 


ces 
REVIEWS. 


o Oo 9 


Cassidy (James). Black Humphrey. The Walter Scott Publishing 
Co., Ltd. Price 6s. 

James Cassidy here presents us with a strangely conceived story of 
old Cornish coaching and kidnapping days. The scene is laid in 
Blystra, and the story opens with the mysterious disappearance of Lady 
Gwendolen Ashworth, a young girl of great beauty. Reading of the 
affair in the papers, Clarence Lester, who is in London at tic time, 
immediately determines to set out for Cornwall to look for her. Foul 
play is feared, and suspicion fall upon Lord Ashworth’s neighbour, Sir 
William Trefern, who has some nefarious dealings with a miner named 
Humphrey Clemens. ‘“ Black” Humphrey, as he is called, is a 
smuggler with an evil reputation, and as it was mainly on the evidence 
of Lord Ashworth that his son was sentenced to fourteen years’ 
imprisonment in Cranton penal establishment, he is actuated by feelings 
of animosity towards him. The story is concerned with the adventures 
which befall Lady Gwendolen and those who are searching for her. It 
is for its treatment, however, that the book is chiefly remarkable. While 
the theme is that of an ordinary novel of action, the treatment is strangely 
original. As in certain of his previous books, the author shows his strong 
predilection for imaginative work, and, against a deliberately melo- 
dramatic background, has weaved a subtle allegory constituting a plea for 
chivalry, nobility and manhood, and for the sovereignty of pure love. 
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NOTES ON SECTION II. OF THE LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION EXAMINATION SYLLABUS. 


2.—PRACTICAL BIBLIOGRAPHY 
AND 
3—BOOK SELECTION. 


°o 0° 0 
Compiled by Henry A. SHARP. Kensington Public Libraries. 


Igtt. 


(G).—Compilation of Bibliographies. Principles of arrange- 
ment in Author, Subject, and Classified Bibliographies. 
Practical methods of compilation. 


While a catalogue and a bibliography are to a certain degree 
similar, and may be compiled from the same set of rules, they yet 
differ in two main respects. I. The entries in the complete catalogue 
of a library only relate to the books in that library, whereas the 
entries in a complete bibliography relate to the whole of the literature 
of the subject being dealt with. II. The entries in a bibliography are 
generally fuller and more detailed than those in an ordinary library 
catalogue. 


PRINCIPLES OF ARRANGEMENT IN AUTHOR, SUBJECT, AND 
CLASSIFIED BIBLIOGRAPHIES.—Bibliographies are usually arranged by 
one of six methods, and the compiler should take care to choose that 
which is best suited to the purpose for which the bibliography is 
intended. Frequently a combination of two methods is employed. 

First may be placed the AuTHOR bibliography, which, as its name 
implies, is arranged in an alphabetical sequence of authors. This is 
placed first, not because it is necessarily the best method, but because 
it is the commonest, its most notable monument being the catalogue 
of the British Museum, apart from its subject indexes to modern works, 
and the various subject catalogues published from time to time. 

The great fault of this method of arrangement is the way in which 
subjects are scattered throughout the alphabet ; for obviously, unless 
the catalogue or bibliography be furnished with a detailed subject index, 
there is no way by which all the books on any one subject may be 
found, except by working steadily through it. Of course, if it is said to 
be a complete bibliography of all the works on Education, for example, 
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arranged alphabetically by names of authors, the searcher knows that 
all the entries relate to books on Education, but he will probably only 
require those dealing with a particular branch of it, which books he 
will be unable to find without much waste of time, even if the catalogue 
is furnished with an elaborate subject index. 

It is for this reason I have placed the CLASSIFIED ARRANGEMENT 
next the author arrangement, because here a main class or subject is 
broken up into divisions and sub-divisions as minute as may be required ; 
all the entries relating to books treating of these divisions and sub- 
divisions being then brought together to the place in which they most 
naturally fit. 

The great advantage possessed by this over the author arrangement 
is, that the majority of people do not know the names of many authors 
who have written on the subject they wish to study, but they do know 
the subject, to which turning by means of an index, all the authors are 
instantly and automatically revealed. 

Thirdly comes the CHRONOLOGICAL ARRANGEMENT, which enables 
the student to see how his subject has gradually grown or evolved since 
its first appearance in the literary world. It shows, too, how one 
author is related to, and has possibly been influenced by, one who has 
preceded him. ‘The failure of this method of arrangement lies, of 
course, in the fact that authors, specific subjects, and even editions of 
the same book are separated and scattered broadcast throughout the 
entire length of the bibliography. Its essential complement is a 
complete author and subject index. 

It is interesting to remark here, that the recent Bibliography of 
Library Economy is a very successful combination of the classified and 
the chronological methods of arrangement, the compiler having first 
divided his subject intoa number of divisions and sub-divisions making 
them follow as far as possible in a kind of logical sequence, the articles 
dealing with each sub-division being then set out in chronological 
order. 

Arrangement according to NATIONALITIES AND LANGUAGES is 
generally reserved only for bibliographies of the classics. Its effect, say 
in a bibliography of works on Education, would be to separate the 
English works from those in other languages. Dewey’s 80o( Literature) 
is an example of arrangement by nationalities. 

The fifth method is that which arranges according to the place of 
PUBLICATION OR PRINTING. The only advantage attaching to this 
method seems to be that it shows the contribution made by a particular 
town to the field of literature during a certain period. I think it may 
be safely said that its use should be restricted to catalogues of early 
printed books, or books printed locally. 

The principal one arranged in this way is Panzer’s Annales 
Typographici, 11 volumes, 1793-1803, where the entries are arranged 
under the name of the place of printing, those under each city or town 
being chronological. 

Lastly comes the least desirable of all the methods, z:., 
arrangement according to the First Worp oF TITLE, the argument 
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used in its favour being that the only thing most people remember 
about a book is its title. True to a great extent; but what part do 
they remember? Not in many cases the first word at all, but simply 
the catchy part of the title. Indeed, when it exceeds about three 
words, it is doubtful if the majority of ordinary readers ever hear a book 
spoken of by its full title. Nield’s Guide to the best historical 
novels and tadles is arranged chronologically according to first words of 
titles. 

From what has been written one great central fact emerges, v/z., 
that the chief point for the bibliographer to bear in mind is that no 
matter what form of arrangement he may adopt, no single sequence can 
fulfil all the demands which must sooner or later be made upon it: 
consequently he should see that however simple or perfect his system 
of arrangement may appear to be, it must be equipped with all 
necessary indexes and references if it is to be of much use. 

PRACTICAL METHODS OF CoMPILATION. To get a thorough grasp 
of this division it will be necessary for the student to have access to 
several good bibliographies compiled in different ways. Moreover, he 
must bear in mind that the same methods are not always the best or 
most desirable, even for bibliographies of a similar nature. For instance, 
that of an author who has written on only one subject will not need 
compiling on nearly such elaborate lines as that of one whose writings 
cover such a vast and extended field as those of authors like Andrew 
Lang or Lord Avebury. 

On page seventy-eight of Brown’s Manual of Practical Bibliography 
will be found a detailed scheme for arranging an Author Bibliography. 
Apart from greater minuteness, its chief distinction from the rules given 
by either Cutter or Quinn is, that, whereas these schemes both place 
Complete works before Single works, this order is transposed in that of 
Brown. Of course, it may be only a matter of opinien as to which is 
the better, although it certainly seems more logical to put complete works 
before single ones. 

However, on this point and many others, as, for instance, whether 
it is better to arrange single works chronologically or alphabetically, the 
student must form his own conclusions by careful study and consider- 
ation. In passing, it may be noted that Brown’s scheme does not provide 
a definite place for translations of an author’s complete works, but only 
for single ones. It may not have been considered necessary as 
commonsense would tell the bibliographer that translations follow 
immediately after the original. 

In considering briefly the compilation of Subject bibliographies, 
we will suppose, for the sake of example, that it is decided to make a 
complete bibliography of all the works written dealing with the large 
and important subject of Education. If the compiler decides that it 
shall be in alphabetical order of authors, it is true the result will be a 
complete bibliography of all the works on Education, but in a very 
undesirable form, because even though an elaborate subject index may 
be provided, the student of any particular branch of the subject will 
have to hunt from page to page, and possibly from volume to volume, 
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before he can find all the books dealing with what he is interested in ; 
and the chances are that in so doing he will miss several valuable works. 

It must be evident then to any reasonable being that the most 
satisfactory method of arrangement is that which transposes this order, 
relegating the authors to the index, and adopting some classified order 
by splitting up the subject into a number of divisions and sub-divisions ; 
and, further, it seems quite logical to say that the usefulness of the 
bibliography will be exactly in proportion to the minuteness of these 
sub-divisions, which may be in alphabetical order, or, better still, in 
some sequence such as has been attempted in the classification schemes 
of Brown and Dewey. 

The student must pursue this division of the syllabus further by 
carefully studying Chapter 5 of Brown’s Manua/, together with any 
bibliographies to which he may have access. 


3. BOOK SELECTION. 


(H).—Knowledge of books of reference. Universal, 
national, trade, and subject bibliographies. Catalogues 
of libraries. Bibliographies of bibliography. 

No student can hope to gain a satisfactory knowledge of books of 
reference by merely reading a description of their form and purpose ; 
he must handle and consult them for himself. The only thing there- 
fore one can suggest is, that he should go to some library where such 
works may be found, and there see for himself on what lines, and for 
what object they are compiled, and the proper method of consulting 
them. Chapter 9 of Savages’s Annotation may be profitably read here. 


UNIVERSAL, NATIONAL, TRADE, AND SUBJECT BIBLIOGRAPHIES. 
These being described, together with the best examples of each in 
Chapter 8 of Brown’s Manual of Practical Bibliography, a book which 
of course every student must possess, nothing will be gained by going 
over the same ground again. For further National Bibliographies, see 
Z.W., commencing in February, 1g1o. 


CATALOGUES OF LIBRARIES. Students are frequently 
asked at the examination to describe one or more catalogues with 
which they are familiar, so that in addition to knowing such ones as 
the British Museum, students should make themselves acquainted with 
the leading features of several ordinary catalogues, selecting those 
which have distinct differences of arrangement. For example, a 
classified and a dictionary catalogue might be taken, a good example 
of the former being the recent “ Union” select Catalogue issued at 
Islington, as being the first issued by the author of the Subject 
Classification based on this system, and a complete catalogue of the 
ées¢ works in all the Islington Public Libraries. 


(J).—Book Selection. Theory of book selection. The 
field of choice. Limitations and principles of selection 
for libraries of different kinds and sizes. Selection of 
periodicals. Aids and guides to book selection. 
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The literature on this subject is so plentiful and easily accessible, 
that it is only proposed to give a few general principles governing the 
selection of books for a municipal library, whose policy in this matter 
may be put into one word, “ Eclecticism” ; even the largest of them 
only being able to make a selection from the enormous amount of 
literature annually placed upon the market. 

First, in order that book selection may be efficiently and 
scientifically carried out, there are three preliminary essentials. 

1. A determination of the proportion of the income to be 
allocated to the book-fund. This usually ranges between 24 and 30 
per cent. 

2. A close classification scheme ; nothing else showing up gaps 
and weaknesses in quite such a striking and glaring manner. 

To prevent the collection growing up in a haphazard manner, 
every librarian should draw up a table showing approximately the 
proportion to be allocated to each main class. No hard and fast rule 
can be laid down for this, each district requiring individual treatment ; 
an industrial centre requiring different proportions of certain classes 
than one populated almost entirely by clerks, teachers, and those 
following similar occupations. (Read “ Proportional representation of 
different classes of literature,” by W. J. Willcock in Z.A.2., vol. 6, 
1904, Pp- 336-44). es 

The funds of a municipal library being strictly limited, it follows 
that the greatest care must be exercised in the selection of books, if 
what is best and representative in all branches of knowledge is to be 
found on its shelves. In this connection, it is advisable that only 
standard works be bought if the book fund is very small, though in 
practice it will not always be possible to follow out this axiom, as 
subjects turn up on which no standard work exists, as witness the 
Reform of the House of Lords, ‘Tariff Reform, to say nothing of the 
Boer War, &c. In such cases the librarian must endeavour to select 
what is best on doth sides, to do duty until the whole matter is reduced 
to one or two standard works. 

The fiction question has always been a burning one, but it seems 
perfectly justifiable to place this at the head of the list, although having 
regard to the cheapness of comparatively new fiction, it seems that any 
attempted reduction of the fiction bill is equally justifiable. 

With regard to the duplication of popular works of fiction, a 
library’s policy will, or at any rate should be, dictated by the funds at 
its disposal ; but bearing in mind the fact that Public Libraries were 
not primarily founded for the purpose of providing fiction of the type 
so frequently met with to-day, I think it inadvisable under ordinary 
circumstances to provide more than two copies of any novel, at least 
until such work has established its claim to be called a standard work 
of fiction. In passing, it may be mentioned that much of it is not 
worth replacing when worn out, but should be immediately withdrawn : 
indeed every book should have its claim to be replaced carefully 
weighed, and not be replaced as a matter of course because it has 
gained admission into the catalogue. 
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Books which are of really “doubtful” character should of course find 
no place in any Public Library, but judging from the way in which 
some authors are barred in one library and freely admitted into another, 
the only effectual means of dealing with the question seems to be by 
concerted action through an authorised “Censor,” for there certainly 
must be a weakness somewhere when a book like Wells’ Mew 
Machiavelli is banned in a large library and admitted into a smaller 
one. The question is, is it or is it not a fit book to circulate freely 
among the public. 

Translations of all classics must of course be provided, and all 
that can be done if necessary, is to keep them from children and others 
whom it is thought may require them for purposes other than those for 
which they were written. 

Where branches exist, it is a useful policy, particularly in subjects 
which have been largely written upon, to divide the authors between 
the libraries, rather than to duplicate a few books, taking care that 
each has some of the best works, and making tickets transferable. 

Library authorities should never accept donations of, let alone 
buy, controversial works unless the subject has become of general, 
national, or local importance. Some societies are only too glad to 
to present large numbers of books if only they can get them into the 
catalogue. This remark applies equally to periodicals. 

With its limited funds no library can afford to spend large sums 
on single rare works, which are strictly limited in their appeal. The 
only reasonable exception seems to be that if a library has plenty of 
money, a certain sum might be put aside annually for the building up 
of some special collection. The same may be said with regard to 
magazines, Hansard, and any old books the purchase of which will 
curtail the amount available for modern works ; with this proviso, that 
in newly formed libraries it must be remembered that new books are 
not necessarily the best, and that the older standard works must be 
purchased even before new ones. 

It is not always advisable to hurry in buying expensive works of 
of travel, biographies, or even some fiction, as these can usually be 
obtained a few months after publication at greatly reduced prices, or in 
a cheaper edition. Foreign works should only be added if the demand 
exists and the funds admit. 

Lastly, in the selection of books no librarian can rely entirely on 
his own knowledge, but should seek the co-operation of his public, 
committee, and particularly of the various ‘‘aids” published, being 
careful to see that every department is adequately represented in 
proportion to the needs of the locality in which the library is situate. 

Many of the above remarks apply equally to the SELECTION OF 
PERIODICALS ; and the student should read “‘ The selection of current 
periodicals,” by J. D. Brown, in Z.A.&., vol. 6, 1904, pp. 591-7. The 
principal points drawn out are as follows. 

1. A definite sum must be allocated to the periodical fund. 

2. A selection should be made, and not merely a copy of the list 

of another library. 
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3. The provision of ordinary illustrated periodicals and magazines 
of temporary interest should be reduced to a minimum, thus 
allowing for the increase of lasting scientific and technical 
publications “ particularly of those which are continuous 
supplements to text-books and records of knowledge in its 
progress.” 


4. Foreign periodicals should not be excluded merely because 
they are foreign. 


5. Purely sectarian and controversial periodicals should be 
excluded altogether. 


6. A large proportion of periodicals are presented ; only those of 
general interest should be displayed. 


7. In districts possessing branches “the representation of magazines 
should be differentiated.” 


Postscript. The writer of the foregoing “notes” is aware that 
they will probably be characterised as “scrappy,” and tending to make 
the study of the syllabus a mere mechanical matter ; but he thinks it 
will be admitted that they form a foundation on which the student 
may build to his heart’s content. 


In conclusion, it is hoped it will not be thought presumptuous if 
he ventures to give a few simple hints which may help students to study 
this section of the syllabus. 

1. Study should be commenced as soon as possible after the 
summer holidays, in order that a general knowledge of the ground 
covered by the syllabus may be acquired before the essay is announced 
in January. 

2. The student should commence working on his essay, which 
‘‘ Will take the form of the preparation of a select Bibliography of a 
topic,” immediately it is announced, for personally one considers this the 
most tedious part of the whole “ grind,” and the time allowed is by no 
means too long. 

3. As the preparation of this bibliography may necessitate 
reference to many books, and visits to several libraries, the student is 
recommended to make his entries singly on printer’s slips, which, when 
sufficient material has been gathered, may be sorted into whatever 
order the student considers best, pasted up on sheets, and the biblio- 
graphy typed straight away. 

4. By using a sheet of paper for each letter in the event of an 
alphabetical order being adopted, or for each section in the case of a 
classified order, no undue confusion will be caused in the event of 
important information turning up at the last moment. It simply 
involves the re-typing of a single sheet. 


5- Remember that no bibliography is complete without necessary 
indexes and references. 


6. No word limit is placed on this essay. 
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7. Whatever spare time the student may now have can be 
devoted to extending the general outline he has already acquired. 

8. Test your knowledge by answering as many of the previous 
year’s questions as possible. Especially note the Book Selection paper 
for 1911. (No criticism of it is offeredhere. Students must form their 
own opinions as to whether it is a fair test one’s Anow/edge or of one’s 
memory). 

If after having done all this the student should yet have the 
misfortune to fail, he will at least be able to congratulate himself that 
his failure has not been brought about through lack of study or 
knowledge, but through some cause over which he has no control. 


Enp or Vou. XIII. 
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